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By DON KENDALL 

Associated Press 

A Midwest congressman 
says Central Intelligence 
Agency reports may have 
been used by a so-called in- 
ternational grain spy who fed 
inside tips to a Kansas City 
trade magazine about huge 
U.S. wheat sales to the Rus- 
sians. 

Rep. Roman C. Pucinski, 
D-Ill., told The Associated 
Press that the CIA earlier this 
year furnished the Agriculture 
Department with a detailed 
account of Soviet crop failures 
which led to the $1 billion sale 
of U.S. wheat and other grain 
.to Moscow. 

Further, Pucinski said tele- 
phone calls purportedly made 
from London in July and Au- 
gust to Milling & Baking 
News, Kansas City, probably 
were placed- by a USDA em- 
ploye who had access to the 
CIA information. 

The grain sales, including 
more than 400 million bushels 
of wheat, or one-fourth of the 
U.S. crop, have prompted alle- 
gations by Sen. George Mc- 
Govern and others that private 
American grain companies 
were able to roan windfall 
profits because of inside infor- 
mation fed to them by Nixon 
administration farm officials. 

. A detailed account of a 
month-long scries of phone 
calls to Kansas City by the 

mysterious tipster was pub- 
lished Oct. 3 by the maga- 
zine’s editor, Morton Sosland. 

The caller, at first identify- 
ing himself as “Mr. Smith” of 
the Loudon Financial Times, 
provided Sosland with 
details— later proved to be ac- 
curate — on the timing and 
volune of the Soviet wheat pur- 
chases. 

The calls began July 17, 
weeks before the public or the 


grain industry was fully aware 
of the size of the Russian 
sales. 

Sosland said his magazine 
delayed reports based on the 
calls because the informant’s 
story seemed fantastic, but 
carried the stories later. 

Pucinski, who is campaign- 
ing for the Senate seat held by 
Charles Percy, R-Ill., said he 
is certain the CIA gave the 
Agriculture Department a full 
report on the Russian crop sit- 
.uation, information which Pu- 
cinski said the department 
suppressed. 

Discussing the telephone 
calls described by Sosland, the 
Illinois congressman said that 
of the conceivable possibilities 
it seemed most likely that the 
information was passed by a 
USDA employe. 

“One of the insiders who had 
access to this CIA report 
might have been calling this 
editor (Sosland) in order to 
jack up grain prices,” Pucin- 
ski said. “Obviously, the fact 
that this information was cor- 
rect would indicate it could 
have come only from this CIA 
report.” 

There are other possible ex- 
planations, Pucinski said. 

The caller might have been, 
as he eventually told Sosland, 
an international grain spy 
working out of London; an 
American grain trader who. 
wanted to leak information to 
the public; or an agent of the 
CIA itself. 

But the possible motivation 
for such calls remains a mys- 
tery. 

Pucinski, however, said he 
sticks to his theory that the 
calls were made by an Agri- 
culture Department employe 
with access to CIA reports. 

That theory was disputed by 
Nathaniel F. Kossack, inspec- 
tor general of USDA. Kossack 
told a reporter he had read 
Sosland’s article and thought 
“it sounded like somebody 
looking into a crystal ball.” 

He said he doesn’t know 
whether the FBI or Justice 
Department is investigating 
the grain-spy calls to Kansas 
City. 

He said his won agency has 
“no jurisdiction” to investi- 
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Meanwhile, the Agriculture 
Department admits it uses 
CIA reports — along with oth- 
er information — in develop- 
ing analyses of the farm sit- 
uation in the Soviet Union. Of- 
ficials deny, however, that re- 
ports have been suppressed' 
except where information in- 
volves security. 

Fletcher Pope Jr., a special- 
ist on Soviet agriculture in the 
Economic Research Service of 
USDA, told a reporter he rou- 
tinely sees CIA reports in for- 
mulating estimates about the 
Soviet Union. 

Informed of Sosland’s report 
about the grain-spy telephone 
calls, Pope at first suggested 
the initial call — made to Sos- 
land on July 17 — may have 
involved an educated * guess 
based on information made 
public about then, indicating 
Soviet crop output was going 
to be down sharply this year. 

Also, Pope said, President 
Nixon announced July 8 that a 
$750 million credit deal to sell 
grain to the Soviets had been 
signed. That called for mostly 
feed grain, according to the 
interpretation at the time, 


with wheat considered second- 
ary. 

As it turned out, the Rus- 
sians by July 8 already had 
purchased massive quantities 
of U.S. wheat from private 
American firms, including 
Continental Grain Co. of New 
York City. 

It also became apparent lat- 
er that the Soviets had pur- 
chased far more grain than 
specified in the July 8 agree- 
ment announced by Nixon. 

After questions over the So- 
viet-U.S. grain deal began in 
August, the White House or- 
dered the FBI to investigate 
whether some private grain 
companies may have made 
large windfall profits. 

Charges that job-shuttling 
between USDA and the private 
grain trade has produced a 
“cozy” relationship between 
federal farm officials and the 
grain industry have been la- 
beled “bald-faced lies” by Ag- 
riculture Secretary Earl L. 
Butz. 

Some congressmen say they 
will press for further hearings 

raised then. 
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Chronology of U.S.-Hanoi Negotiations 


! Following is'a chronology 
of the recent private nego- 
tiations between the United 
Slates and North Vietnam: 

Sept. 2G and 27 — For the 
ISth time since August, 
1969, Henry A, Kissinger, 
President Nixon’s adviser on 
national security, meets 
privately in Paris witli Lc 
Due Tho, a Hanoi Politburo 
member, and Xuan Thuy, 
North Vietnam’s chief dele- 
gate to the Paris peace talks. 

Oct. 8 — Mr. Kissinger be- 
gins five days of talks in 
Paris with the North Viet- 
namese. According to Hanoi, 
Le Due Tho and Xuan Thuy 
present “a new, extremely 
important initiative” in the 
form of a draft agreement. 
According to Mr. Kissinger, 
North Vietnam drops its de- 
mand for a coalition govern- 
ment prior to a military 
settlement. 

Oct. 9 — According to 
Hanoi, the United States 
proposes the following sched- 
ule: on Oct. 18 American 
bombing and. mining of- 
North Vietnam would be 
halted; on Oct. 19 both the 
United States and North 


Vietnam would initial the 
text of the cease-fire agree- 
ment, and on Oct. 26 the 
foreign ministers of both 
countries would formally 
sign the agreement in Paris. 

Oet. 10 — Ellsworth Bunk- 
er, United Stales Ambassa- 
dor in Saigon, meets with 
the South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent, Nguyen Van Thicu, for 
the third time within a week. 
Mr. Kissinger’s luggage is 
taken off a jet at the last 
minute, and he remains in 
Paris to continue talks with 
North Vietnamese-Hanoi says 
that President Nixon sends 
a message to Premier Pham 
Van Dong confirming the 
completion of the agreement 
but also raising "a number 
of complex points.” 

Oct. II — Mr. Kissinger 
meets again with the North 
Vietnamese. According to 
Hanoi, the United States pro- 
poses a change in the sched- 
ule; bombing and mining 
would be stopped Oct. 21, 
the agreement initiated Oct. 
22 and formally signed Oct. 
30. Hanoi says it agrees to 
the change. 

Oct. 12 — Mr. Kissinger re- 
turns to Washington to brief 
President Nixon. In Saigon, 
President: Thicu telis a youth 
rally of his opposition to a 
coalition with ihc Commu- 
nists. 

Oct. 17 — Mr. Kissinger, in 
Paris again, is said by Hanoi 
to have “reached agreement 
on almost all problems.” 
North Vietnam says only 
two unspecified points of dis- 
agreement remain. Mr Kis- 
singer flies to Saigon. 

Oct. 18 — Mr. Kissinger be- 
gins discussions with Presi- 
dent Thicu. In Paris, a 
spokesman for the North 
Vietnamese delegation, Ngu- 
yen Thanh Lc, denounces the 
United States position as 
“erroneous and intransigent,” 

Oct. 20 — Mr. Kissinger con- 
fers with President Thieu 
again. Hanoi says the United 
States asks again for a 
change in the schedule, to 
which North Vietnam agrees: 


a bombing and mining halt 
Oct. 23, an initialing of the 
agreement Oct. 24 and formal 
signing Oct, 31. According to 
Hanoi, this schedule was 
never officially altered. 

Oct. 21 — Mr. Kissinger 
again confers with President 
Thicu, then flics to Pnompenh 
to brief Cambodia’s President, 
Lon Nol. 

Oct. 22 — Mr. Kissinger 
meets with President Thieu. 
Hanoi says that both the 
United States and Norih Viet- 
nam have agreed to the text 
of the agreement and tho 
schedule. 

Oct. 23 — After another Kis- 
singer -Thieu meeting, the 
South Vietnamese President 
calls in liis commanders of ' 
the four military regions, tho 
44 province chiefs and many 
of the 559 provincial counci- 
lors. Mr. Kissinger returns to 
Washington. According to 
Hanoi, tiic United States cites 
"difficulties in Saigon” and 
demands continued negotia- , 
tions, but “did not say any- 
thing about the implemen- 
tation of its commitments 
under the agreed schedule,” 
Hanoi contends. 

Oct. 24 — President Thieu, in 
a speech, declares the pro- 
posals discussed by Mr. Kis- 
singer in Paris unacceptable. 
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From JOHN GOSHKO, Bonn, October 3 

Tii? two . women 


I exchanged by West Germany 


spies month. In j°G3, Dr Uarzel was 
- --- .Minister for Inter-German 
Allairs. 

■Since then the exchanges 


for more than 100 prisoners 

from the East has focused u , '* *;■'• k... ...... 

, m-ivc beer, a icgular part, or ine 

Miun.on on a little known uneasy relations between the 
aspect of commerce between t.wo Germanys. Usually pri- 
the two Germanys — a lively honors held by the two sides are 
traffic in human beings. 


0 _. exchanged or West Germany 

Such exchanges have been t ,) , u ^ s Bast Goinian prisoners 
ring on for ninn vpa-r An. Bl goods or Casn. : 

One of the more sensational : 
instances was the release in ' 


-=omg on for nine years. Offi- 
cials here say privately that 

since 1089 - they have arranged !‘ lsl,lot ' os was me release in; 
the release to the West of about February 1989 of Heinz Eeife. a I 
4,000 people held in East Gcr- Soviet: agent who had infil- i 

man gaols. ‘ 

Until now the Federal 


trated West German intelli- i 
gence for 10 years. He was : 
released in exchange for three ’ 


Government was loth ever, to -}r lC ? s ., m r e .F !,aii s <! for three 
admit its role in these ■• buying University students . 

out ” deals for fear of endanger- “i ' 1 '? in*w^ - T V- ° n - oa 1 
ins these operations, and the ft,® fntelll4m-e “w r . f U ”'- 

S-,5™ -S’Jf y™ A . 

»***»»» “ c of ffTV&SSS^S^S 1 

the practice^ received secure the release of specific' 
renewed notice a few days ago agents imprisoned in the West 1 
wnen Government officials here . 

confirmed press reports that * , 11113 reason senior 

two spies, Lir.no Lindner, and -? rs oi Wc '- si Germany’s 

Irene Schultz, had been handed y services generally 

over to Pn«t Cp-n-nnu i,. n own on the system on the 

giounds that the East Germans 
ate better able to recruit ^pies 
oy promising them a soeedy 
’buy out” if they are caught, j 

,?P lle 0 f -stich objections, ■ 
the federal Government has 
continued to exchange 1 
imprisoned spies' because, as 


over to East Germany in 
exchange for more than 100 
political prisoners. Both womei 


j had been in prison 30 months, 
1 awaiting trial on charges of 
espionage against West 
Germany. 

Mrs Schultz had been the 
personal secretary to the the 


or c nanceiior Brandt s Caoir.ot. Mllj e nsn to oegin wnli. Once 
Tiic case was unusual because Hi !e ^,-« :1a , ve , .' )ocn caught and 
tne Minister for Inter-German ,v'V tln r? d t lneu ' usefulness to 
Affairs, Ilerr Frank e, took pains ;j crinan y as agents is 

to issue a statement confirming en ,, ’ 

the Government’s nart in the - ,Ios t of those held in East 
exchange. Evidently he Germany have been released by 
deviated from the usually 'jbccct. purchase.” On occa- ! 
discreet diplomatic tactics this has involved shipoin** 
because first reports of the sllch commodities as citrus fruit 
vomen s release were “highly 0J ' medicines. Isui for the most 
naccuratc ” and handled by the Gerntar Marks are paid 
opposition press “ in a way that &u ' 1 to satis:.. East German hard 


because first reports of 
women’: 
inaccui 

OppOSitjwii jit a wily liiiil VLt *’ jirubi i 

constituted a partisan attack on currency demands, 
the Government,” Publicity surrounding the 

. tiivatciy Government offi- rmidnor-Schultz i./imr mi "lit 
eials say that the system of depress the chances of fur’- he* 
buying out ” began in 1903 exchanges for a time. But East 
cuinng, the ^chancellorship of Dr Germany’s need for "hard 


Jsih.ua aim was initiated by Dr currency and concern for i’s 
®h&«°nV,i he . 1 ? a R er °U ha a - cnts sh ou!ti allow business to 


Uinsjan Democrat Opposition, resume soon. — Wa shin -ion 
•and an aspiring Chancellor next Post. v> J4 am olJ ii 
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New Delhi, Oct. 9, 

PRIME MINISTER Indira Gandhi refused to day to give Secretary of _ State William P* 
Rogers the proof he: is reported to have requested to substantiate her charges that 
the U-S- Central Intelligence Agency is active in India. 

^Everyone knows ihat CIA has been active in India and there is no question of 
proving it,» the Prime Minister told a natio nal convention of her Congress Party in 
.central Ahmadabad city ( according to Indian news agencies.* 

«Y/hen any foreign intelli- ] 


genes agency comes here, ! 
what does it do ? This does 


not need any proof* 

Mr. Rogers was understood 
'Vo have asked Foreign Minister 
Swaran Yintjh during a meet- 
ing in New York last Thurs- 
day for proof of charges that 
i the CIA was interfering in 
j India’s internal affairs — a 
; charge denied ' by the State 
I Department. 

! Opposition politicians and 
i leading Indian newspapers also 
have vu'ged the government to 
back up the charges, which 
wero first made three weeks 
ago by the Congress Party 
President Shanltar A1 Shni'rna. 
Mrs. Gandhi personally enter- 
ed the controversy last Tues- 
day warning partymen in. East- 
ern Bliar state to be vigilant 
against the CIA. : 


Welcomed assurance 


She repeated th c warning 
at thc national convention. 

At the same time, site wel- 
comed Mr. liogers assurance to 
Swaran Singh that .the United 
States did not want to .inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

«If this signifies a change 
in policy, wo welcome it,» she 
said,» but we must always bo 
vigilant,)) . , . 

The Prime Minister said that 
even foreign scholars had been 
used for CIA purposes. She 
did not elaborate but claimed 
her government had informa- 
tion that scholars had been 
given «other tasks)) beside re- 
search, . ... 

The Indian Government, with 
rare exceptions, has stopped 
issuing visas to American scho- 
lars in tile past • several 
months, — AP- 
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By Lewis Simons 

Washinztori'Fost Foreign Servico 

NEW DELHI, Oct. 15 — 
Not a day seems to go by 
lately in which every news- 
paper front page in town 
isn’t shouting about the dire 
effect the U.S. Central Intel- 
ligence Agency is having, 
isn’t having or may be hav- 
ing on India’s internal secu- 
rity. 

“CIA activities on the 
rise, warns Mrs. Gandhi,’’ 
the sober and respected 
daily Hindu proclaimed yes- 
terday across four columns 
in the middle of page one. 

There would be “no in- 
quiry into. CIA activities,” 
countered the equally presti- 
gious Statesman on , the 
same day, explaining fur- 
ther in the sub headline that 
“Mrs. Gandhi rejects opposi- 
tion demand.” 

“CIA hand in gramo- 
phones” was the eye-catcher 
on a small but widely used 
item distributed by the 
Press Trust of India earlier 
in the week. 

In the tribal areas of 
Arunachal Pradesh, readers 
were told, CIA agents were 
suspected of passing out 
cardboard record players 
and plastic discs which, al- 
though they had not yet 
been translated, “Perhaps 
carried messages preaching 
Christianity.” 

The propaganda outbursts 
against the CIA were 
started by leaders of the rul- 
.ing Congress Party for as 
yet undisclosed reasons. But 
then, as the government 
sought to cool off the issue, 
■opposition forces sensed an 
opportunity to embarrass 
the Congress Party and are 
not letting the matter die. 

And, as though conceding 
the obvious confusion 
among government leaders, 
politicians, newspaper edi- 
tors and just folks, the 
rightwing Motherland enti- 
tled its latest offering on 
CIA: “It’s here, it’s not here, 
it’s growing." 

’That “it’s here” is beyond 
doubt. Not even officials of 
the U.S. Embassy or the 
most ardently pro-oamLalist 
members of the J ;nrwlaI'ipiY 
or Swatantra parties would 
deny that the CIA is as 


much a fact of American 
life in India as is the steamy 
duck pond in the center of 
the embassy building. 

But beyond that there is 
doubt. No one really knows 
the extent of CIA operations 
in India except the CIA, and 
they’re not talking. 

Much of the doubt can be 
attributed to the on-again, 
off-again approach Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and 
her senior ministers have 
taken and their refusal to 
come forward with any evi- 
dence more solid than a 

cardboard gramophone to 

prove that CIA activities 
were detrimental to India. 

“Everyone knows that the 
CIA has been active in India 
and there is no question of 
proving it,” Mrs. Gandhi 
huffed last week. But her 
political opponents are not 
willing to let it go at that. 

During a meeting last ru 
day of the parliamentary con- 
sultative committee, a sort of 
mini Parliament in the off- 
season, three opposition lead- 
ers demanded that the gov- 
ernment publish _ a _ white 
paper on CIA activities. 

The prime minister re- 
portedly refused. According 
to opposition members who 
attended the session, she first 
claimed that CIA activities 
were under control but later 
said they “are on the in- 
crease and we must continue 
our vigih” 

Thus the confusion. 

It all began two weeks ago 
when the president of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s ruling Congress 
Party, Dr. Shankar Dayal 
Sharma, proclaimed that the 
shadowy hand of the CIA 
was behind a spreading rash 
of student rioting, communal 
unrest and other violence in 
diverse areas of the country. 

Initial reaction was divided 
among those who believed 
that Sharma, who took over 
the party just five months 
ago, was trying to make a 
name for himself and others 
who were convinced lie was 
acting on orders from Mrs. 
Gandhi. 

Sharma continued to make 
• charges. There was specific 
evidence, he said, that the 


ist political parties. But he 
refused to divulge any ev- 
idence. 

Then, during a visit to the 
Bihar town of Ranchi, Mrs. 
Gandhi was quoted very 
briefly as confirming Shar- 
ma’s accusation and saying 
it was for the CIA to prove 
it was not operating in India 
rather than for India to 
prove it was. 

The president of the 
Swatantra Party which, in 
contrast to the Congress 
Party’s socialistic approach 
strongly favors private enter- 
prise, accused the Congress 
a few days ago of raising a 
CIA bogey to divert atten- 
tion from Soviet secret 
sei-vice (KGB) activities in 
India. 

The claim that India is 
becoming a political and 
economic appendage of the 
Soviet Union is growing 
rapidly among rightwing op- 
position parties. These 
organizations lost consider- 
able strength in this year’s 
state elections and some 
government analysts claim 
they are now following a 
pattern of fomenting violence 
in their former strongholds 
— with CIA help. 

The most accepted general 
explanation for the out- 
bursts of violence of the last 
month or so is that people 
are irate over high food 
. prices, which have climbed 
as a result of this past sum- 
mer’s inadequate monsoon 
rains. In this view, the gov- 
ernment needs the CIA for 
a scapegoat. 

But sophisticated Indian 
specialists dismiss this view 
—although appealing in its 
neatness— as simplistic. For 
example, they note that the 
so-called language riots now 
going on in Assam, in the 
far northeastern corner of 
the country, are apparently 
nothing more than a revival 
of the periodic dispute be- 
tween Bengali-speaking Mus- 
lims and Assamese-speaking 
tribal people. 

Similarly, violence in New 
Delhi last month had appar- 
ently unrelated origins and 
pants were almost 


Home Ministry, which is 
headed by Mrs. Gandhi and 
which controls India’s major 
intelligence organization, 
said it found no evidence of 
“outside inspiration” in the 
New Delhi violence. 

However, expert observers 
agree, none of this is meant 
to suggest that the CIA — 
or the KGB as well as doz- 
ens of other foreign intelli- 
gence organizations, both 
Eastern and Western— is not 
constantly at. work in India. 
But the activities of these 
organizations are believed 
to be more subtle than the 
Congress Party and govern- 
ment allege. 

“It’s intelligence-gather- 
ing, it’s a search for ‘friends,’ 
it’s a contest for influence,” 
commented one senior In- 
dian journalist during, a re- 
cent private conversation. 
Journalists, in fact, find , 

themselves regular targets 
of this “search for friends.” 
According to several top re- 
'porters on leading New 
Delhi and out-of-town jour- 
nals, those foreign missions 
most lavish in their treat- 
ment of Indian journalists 
are, on the “Western” side, 
the Americans, the West 
Germans and the South 
Koreans. In the Communist 
camp, it’s the Soviet Union, 
the Poles, Czechs and North 
Koreans who extend the 
greatest “hospitality.” 

Concerned over the effect 
such influence may have on 
newsmen, bureaucrats, schol- 
ars and others, the govern- 
ment is planning to pass a 
bill in the coming Parlia- 
ment session which will sev- 
erely limit the foreign “hos- 
pitality” Indians may accept. 
The bill would sharply cur- 
tail press junkets, foreign 
scholarships and other trav- 
el at the invitation of all 
foreign countries. 

Similarly, the government 
is phasing out foreign vol- 
untary agencies, including the 
U.S. Peace Corps. By 1974, 
voluntary agencies from the 
United States, Japan, West 
Germany, Britain, Canada, 
Sweden and Australia will no 
longer be allowed to operate 
in India. 

The government contends 
that activity of certain 
American scholars are even 
more menacing than those 
of some Peace Corps volun- 


cvidence. he said, that the narilclpants were almost of some Peace Corps voUra- 
ForAReleaafr <2QQmm&: CiAhRraR84HQ0499RW«1'0001000Q5-tf omc ( ° , these schol- 
disruptive elements, partic- young men who were prob- ars, wKo until the beginning 
ularly right-wing, anti-social- ably just looking for some 


continued 
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or this year Had their stud- 
ies in Jndia paid for by U.S. 
government holdings of ru- 
pees under Public Law 480, 
have also been gathering in- 
telligence for the CIA, the 
government maintains. 

There is a certain irony in 
the current outburst taking 
place during a period of un- 
precedented Congress Parly 
power and government sta- 
bility. The last time the CIA 
came in for extensive attack 
in India was immediately 
after ttic 1907 general elec- 
tions, in which the Congress 
suffered a major setback. 

Some observers see the 
present outburst as an ex- 
pression of India’s concern 
with the Nixon administra- 
tion’s efforts at friendship 
with China; the resulting 
feeling that India should 
maintain its relations with 
the Soviet Union; and a be- 
lief here that no improve- 
ment is in sight in indian- 
American relations. 
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By CHARLES VV. WHALEN, JR. ; 

Third District Congressman ; 

Legislation with important consequences both for the 
Congress and for our foreign policy presently is being 
considered by the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

The bill, sponsored by Senator John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky, proposes the Central Intelligence Agency submit 
regular reports to the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees and to the House Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services Committees. 

This measure would require the CIA to keep the 
Committees fully and currently informed “regarding 
intelligence information collected by the Agency concerning 
the relations of the United States to foreign countries and 
matters of national security.” 

The bill’s provisions were patterned after the Joint Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, which specified that the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Defense Department keep the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy fully informed. 

Proponents of the legislation argue that it is necessary to be 
kept well-informed in order to deal effectively with foreign 
policy decisions. The Foreign Relations Committee, in its 
report on the measure, said a “right to full information and 
analysis. ..would strengthen and improve the operation of our 
government ” 

“The bill is needed to enable Congress properly to carry out 
its Constitutional responsibilities for the making of foreign 
policy and national security.” • ' 

The State Department opposes the plan. It contends such 
legislation would be dangerous to national security and would 
allow Congress to overstep its Constitutional bounds. 

In my view, complete and accurate information is 
necessary for Congress to reassert its Constitutional role as a 
participant in the making of foreign policy, and this measure 
is needed to provide that information. In order for Congress 
to be coequal with the executive branch, it must have the 
same right to information that the executive has. 

Much of wiiat has happened in Southeast Asia is directly ' 
traceable to information ’in Congress. This bill would be 
invaluable in avoiding such uninformed judgments in the 
future. 

To prevent the disclosure of secret information, the 
measure would permit only Members of the relevant 
Committees, and their staffs, to receive the reports. The : 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has already 
demonstrated the success of this practice. 

The National Security Act of 1947. which created the CIA, 
provided that information gathered by the agency was to be - 
used onlv by the executive branch. Until now, Congress has 
received the information only at the discretion of the 
President. 

Senator Cooper's bill was first studied by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and approved on July 17. The < 

! bill then was referred to the Senate Armed Services for 
further consideration. 

I will strongly support this measure when it comes before 
the House. With a legal right to CIA information. Congress 
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Had this bill been passed twelve years ago. our recent 
history might have been completely different. 
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Author’s Query 


I am interested in obtaining 
written reports of personal ex- 
periences of civilians involving 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
These will be published, with 
permission of the contributors, 
as part of an anthology con- 
cerned with the extent to which 
the C.I.A. is involved with 
civilian life. L. G. Pedersen 
U. of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 27514. 
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\ Mrs. Gandhi 
Alleges CIA 
Activities - 

NEW DELHI, Oct. 3 (UPI) 
—Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi’s attack on the activities of ' 
the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency in India raised fears 
in U.S. embassy circles here 
today of further damage to In- 
dian-American relations. 

. Mrs. Gandhi told a local 
Congress Party meeting yes- 
terday that she had informa-- 
tion that the CIA had become 
active in India. 

She asked the party workers 
• to be vigilant and to counter- 
act the CIA’s activities. 

Mrs. Gandhi did not say pre- 
cisely what the CIA was doing 
, in India. “It is not for us to 
prove that this agency is work- ' . 
ing in our country.” she said. 
“It 'is for the CIA to prove 
that it is not active in India.” 

Sniping at the CIA lias be- 
come traditional in Tndia. 
Shankar Dayal .Sharma, presi- ' 
dent of the Congress Party, 
resurrected the issue on Sept. 

21 at a news conference. He 
accused the CIA of involv- 
ment in recent civil disturb- 
ances here. 

At the time,- a U.S. embassy ’ 
spokesman said “Such accusa- ■ 
tions are outrageous and have 
no basis in fact.” But the em- ■ 
bassy declined to comment on- *# 
Mrs. Gandhi's remarks. 

In Washington, State De-. . 
, partment officials denied her ' 
charges. Department spokes- 
man Charles W. Bray was 
asked: “Are you privy to what 
■ the CIA is doing?” 

1 “We are quite satisfied,” he.' 

1 replied. - . ,. . !'< 
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India Swipe at CIA 
Could Hurt Ties 


NEW DELHI (UPD— Prime 
d Minister Indira Gandhi’s at- 
< tack on the activities of the 
.i; U.S. Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy in India has raised fears 
in U.S. Embassy circles of 
further damage to American- 
Indian relations, already at an 
all-time low. 

Mrs. Gandhi yesterday told 
a meeting in Ranchi for work- 
ers in her ruling Congress 
- party that she had informa- 
tion the CIA had .become ac- 
tive in India. 


liam P. Rogers will raise the 
issue when he meets in Wash- 
ington on Thurday with Indian 
Foreign Minister Swaran 
Singh. 

It was learned here that 
Washington already has told 
Indian diplomats privately in 
the United States that such 
criticism is “not construc- 
tive.” 

The Indian diplomats, were 
reported to have responded 
that India, like the United 
States, is “a free country” 
and its officials could say 
what they pleased. 

Watch Russians 


THE EVENING STAR and DAILY NEWS 

Washington, D. C., Tuesday, October 3, 1972 


She asked the party loyal- 
. ists at Ranchi, which is in 
‘ the northeastern state of 
Bihar, to be vigilant of the 
;■ CIA and to counteract its ac- 

■ tivities. 1 

' Mrs. Gandhi did not say 
what the CIA was doing in 
India. 

’• “It is not for us to prove 
that this agency is working in 
.our country,” she told the 

■ party workers. “It is for the 
1 CIA to prove that it is not ac- 
' tive in India.” 

In Washington, State De- 
partment spokesman Charles 
W. Bray III said that “any 
implication that the United 
States government is involved 
in the internal affairs of In- 
, . • dia is quite without founda- 
i tion.” 

He said the United States 
would withhold specific com- 
ment ■ until the exact allega- 
:* tions of Mrs. Gandhi are re- 
* ceived here from the embas- 
I hy in New Delhi. 

‘Old Hat’ Issue 

:> Sniping at the CIA is old 
; hat in India. Dr. Shankar 
VDayal Sharma, president of 
the Congress party, resurrect- 
1 ed the issue Sept. 21 at a Cal- 
- cutta news conference in 
. whjch he accused the CIA of 
'..involvement in recent civil 
^ -disturbances in this country. 

At the time, a U.S. Embas- 
•sy spokesman said “such ac-. 
- cusations are outrageous .and 
T'fiave no basis in fact.” The 
. embassy this time declined 
Vta comment onMrs. Gandhi’s 

1 rtttJifHs&ved For Release 

It was considered likely 
.■'■ that Secretary of State Wil- 


It is generally believed here 
that the primary mission of 
the CIA in India is to v-atch 
the activities of the Russians. 
Those in a position to know 
say the CIA has little or no 
interest in the domestic politi- 
cal situation in India. 

The agents are known to 
have Indian contacts, who pre- 
sumably are paid and could 
infiltrate political organiza- 
tions for reporting purposes. 

Relations between the United 
States and India plunged to 
an all-time low when the 
United States “tilted” in favor 
of Pakistan during Decem- 
ber’s India-Pakistan war. 

(Kuldip Nayar, the Star- 
News special correspondent 
in India, reports from New 
Delhi that after the general 
elections in 1967, the Indian 
Intelligence Bureau submitted 
a report alleging that “fi- 
nancial assistance” during 
the elections had come from 
American sources. It claimed 
that the ultimate source of 
funds was the CIA. 

Two Steps Seen 

(Two courses of action were 
then considered appropriate: 
One, not to permit the work- 
ing, of those U.S. foundations 
and organizations which were 
suspected to have originated 
intelligence agencies such as 
the CIA. Two, the receipt of 
donations and other forms of 
financial assistance from 
American sources would be 


(The government of India 
has already begun implement- 
ing both steps. Most U.S. 
. organizations have wound up 
their activities in India and 
one of the recent' ones phasing 
out its activities is CARE 
Similarly, legislation is being 
brought forth to enable the 
government to approve of in- 
vitations received by individ- 
uals and organizations from 
America before they are ac- 
cepted. ) 


subject to more rigorous con- 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
The case of Maj. Richard Barrett, the 
United States diplomat who has been held by 
the Syrian Government since Sept. 9, shows 
signs of slowly building into a couse celebre. 

The major, who is from Wyoming, is the 
assistant military attache in the United 
States Embassy in Amman, Jordan. lie was 
traveling by road from Amman to Beirut, to 
visit his wife and child, when he was taken 
into custody at the intervening Syrian fron- 
tier post of Deraa. 

Nothing was said about the incident till 
Sept. 19 when the news broke in an Arabic 
language newspaper in Beirut. The United 
States State Department then .said it had 
maintained silence because it had been using 
quiet diplomacy to obtain Major Barrett’s 

release. It also then became known that both 
Italy, which has been looking after United 
Slates interests in Syria since 1967, and 
Lebanon had tried, and failed, to get more out 
of Syria than a bare acknowledgement of the 
arrest. 

Syria now has been put off limit s for United 
States officials. And the State Department 
has twice expressed its concern at Major 
Barrett’s imprisonment. 

There are three theories concerning the 
arrest. The first and least likely is that the 
major defected to Syria taking important 
documents with him. This seems very im- 
probable to say the least. 

The second theory is that he is being heid on 
espionage charges, and one Beirut publica- 
tion predicts he will be put on trial as Gary 

Powers of the U-2 incident was in the Soviet 
Union, 

The arguments favoring the espionage 
' theory are that the major is said to be fluent 
in Arabic, a dubious accomplishment that is 
always likely to arouse suspicion here; that 
he made unusually frequent trips by road 
across Syria, and showed partic&lar interest 
■in the frontier area where Palestinian com- 
mando units are stationed; that, according to 
one story, he had two passports on him — 
diplomatic and ordinary; and that, above all, 
there was that strange gap of silence of 10 
days, which suggests embarrassment in 
Washington. 



Syrian officers who were iddnapped by Israel 
from Lebanese territory on July 21. • 

When Lebanon and Syria took the matter t.o - 
the UN Security Council the United States 
abstained on a resolution that was passed 
ordering Israel to return its prisoners. Israel 
has ignored the resolution, saying that it 
would liberate its hostages only in return for 
1 all Israeli prisoners held by all Arab coun- 
tries, especially including Egypt 

The argument here is that if the United 
States thus condones the situation where 
■country “A” can kidnap hostages from 
country “B” on the territory of country "C” 
to obtain the release of prisoners in country 
“D,” then it is surely permissible for country 
“B” to lake a hostage on its own territory 
from country “E” (America) to get back its 
prisoners from country "A.” 

The Middle East policy of the United States 
has been profoundly pro-Israel and anti-Arab 
for the past 25 years, it is said here, yet 
United States interests and individual United 
States citizens have seldom suffered harm 
from the Arabs, The case of Major Barrett 
shows that Arab tolerance may be changing. 

If the major were innocent, the argument 
goes, would not Washington have been the 
first to announce the news and to raise a hue 
and cry instead of leaking the information 
belatedly to a Lebanese newspaper? 


The third and perhaps most probable 
theory is that Major Barrett is being held as a 


hostage by 
pressure Israel 7 


,9 
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Moscow (Reuter) — The 
memoirs of Gordon A. Lons- 
dale, a Soviet master spy, 
have run into a mysterious 
delay after beginning publica- 
tion here almost a year ago. 

Lonsdale, alias Konon Mo- 
lody, alias Georgi Lonov, died 
in October,- 1970, while picking 
mushrooms in the woods near 
Moscow. 

A professionally- edited ver- 
sion of his memoirs began 
appearing a year later in 
the monthly magazine Molo- 
daya Gvardiva L Young Guardi. 
Three installments appeared at 
intervals, but there have been 
none since last March. 

. Lonov — this was his real 
name according io the maga- 
zine— was. sentenced to 25 

years in prison by a .British 
court in 1961 for his part in a 
spy ring seeking British naval 
secrets. 

He was known in Britain as 
Gordon Arnold Lonsdale, and 
he even published what pur- 
ported to be his autobiography 
there after being released in a 
swap for Greville M. Wynne, a 
British businessman convicted 
■of spying against Russia in 
1963. 

“Not our fault” 

But Lonsdale’s story' has not 
done too well in the country 
which honors him as one of its 
most distinguished agents. 

.A member of Molodaya 
Gvardiya’s staff said the jour- 
nal hoped to continue publish- 
ing the memoirs, but it would 
not be until the new year. 

Asked why they had been 
held up, she explained that 

“the reasons are complicated 
„ . . But one thing is clear, the 
delay in continuing publication 
is not our fault.” 

So far the memoirs have 
described how Lonov went to 
Canada to establish his cover j 
as a Canadian citizen, then] 
moved to Britain where he set j 
himself up in the vending ma- 1 
chine business. I 

The last installment, which 
ended on Chapter 18, told how 
Lonov met his British contact, 


Harry F. Houghton, in London 

It suggested that Houghton’! 
friend, Ethel E. Gee, who ob- 
tained secret papers for Lons- 
dale, was under the impression 
the spy was an American 
naval officer named Alec John- 
son. 

Describing Lonsdale's first 
meeting with her, the account 
said that to judge by all ap- 
pearances she had no doubt 
she was helping an American 
naval officer. 

The installment concluded by 

saying that Houghton was gen- 
erously rewarded for his 
services “as Assistant Naval 
Attache Alec Johnson had 
promised him when they- first 
met.” 

Houghton and Miss Gee later 
served 10 years in English 
prisons for espionage. 

The reason for the delay in 
continuing the memoirs is not 
likely to become known, but 
the following installments 

could be expected . to cover'’ 
Lonov's arrest, 'interrogation, 
trial and imprisonment. 

Possibly the man who has, 
been putting the memoirs into ‘ 
publishable form, Trofim Po-' 
dolin. has simply failed to turn 
out the sequel yet, but it is more ‘ 
probable that it has been held 
back for oilier, less easily ex- ' 
plained reasons, by Lonov’s old 
employers, the Soviet security 
forces. 


HS/HC- iso 
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\7TENiTANE, Laos — Still savoring “ They weren’t ten deep for the Laos assignment, 

but I just pinch myself daily when I think I’m 
being paid for doing this.” 

■ — G. McMurtrie Godley 


V his cigar after a three-course 
luncheon washed down with French 
wines, G. McMurtrie Godley answered 
the telephone, postponed his tennis 
game, dashed to his sedan and was 
driven off at top speed. 

“Wheatburner 50 to Wheatburner 
Base,” he intoned into the car’s radio- 
telephone, “heading for airport — ten- 
four.” The rush mission of American 
Ambassador Godley on an otherwise 
sleepy recent afternoon in the Laotian 
capital turned out to be a false alarm 
of sorts. There was just a chance that 
three captured American pilots North 
Vietnam had agreed to release might 
be on board the regular weekly Aero- 
flot flight which was arriving from 
Hanoi ahead of schedule. And “Mac” 
Godley wanted to be on hand just in 
case the men accepted his personal 
suggestion they disembark and accept 
. U.S. government transportation home 
rather .than continue in the company 
of their antiwar chaperones. 

While Russians in sports shirts and 
North Vietnamese in pith helmets and 
business suits streamed off the Ilyu- 
. shin 18, Godley saw that the pilots 
were not among the passengers, got 
back into the car and headed home to 
change for tennis. “Forty-five minutes 
is about all the tennis I can take in 
this age anyway.” 

At 55, Godley has been going at this 
pace for more than three years in Laos 
and, for that matter, ever since he 
graduated from Yale, class of ’39. Part 
proconsul, part traditional striped- 
pants diplomat and part general, God- 
ley personally directs the no longer 
quite so secret American war in Laos 
—and loves every minute of it. 

... He has no doubts about his job or 
how to carry it out even though his 
critics suspect he is more Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird’s man in Vienti- 
ane than Secretary of State William 
Rogers.’ “Call me field marshal if it 
makes you feel better,” he is inclined 
to say. “I don’t care. But please note 
I’ve got no troops.” 


“Uncle Sugar’ 


I NVOLVED in undercover work since 
World War II when he dealt 
with American prisoner of war prob- 
lems- while based in Switzerland, one 
of the first U.S. diplomats to work, 
closely with the military, activist am- 
bassador to the Congo during the 
“Simba” revolt in 1964, Godley be- 
lieves in the American world mission 
in uncomplicated terms uncomfortable 
to more doubting Americans. 

So big and burly that Congolese 
called him “The Bear that Walks Like 
a Man” when he was ambassador in 






By Jonathan C. Randal 

Wa&hinEton Post Forelen Service 


Godley is given to pithy, direct lan- • 
guage of a nature which an earlier age 
would not have found repeatable in 
mixed company. Pure product of the 
Cold War in warm climates, he invaria- 
bly refers to the United States as 
“Uncle Sugar,” a sobriquet reflecting 
the persuasiveness of American power 
in underdeveloped countries. 

Even with a staff of 1,200 diplomatic, 
military and CIA men, as ambassador 
to this Oregon-sized country Godley 
has his hands full: 

• Requesting and approving all 
American air strikes against North Vi- 
etnamese and Pathet Lao troops — who 
numbered over 100,000 just before the 
Easter invasion of South Vietnam— in 
northern Laos and along the Ho Chi 
Minh supply trails leading south to 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

• Directing CIA military operations 
and the activities of . some 230 military 
attaches whose tasks include supplying 
arms and ammunition to the Royal. Lao 
army, Meo tribesmen and Thai volun- 
teers in the Plain of Jars north of Vi- 
entiane and in the southern Laos pan- 
handle. 

• Keeping able neutralist Premier 
Souvanna Phouma in office despite re- 
peated right-wing efforts to dislodge 
him, to ensure that the tatty facade on 
the 1962 accords remains intact for an- 
other effort to neutralize Laos in the 
event of an Indochina-wide peace set- 
tlement, a task even the North Viet- 
namese and Pathet Lao representa- 
tives here privately concede he per- 
formed brilliantly in the past month. 

• Maintaining the precarious and ar- 
tificial Laotian economy within the 
limits of a congressional aid ceiling of 


$350 million annually, a far from easy 
task since most of the money goes for 
military spending. Indeed, the annual 
threat of the fall of the CIA’s base at 
Long Cheng on the Plain of Jars is 
feared less than the economic crisis re- 
flected by the fall in value of the Lao- 
tian kip from 500 to 800 to the dollar 
in the past year. 


Leopoldville, Godley maintains, “I 
think I’ve had the vAppeaVffdhFordRelease 2003/12/03 : CIA-RDP84-00499RI 
Foreign Service” and “if I end up 
being the fall guy I couldn’t care less.” 


Dropping the Veils 

71OR MOST of Godley’s first year as 
ambassador, and indeed since the 
1962 Geneva accords were broken first 
by North Vietnam and then by the 
United States, American military in- 
volvement was kept as secret as possi- 
ble. But in the past year or so, Wash- 
ington has progressively dropped the 
principal fiction imposed by the Ge- 
neva accords which set up the tripar- 
tite right-wing, neutralist and left-wing 
government under big power auspices: 
a promise to avoid any foreign military 
establishment in Laos except for a 
small French training mission, 

As early as 1964, the United States 
was deeply committed to the Souvanna 
Phouma government, providing aid, a 
stabilization fund for the kip and mili- 
tary help. In return, Souvanna 
Phouma allowed the United States to 
bomb North Vietnamese positions on 
the strength of a verbal understanding 
which even now remains the only basis 
for American military operations here. 

In March, 1970, President Nixon 
started lifting the secrecy after a Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
beaded by Stuart Symington held 
hearings on Laos as part of its investi- 
gation of U.S. commitments abroad. 
Whatever major mystery was left dis- 
appeared last December when U.S. of- 
icials 


ut_ oil _a_ guided tour of Long 

rs of Gen. Vang .. . 

continued 
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Pao’s CIA-paid mercenaries on the rim 
of the Plain of Jars. The base was in 
danger of falling to the North Viet- 
namese and it was apparently deemed 
wiser to let the press see the base 
rather than learning about it from 
triumphant enemy propaganda. 

The “Congo Mafia” 

P erhaps understandably, 

Godley’s staff has drawn heavily on 
men who served in the Congo in the 
early and middle Sixties. Indeed at one 
point the deputy chief of mission, CIA 
station chief and several important dep- 
uties, a U.S. Information Service staffer 
and several young diplomats all were 
part of what is known as Godley’s 
“Congo Mafia.” 

Although ambassadors are allowed 
wide latitude in choosing their staffs, 
Godley swears he hand-picked only 
one of his former Congo associates; 

, Monteagle Stearns, until recently the 
deputy chief of mission, who left a soft 
berth in the London embassy when 
Godley offered him a chance to “rejoin 
the real Foreign Service.” The others, 
Godley feels, logically ended up here 
because of the similarity of the skills 
and experience which stood them in 
good stead in the Congo. 

“You look at the State Department’s 
personnel structure and of 1,500 offi- 
cers there may be 250 with facility in 

> French," Godley explained, “then 75 
■ without family problems of one sort or 
another, perhaps 50 who are gung-ho, 
dedicated and not yellow, and then you 
choose the best. It’s only normal that 
two out of three have been in the 
other, similar area.” 

In the Congo, one of the most suc- 
cessful — some would say just plain 
lucky — exercises of American mili- 
tary and political power, the United 
States was instrumental in holding the 
country together. From 1960 to Janu- 
ary 1963, the United States provided 
the muscle behind the United Nations 
effort to repress rebellions in the cen- 
ter, northeast and southeast of the 
country. 

But less than 18 months after the 
United States helped the U.N. troops 
scatter mercenary soldiers, end the se- 
cession of copper-producing Katanga 
province and send its leader, Moise 
Tshombe, off to European exile, he 
was back again as prime minister of 
the entire country in July 1964. Faced 
with a Chinese-backed uprising which 
1 spread across the country, Godley 
backed Tshombe, brought in CIA-paid 
Cuban pilots to fly T-28 fighters, World 
War II B-26 bombers and U.S. Air 
Force C-130 transports which flew 
Belgian-financed white mercenaries 
around the country. 

Within a year of its inception the re- 


operation," recalled one of Godley’s 
Congo Mafia. “Our military aid started 
at $3 million and ended up costing $9 
million for the entire year 1964.” 

“A Frustrated Soldier” 

L IKE MANY OTHERS who served 
there, Godley is nostalgic about 
the Congo and likes to wear a brightly 
colored print shirt depicting President 
Joseph Desire Mobutu. Such sentiment 
is all the more touching since Godley 
had to have himself withdrawn as am- 
bassador in October 1966, after he 

grounded the Congolese air force to 
keep Mobutu from napaiming rebel- 
lious white mercenaries in Stanley- 
ville. 

Godley rates his Congolese experi- 
ence as “invaluable” in teaching the 
practical application of limited mili- 
tary and diplomatic operations. He fig- 
ures he spent 20 per cent of his time 
on military problems in the Congo but 
now devotes as much as 70 per cent of 
his efforts to them here. Only part of 
his long days is spent with large war 
maps on the walls of his windowless 
ground-floor embassy office. 

“I’m a frustrated soldier,” Godley 
concedes in noting his active military 
service is limited to two years’ naval 
duty from 1939 to 1941, when he went 
into government work. But for Godley, 
who admits to being intrigued by such 
weaponry as M-79 grenade launchers, 
doing his job is “getting the hell out ' 
into the field. You cannot do anything 
sitting behind a desk and reacting.” 

Flying in helicopters and light 
planes of the U.S, government-chart- 
ered Air America or Continental Air 
Service, Godley likes to put down on, 
dirt strips and see for himself. “I try 
to get out as much as possible, partly 
for morale purposes to see my field 
hands who risk their lives— and to en- 
courage Laotian officials to do like- 
wise,” he said, “but. also because I 
never go out without learning some- 
thing from the military attaches and 
CIA teams, some of whom have been 
here 8, 10, 12 years.” 

Godley’s appreciation of the military 
dates back to a tour as first secretary 
in the Paris embassy in the early Fif- 
ties, where he worked on NATO infra- 
structure and on securing French 
agreement for American bases to be 
built for the alliance in the then 
French Morocco. Back in Washington 
in 1958 after a tour in Cambodia, he 
was involved in planning the U.S. land- 
ing during the Lebanese civil war. 

“I was horrified by the vacuum be- 
tween both sides of the Potomac,” he 
recalled. He later was instrumental in 


setting up an exchange program for 
State and Defense Department offi- 
cers. 

An Earlier Breed 

B OTH IN THE CONGO and Laos, 
he believes the United States has 
been successful in “careful orchestra- 
tion of U.S. military might under tight 
political controls.” 

" “With a minimum of equipment and- 
zero commitment we are killing 30 
North Vietnamese a day,” he added, as 
well as tying up large enemy units 
which otherwise could be used against' 
South Vietnam. Yet with much of the 
air support coming from nearby bases 
in Thailand, Laos remains a sideshow 
to the South Vietnamese theater and 
(here is no really independent Ameri- 
can pi licy for Laos. 

Even critics among the Laotians and 
his fellow diplomats credit Godley 
with smooth crisis management al- 
though they decry U.S. policy here and 
throughout Indochina. 

“A classic diplomat couldn’t and 
wouldn’t do this kind of job,” said a 
diplomat in a backhanded compliment: 
He described Godlcy’s role as failing 
somewhere short of the total powers of 
a Marshal Louis Lyautey who built 
French Morocco with a free hand, or a 
Lt. Gen. Sir Sidney Clive, who ex- 
panded British power in India unfet- 
tered by the restraints of modern in- 
stant communications. 

But there is something of an earlier 
breed about Godley and the men who 
work for him here. 

A Congo veteran who also served in 
Vietnam took a perverse pride in the 
Nixon administration’s attitude to- 
wards Laos. "Here we’ve done more 
with less,” he said. “Maybe some 
places have had too many assets for 
their own good,” 

Godley works with Congress looking 
over one shoulder. “We cannot afford 
to jettison a single rocket pod here 
without accounting for it under the 
Symington restrictions,” one American 
said. 

Moreover, the Laos war is conducted 
with strange ground rules under which 
the North Vietnamese hold much of 
the country — if not the population- 
hut do not seek to take over the rich 
plain around Vientiane or other cities 
further to the south along the Mekong. 
River. Hanoi’s forbearance is appar- 
ently based on fears that Thailand 
would intervene were its borders along 
the Mekong threatened. "' -I 
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U.S.-Belgian paratroop drop on Stan- 
leyville which rescued hundreds of Eu- 
ropean refugees. “It was a shoestring ! 'continued 
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“I Pinch Myself Daily” -r-r 

O BSERVERS BELIEVE Godley’s 

main problem is less defending the' 
Long Cheng base — which once again' is 
under threat of enemy capture in the 
upcoming dry season — than in stabiliz- 
ing the increasingly critical economic 
situation. Ilis critics complain tliat- 
more than a decade of American lar- 
gesse has produced a thin crust of 
Mercedes owners but overall pauperi- 
zation, corruption and no sign of effi- 
cient administration. But even an am- 
bassador who opposes Godley con- 
ceded that "given American policy here 
I don’t think he has had much choice.”- 
The critics worry that Godley’s close 
relations with Souvanna Phouma have' 
caught the Laotian leader in a vise: 
“Souvanna Phouma uses American 
support to bolster his own bargaining 
power, but that means his government 
is dependent on the United States — 
quite a tightrope act.” 

Yet on a recent Sunday, in between 
playing with his wife, Betty, and their 
two adopted young Greek children, 
Godley managed to confer twice with 
the premier, read four hours of reports 
, and discuss the military situation with 
an aide. 

Godley Is not one to reflect on the 
justifications of United States policy — ' 
at least not in public. But a man who 
■ worked with him in the Congo put it in' 
one-dimensiorial terms that so many 
Americans have come to reject in the* 
past decade. “It sounds corny,” the 
man said, “but those of us here be- 
lieve in our country and believe what 
we are doing is right for the world.”.... 

For Godley, there are more nuances. 
“They weren’t ten deep for the Laos as- 
signment,” he said in characteristically 
admitting he bucked for the job, “but I 
just pinch myself daily when I think 
I’m being paid for doing this.” 
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Tribesmen’s Drive i n Laos Slows 

and Fears for Base Rise 


said' another American whor'T!’ ijcre^still use only fad 
lias watched the Communists 


By FOX BUTTERFIELD 

; Special to The New York Tlmti 

' LONGTIENG, Laos, Sept. 27 
— Maj. Gen. Vang Pao’s irreg- 
ular army of hill tribesmen has 
opened its annual rainy-season 
offensive against the Commu- 
nists around the Plaine des 
Jarres. 

■ But despite some successful 
thrusts behind the enemy’s 
lines, American • officials here 
are concerned that the irreg- 
ular’s campaign has stalled, 
bedeviled by exhaustion after 
many years of war and un- 
usually stiff . North Vietnamese, 
resistance. 

As a result, these Americans! 
fear that when the rains stop 
in another month, the North 
Vietnamese will still be in a 
good position to threaten the 
important .base at Longtieng 
and the 132,000 refuges who 
live in valleys iust to the south. 

“Militarily the loss of Long 
Tieng wouldn’t mean the end 
of the war,” said one high- 
ranking American officer at 
this onccrsecret center for the. 
irregular army, “but it would 
be a major catastrophe for the; 
hill people who have been re-i 
treating for four or five yearsj 
land would have to move on 
again.” 1 

Farther south lies only the 
hot, humid and already crowd- 
ed Vientiane plain, which the 
hill people, mostly members of 
the Meo tribe, consider unin- 
habitable. 

The chief hope of the Lao- 
tians and Americans is that 
when the roads become pass- 
able again in November, the. 
North Vietnamese, preoccupied; 
I by. their offensive in South' 
[Vietnam, will not suf- sitially 
reinforce the estimate* 6,000 
troops they have pattered 
around the Plaine ue Jarre and 
just north of Long Tieng. 

Last spring the Communists 
wiithdrew one of their two di- 
visions — the 312th — from the 
fight for Long Tieng, transfer- 
iring it across the border to 
jQuangtri Province. 

“If the North Vietnamese, 
don’t bring in a lot more 


troops we can hold Long Tieng, ”1 L 0n g Tieng has ended, Amerl-I sturdily built s 4 almost ^ all his 

* tpriran who! , _*:ii nniu fnr.i-ileader spends almost a 

time these days at Long Tieng 
and gives his officers a tongue- 

\tZ and" tife pS of 

troops or advisers is him report. — 


gradually push General Van. 
Pao’s forces south over the 
past five years. “It all depends 
on Hanoi.” 

Long Tieng itself, nestled in 


tious names and newsmen were 
not allowed to photograph 
Them. Foreign military aid to 


i^ujis iitiig **■ eign troops ur rfrVnpvk ac- But the number of Meos 

a narrow mountain valley 83 banned by the 1962 Geneva ac h is 30 000 so ldiers has 

miles northeast of Vientiane, cor d 0 n Laos. t padUv decreased as they have 

has been largely rebuilt since; The irregulars’ offensive be- became disillu- 

‘ l ’“ ♦hr-.mnnfh, in m id-August with four The v have been replaced 

separate task forces totaling >o - tribesmen, particu- 

I about 5,000 men bang by ot Loa> and by so- 

N nntn tuG xlGlgnta 1,11 V r „ Thai- 


- The irregulars’ offensive be- ^“^^T^became disillu- 

the devasting three-month gan j n mid-August with four d TheY have been replaced 
North Vietnamese' siege last task forces totaling f'oneu. ^ narticu- 

spring. General Vang Pao once 

again has his headquarters hv helicopter oiru me — i , 
here and many dependants of J ound the plain des jarres, I calico 


from Thai- 


ain des jarres, [caueo volunteers^, ^d an d 

the tribal soldiers have re-'^idT lies 20 miles north of j ‘ a) ’ , by the United States; 

turned after being evacuated. L Tieng . Their objective jcqt pp ^ q{ Thais 1S 0 
Planes belonging to Air t0 cu t in behind the on- - -- 

Americ aand Continental Air t t. enc bed North Vietnamese fac- 
Services bring “supplies for the L Lon „ pieng and force them 
irregulars. A squadron of tiny L 8 rct reat. 

T-28 fighter planes manned by j L B t Genera i Vang Pao s 


t 

; ip, wmvJI i* 

series oft 
jagged limestone cliffs that] 
look like the scenery in a Chi- 
nese landscape painting. 

Because of the Communists’ 
offensive in South Vietnam, 
American air support for the 
fighting here in. northern Laos 
has been drastically reduced, 
authoritative American sources 
say. It is down from an average 
of 200 sorties a day last year 
to only about 20 sorties a day. 
There are still a number of 


me nuiiiwu , , ■ 

closclv guarded secret, but one 
well-informed source estimates 
that ther are *' 'weltovei r the 
4,800 figure useu in a menace 


- — . Kuc uenciai , j Foreign Relations Committee re- 

Royal Lao Air Force pilots also reportedly exhausted by » . ... 

use the paved airstrip, which a ° t ° P s S ’ r [ng’s fighting and afraid P°rt last year, 
ends abruptly in a series of E ■ . _ , 


I of the Communists’ newly in- 
[troduced 130-mm. long-range, 
guns, moved slowly. 

In one of the columns, Amer- 
ican officers say, almost 500: 
men had to be evacuated with 
.trench foot after they had 
failed to dry their feet during 
[the monsoon rains. Another 
column lost its commanding of- 
ficer on the first day. 

Even more disastrous, the 
North Vietnamese did not pull 


1JL1CJ.IJ aiL 01.111 «■ liuuiwv-i pnuilll v IVUIUIUV^ 

lAmericans here, agents of the i back this year as they have in 
[Central Intelligence Agency, the past to shorten their sup- 
which finances and helps train; pj y lines during the torrential 
[and direct General Vang Pgo’S rains. Instead they have clung 

\i> c 1 ,.^>,. 1,4 Un caan . i . I IK. rYAcitinn C in 


forces. Several could be seen 
[today during a visit sponsored 
;by the American Embassy, 
’some' of them in jungle camou-,i 
flage uniforms carrying M-16i 
rifles and boarding helicopters 
with the irregular troops. 

Although much of the - se- 
jcrccy that once surrounded 


to heavily fortified positions in 
the mountains and blasted the 
irregulars with their artillery. 

General Vang Pao appears 
as energetic and determined as 
in the past. Despite years of 
J bitter fighting and defeat, the 
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By Thomas W. Lippman 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

AIGON — South Vietnam’s moun- 
tain tribesmen-— the primitive and 
gentle folk known collectively as the 
Montagnards— are losing two wars. 

One is the war against the North Vi- 
etnamese, ' who have occupied or de- 
stroyed hundreds of Montagnard vil- 
lages, seized their lands, used them as 
hostages to American bombs, farced 
them into service as laborers and 
killed them in combat. 

The other is the war against the 
South Vietnamese, themselves victims 
of war and privation, who are steadily 
encroaching oh the Montagnards’ tra- 
ditional lands and forcing them to con- 
front a harsh 20th-Century reality for 
which they are ill prepared. 

Throughout the Montagnard home- 
land in the Central Highlands of South 
Vietnam, there are people fighting a 
rear-guard action trying to help the 
tribes keep their families, villages and 
way of life intact. The U.S. Special 
Forces soldiers, who developed a close 
relationship with the Montagnards and 
for whom the Montagnards retain an 
affection they donot feel for the Viet- 
namese, have all gone home. But there 
remain medical missionaries, volunteer 
nurses, U.S. Agency for International . 
Development field workers, a few 
trained Montagnard civil servants and 
a handful of Vietnamese who have 
dedicated themselves to the interests 
of the tribes. 

The Montagnards, however, are a 
dark-skinned ethnic minority, they are 
primitive and unsophisticated, 
and they control a disproportionate 
amount of land in a country where 
there should be more than enough to 
go around but the dislocations of the 
war have created a shortage. 

As a result, any contest between the 
tribes and the Vietnamese— whether 
over policy matters in Saigon or over 
the ownership of a few acres in the 
Highlands— is unequal. These conclu-. 
sions which confirm the findings of 
many other journalists, anthropolo- 
gists ana sociologists who have looked 
into the problem, are the result of a 
four-day tour of the Highlands and in- 
terviews with U.S., Vietnamese and 
Montagnard officials there and in Sai- 

SJl 

situation. 


Montagnards was the French term 
for the group of more than two dozen 
linguistically distinct tribes and groups 
who lived in an arc running from 
Quanglri Province south through the 
sparsely populated Central Highlands 
to within about 50 miles of Saigon. 

Many of the men still wear breech- 
elouts and many of the women still go 
barc-breastcd, as they have for centu- 
ries. That is part of the reason for the 
low esteem in which they are held by 
the Vietnamese, who regard them as 
almost prehistoric. They are smiling, 
pipe-smoking and friendly, and the 
Americans who know them well praise 
them for their honesty and forthright- 
ness, in pointed contrast to the Viet- 
namese. 

A government decree signed five 
years ago was intended to ease the dis- 
satisfaction of the Montagnards and 
give them both a special semi-autono- 
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By Joseph Mastrangelo— The Washington Post 

Historically, the Montagnards have 


mous status and representation in the 
central government. But improvements 
on paper have done little to alter the 
basic situation. Even if the Saigon gov- 
ernment genuinely desired to protect 
the Montagnards and their land, to let 
them live in their ancestral homes and 
farm in their traditional ways and 
attend (heir own schools, this is a na- 
tion of Vietnamese at war, not moun- 
tain tribesmen at peace, and the Viet- 
namese interest comes first. 

By government statistics, 100,000 
Montagnards, or more than one of 
every eight in the country, were driven 
from their villages by this year’s North 
Vietnamese offensive and the massive 
bombing raids that came with it. For 
some, it was the third or fourth dislo- 
cation of the war. Thousands more, ac- 
cording to government officials In the 
Highlands, were killed or captured. 

Most of the refugees are barely sub- 
siding on government allotments and 
private donations in stark, barren, 
muddy, disease-infested camps where 
the mental suffering is worse than the 
physical. Officially, they are waiting to 
go home, but in fact most of them are 
to be permanently resettled far from 
their native villages, which are in 
areas the Saigon government does not 
control. 

In the Highlands, as elsewhere In 
the country, there have been com- 
plaints that even the meager allot- 
ments of rice and fish to which the ref- 
ugees are entitled were not being de- 
livered in full because of corruption 
along the supply line. 

In Darlac Province, for example, a 
senior U.S. adviser who said that “in 
general the government here has done 
a pretty good job of giving them the 
benefits they are entitled to, and then 
some,” went on to say that there had 
been “no systematic shortchanging” of 
the refugees, just random incidents. 

Y Jut Buon To, a Montagnard who is 
the ethnic minorities service chief for 
the province, said he instructed the 
people at one large camp to refuse one 
shipment of rice because all the 1,000- 
kilogram sacks weighed in at 700 kilo- 
grams each. He also said that there 
were four camps in the area and only 
one — where a Montagnard was in 
charge— was giving its refugees their 
full allotment. From the others, he 
said, people were forced to go into the 
streets of Banmethout, the province 
capital, to beg. 

Losing Men and Land 

iESIDES the new wave of refugees, 

about 40,000 more Montagnards 

are living unhappily in bleak resettle- 
ment villages to which the government 


region. The - - ° — — - 
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in ihiee provinces. 


and a half ago for security reasons. 
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Montagnard militiamen, who were 
supposedly exempt from service in the 
regular- South Vietnamese army be- 
cause they are in the military and be- 
cause they arc members of an ethnic 
minority, are being grabbed up to fill 
the depleted ranks of some South Viet- 
namese divisions. 

The request of Montagnard leaders 
that they be allowed to form their 
own regiments, instead of being dis- 
persed among the Vietnamese, has 
been turned down, a fact attributed by 
some authorities to a lingering suspi- 
cion in the Saigon government that the 
tribes, who rose in armed revolt in the 
mid-1960s, remain less than fervent, in 
their ideological commitments to 
South Vietnam. 

A land reform law enacted five 
years ago to give highland villagers 
title to their traditional lands— -in 
other words, to give them on paper 
what they always had in fact until 
President Ngo Dinh Diem allowed eth- 
nic Vietnamese to begin moving to the 
Highlands 20 years ago— -has had only 
scattered success. 

Many of the lands involved are no 
longer controlled by South Vietnam, 
and in the more secure areas, close to 
cities and along principal' highways, 
ethnic Vietnamese moving up from the 
crowded, •refugee-swollen coast have 
begun to take over. 

The result of all this, according the 
gloomier sources among those inter- 
viewed, is that the Montagnard way of 
life is doomed to extinction. 

Three Montagnards have earned 


U.S. college degrees, and a handful 
were trained for the French civil serv- 
ice. Almost 200 are enrolled at the 
Montagnard Training Center in Pleiku, 
a kind of community college for the 
hill tribes. 

But most still spend their lives in 
the inefficient, land-consuming slash- 
and-burn agriculture that is part of the 
problem they face in their struggle to 
keep their traditional territories. 

In the fertile Mekong Delta, the gov- 
ernment estimates that a peasant can 
produce enough food for his family on 
IVi. acres, which is his maximum allot- 
ment under the land reform program. 
But a Montagnard family needs up to 
50 acres because of the semi-nomadic 
farming system that leaves parts of 
each family's land fallow ail the time. 

That is why the Montagnards, who 
seem to have so much land, are so ap- 
prehensive about encroachments on it 
and about plans to concentrate them in 
smaller areas than they now consider 
theirs. 

In the words of a Montagnard civil 
servant in Darlac, “there will be blood- 
shed over land before the issue is set- 
tled.” 

Frequent Relocations 

N AY LUETT, a Montagnard who is 
the government's minister for eth- 
nic minorities development, said in an 
interview that “all that you saw, all 
you tell me about what you heard in 
the Highlands, is true.” 

President Nguyen Van Thieu, he 


said, “has instructed me to push very 
hard” to meet the demands of the 
Montagnards and carry out programs 
designed to help them, but “the per- 
centage of Vietnamese who really want 
to assist the Montagnards is very 
small.” 

Furthermore, in Duett’s view, “It 
will be very hard for the people ever 
to go back into the hills” as they de- 
sire to do. 'They must be where they 
can escape bombs, escape death.” 

Duett, said lie hopes to move all Mon- 
tagijards out of the country’s four 
northern provinces and resettle them, 
along with refugees from Communist- 
held parts of Kontum province, in 
three provinces of the Highlands: 
Pleiku, Darlac and Quangduc. That is 
an area the size of Vermont with a cur- 
rent permanent population of less than 
half a million. Bananas, coffee, rubber, 
vegetables and upland rice grow there 
in abundance. 

But as maps on display in govern-; 
ment offices in those provinces show, 
there are already Vietnamese who 
have begun to farm large tracts in the 
secure areas— “Vietnamese with their 
tractors,” as one official said — while 
the Montagnard refugees remain hud- 
dled in their camps waiting for their 
allotments of land. 

“Without land the Montagnards can- 
not live,” Nay Luett said. But he did 
not deny that the dwindling amount of 
land still available is being taken over 
by the Vietnamese while the Montag- 
nards wait helplessly for the flood tp 
recede. - 
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By DONALD R. MORRIS 
l’nst News Analyst 

Evgeniy Sorokine, 24, an 
employe of the GRU Rcziden- 
' (lira in the Soviet Embassy in 
Vientiane, Laos, has defected 
to the United Stales. 

According 1o AP and UPI 
reports, Sorokine and his wife 
Tatiana were posted to Laos 
.in 1971, where he was as- 
signed duties as driver and 
French interpreter for Col. 

1 Vladimir P. Gretehanine. 

Gretchanine was listed as a 
Soviet military attache. In the 
early 1960s, Gretchanine was 
posted to Washington, and 
'was expelled in the course of 
i a quid pro quo reprisal for 
several U.S. diplomats ex- 
i polled from Moscow at the 
time.' 

ON SEPT. 10 Sorokine's car 
was found crashed into a iree 
..halfway between the Soviet 
Embassy and Vientiane Air- 
port. That evening he re- 
quested political asylum at 

— ■ " - =»f^ ! 


the U.S. Embassy, and the 
following day he was flown 
out of Laos, probably on a 
chartered Air America flight. 

Sorokine is now reported to 
be in the United States. Ta- 
tiana Sorokine remains in 
Vientiane. 

These are the bare outlines 
of a story that wilt not be ex- 
panded on by official U.S. 
sources, at least for some 
lime to come. Several con- 
clusions, however, may be 
drawn. 

Sorokine was an employe 
of the Soviet military in- 
telligence service, the GRU; 
he was not attached to the 
KGB. All personnel attached- 
to the Soviet military attache 
office are employes or offi- 
cers of the GP.U. and never 
of the KGB. Gretchanine is, 
and always was, a GRU offi- 
cer. 

SOROKINE WAS, most 
likely, not an officer, but an 
employes whose duties were 
exactly as given; driver-inter* 
preter to Col. Gretchanine, 
whose rank indicates he was 


probably Dip GRU Rosidrni 
— the officer in command of 
the GRU Rezidentura. 

Although not an agent han- 
dler, Sorokine will be no- 
netheless valuable, lie will he 
able to provide a complete 
breakdown of the GRU Rezi- 
dentura, including those offi- 

Post analysis 

cers under other covers out- 
side of the Military Attache 
Office. lie will undoubtedly be 
ahle to identify a goodly pro- 
portion of the KGB Resi- 
dent u a as well. His duties 
would also have enabled him 
to identify a number of GRU 
agents, developmental cases 
and spotting leads as well. 

Several aspects of (he story 
hint that Sorokine may be. 
something of a handling prob- 
lem. More than twenty offi- 
cers of the Soviet intelligence 
services have detected to 
Western countries. It is the 
act of a deeply maladjusted 
man, a misfil in his own 
society >.vho is, by cutting off 
hts entire past life with no 


hope of return, in effect, tak- 
ing what, may be the only al- 
ternative to suicide open io 
him. Eor complex psy- 
chological reasons, defection 
almost never occurs before 
middle age, and Sorokine, at 
24, is quite possibly the 
youngest GRU defector to 
reach the West. 


Laotian Foreign Ministry the 
same day he was flown out ol 
I he country. They dropped 
their standard gambit in such 
cases, which was to charge 
that the defector had ab- 
sconded with the embassy 
petty cash fund and should be 
treated as a -common crimi- 
nal. Either they placed little 
reliance in the Laotian police, 
or they knew he was out of 
the country when they report- 
ed his absence. 

THE CIA is to be oom- 
; ( mended for the speed with 
'which Sorokine was evac- 
uated; even in I-aos subh op- 
erations pose administrative 
problems, especially with a 
sudden walk-in. Over the 
years, they have been able to 
count on such a defection ev- 
ery 18 months or so. to imple- 
ment the knowledge gained 
from their independent pene- 
trations of the Sov-’p; services. 

Sorokine, in far-, may be 
astonished to find that his 
; hosts know more about the 
'GRU than he docs. . It has 

happened before. 


THE CRASHED car in- 
dicates further agitation and 
a spur-of-the-moment deci- 
sion. Under no circumstances 
would this be some form ol 
window-dressing to mislead 
the Soviets; the CIA eschews 
such James Bondish dramat- 
ics. 

Sorokine's desertion of his 
, wife may be still further evi- 
, rience of disturbance: had the 
defection been planned in ad- 
vance with CIA assistance 
• she could easily have been 
evacuated as well. (But sev- 
eral detections have been - 
triggered by the urge to es- 
cape an impossible marital ; 
situation, i 

The Soviets reported that 
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By ERIK BERT 

In* the last few years “dissid- 
ent” Soviet authors have found a 
good market in the United States. 
Their books are assured uni- 
formly of favorable reviews, and 
these conduce to larger sales. 

Sales . are helped along by a 
good press which is provided by 
the U.S. corps in Moscow. The 
bureau reporters for the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, 
the Christian Science Monitor, as 
well as visiting firemen, make 
sure that every squeak, or snarl, 
of a “dissident,” every onion-skin 
manifesto, is reported at length. 
In the absence of a squeak, or snarl 
or manifesto, some enterprising 
re-porter can be counted on to sug- 
gest one. 

This leads to other things, 
among t them to Radio Liberty 
headquarters in Munich, West 
Germany, whence the U.S. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency broad- 
casts anti-Soviet propaganda to the 
Soviet Union. 

The story of Ibis broadcasting 
is told in the Library of Congress 
study of Radio Liberty, made pu- 
blic earlier this year by Senator 
J. W. Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The study was prepared by Jo- 
seph G. Whalen, a CIA agent in 
1951 and since then an employe 
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ber, 1970, Aleksandr Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s “The First Circle,” and 
in late 1971, Solzhenitsyn’s “Aug- 
ust 1914,” in 62 parts. 

Solzhenitsyn’s “First Circle” 
was read over Radio Liberty three 
days a week over a five-month- 
period. 

One of the -brightest lights in 
the “dissident” firmament is An-’ 
drei Sakharov,. Soviet^physicist, 
who burst on the U.S. and inter- 
national scene with publication 

of his “Progress, Coexistence 
and Intellectual Freedom.” 

Between August 5 and 13, 1971, 
“Progress, Coexistence and In- 
tellectual Freedom” was broad- 
cast by Radio Liberty’s North 
Caucasian Service in the Russian, 
Karachai, Ossetian and Avar lan- 
guages, according to the Library 
of Congress study. 

The CIA and its broadcasting 
technicians are not convinced that 
broadcasting “dissident” books 
in their entirety is the most ef- 
fective use that can be made of 
them. 

This was discussed last year 
at a meeting of Radio Liberty’s 
“Russian Service” in the Munich 
headquarters. 

Robert Tuck, director of RL’s 
Program Operations Division, 
“suggested that books of this na- 
ture should be analyzed, discuss- 
ed and reviewed extensively in 
broadcasts, rather than being 
read in toto.” 

In the “dissident” market, lite- 
rary standards are secondary to 
political criteria, of course. Most 
notorious in this area was the 
award of the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature last year to Solzhenitsyn. 
His literary quality was not the 
reason he was chosen. The sub- 
sequent anti-Soviet brush fire set 
by the U.S. press about Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s receiving the award show- 


of the Library of Congress. He 
has made anti-Communism his 
life’s work. 

“Dissident” books and their 
authors offer important possibili- 
ties for exploitation by the CIA. 

But books are, in the nature of 
things, long in respect to broad- 
casting technique. Nevertheless 
the CIA has used them. 

Since May 1909 Radio Liberty 
has broadcast, in “unpublished 
Works of Soviet Authors,” works 
by Marchenko, Bulgakov, Plata- 
nov, Pasternak, Solzhenitsyn, and 
N. Ya-Mandelshtam, according 
to the Library of Congress study. 

During February 19-24, 1971, 

Radio Liberty broadcast Andrei 
Amalrik’s “Will the Soviet Union 
Survive until 1984?” in six parts; 
from March to July 1970 w Boris 
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16 parts; from July to Decern- 


ed that literature was low on 
the list of its concerns. 

Literary judgment has become a 
matter of controversy on occasion 
even within the CIA broadcasting 
fraternity. 

The Library of Congress study 
of the CIA’s Radio Liberty oper- 
ations reports that an “incipient 
issue began to emerge in Octo- 
ber 0 971) over the handling of 
Solzhenitsyn’s novel ‘August 1914’.” 

“Some staff (in Munich— EB) 
did not share the enthusiasm of 
some Western observers over the 
high literary quality of this work. 
At an informal discussion the 
issue arose in the form of a 
question as to how RL should 
report these mixed views. 

. “Our group felt that negative 
observations should be reported; 
another group . . . felt this 
would be unfair to Solzhenitsyn.” 

“Moreover, it was pointed out 
that it would be counterproduc- 
tive to RL’s purposes to report 
sharp criticism of Solzhenitzyn’s 
stature in the eyes of the Soviet 
people. . .” , 

With the publication of Sakha- 
rov’s book in the summer of 1968, 
“the parameters of dissent ex- 
panded” and the “movement en- 
tered a new phase.” the Library 
of Congress declares. 

The reasons for the CIA’s in- 
terest in Sakharov’s “freedom” 

t 

cry are simple: 

“The publication of criticisms 
by Sakharov . . . was the first pro- 
grammatic document that brought 
into question some of the basic 
tenets of the Soviet system.” 

The non-literary, anti-Soviet cri- 
terion for judging ‘dissident’ lite- 
rature lias its quirks. Thus, Ar- 
thur Miller, playwright, writing 
in the New York Times, Dec. 10, 
1971, complained: 

“Solzhenitsyn’s works never 
brought charges against the cur- 
rent regime but only against that 
of Stalin." 


continued 
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The following clay David Sidor- 
sky, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia, replied (his letter to 
the Times wasn’t published until 
Dec. 2G) “...how limited is Ar- 
thur Miller’s interpretation of 
Solzhenitzyn’s writings as 'not 
against the current regime but 
only against that of Stalin.’ “ 

' The criterion is clearly not lite- 
rary, on either side, but an argu- 
ment as to whether Solzhenitzyn 
is an enemy only of Stalin as 
Miller complains, or of the whole 
Soviet system, as Sidorsky insists 
and Miller demands. 

Another problem arises for the 
CIA in broadcasting “dissidence.’’ 
What will the Soviet people think 
of books about the Soviet Union 
broadcast by the CIA, even if the 
authors are Soviet citizens? 
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FRENCH SECRET AGENTS SAID TO BE SPYING FOR CIA 
L 1 EXPRESS Paris in French 11-17 Sep 72 p X 

[Text] In addition to drugs, the $2 SDECE now risks becoming involved 
in an affair concerning the sale of some special photogrpphs, An in- 
vestigating committee has just arrived in Tahiti, where it has been 
discovered that French secret agents responsible for keeping an eye 

on distinguished visitors to the Pacific Nuclear Test Center were al- 
so working for the American CIA. 

A number of cameras camouflaged in hotel rooms, made it possible to 
photograph certain persons while in the company of female companions 
as the former profited by their stay in Tahiti to cary out "research" 1 
that had nothing to do either with the national defense or nuclear 
energy. 

This kind of operation is not new, but about a month ago, the SDECE 
correspondent in Washington found out that his American colleagues 
were also receiving copies of these photos. Some 1]? agents belonging 
to various services are the subject of the newly opened investigationi . 
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COMPANY MAN by Joe Mag- 
g to (Putnam, $S.i)5). 

By George Harmon 

— TH ""TTh‘-t— mr i i i —.i mm ■■ ■ — ' - 

HE late Allen Dulles, quar- 
terback of our World War II 
spies and later chief of the CIA, 
Scoffed at the notion of the 
American diplomat or spy 
being a closed-mind blunderer 
too cynical to play by any 
rules but Ins own. He criti- 
cized such novels as Graham 
Greene’s “The Quiet Ameri- 
can” and Burdick and Lede- 
rer’s “The Ugly American” 
for promoting “mischief-creat- 
ing prejudices.” 

Dulles wrote that he pre- 
ferred “taking the raw mate- 
rial which we find in America 
— naive, home-grown, even 
homespun — and training such 
a man to be a good intelligence 
officer, however long ihe pro- 
cess lasts,” Those homespun 


boys, if we are to believe re- 
cent news accounts, are trav- 
eling much farther afield than 
Dulles seemed willing to send 
them. 

THE BACKBONE of CIA ac- 
tivity apparently remains the 
clandestine listening posts and 
purloined letters which Dulles 
so loved. But now the charge 
is often made that the CIA 
tries to foment change rather 
than merely report it; in 
Uganda, for example; in Chile, 
in Laos. 

So much is being written 
about the CIA, in fact, that its 
argot is creeping into Ameri- 
can slang: a spy is a spook, to 
kill is to “terminate with ex- 
treme prejudice.” 

Now arrives Joe Maggio, a 
mercenary-tumed-writer, who 
says he worked off and on for 
the CIA in places like Africa 
and Laos. 

His novel tells of Nick Mar- 


tin, a sort of comic book super- 
hero and former Green Beret 
A “home-grown” boy whom 
Dulles would have liked, he is 
recruited off a Florida campus 
by “the Company” (in-group 
slang for the CIA), and works 
part time, training Bay of 
Pigs invaders and shooting 
up Africa and the Tonkin Gulf. 
There is enough bad writing to 
fill three pulp magazines 
(“steel spilt the air over- 
head”). 

BUT MAGGJO’S book has an 
aura of authenticity about it, 
and few readers know enough 
about the CIA to dispute him 
— even though the question al- 
ready has been raised: Is Joe 
Maggio the Clifford Irving of 
the barracks set? 

W. E. Colby, executive direc- 
tor of tho CIA, disputes the 
publisher's contention that 
“Company. Man” is “a novel of 
facts,” proclaiming It a “taw- 


dry fabrication” filled with 
“lurid writing and innate con- 
tradictions.” He denies that 
the CIA ever has carried out 
assassinations or has traf- 
ficked in drugs, as Maggio as- 
serts. 

Colby also says Maggio was 
“terminated for cause” during 
a six-month CIA training pro- 
gram and never went overseas 
for the CIA or undertook any 
of the “assignments” Maggio 
says he performed. But Mag- 
gio has obtained a government 
letter quoting the CIA as say- 
ing that he worked for the 
agency on contract. 

In any event, Maggio writes 
enough like a soldier to con- 
vince the reader he has been 
one. He has produced an un- 
professional but good example 
of thriller fiction. 

George Harmon is a Daily 

News editor and writer. 
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A virtual news blackout has been 
declared by the nation’s press concerning 
the major legal challenges that have been 
launched against' the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The August 10 filing of a suit in Wash- 
ington against CIA Director Richard Ilelms 
and other government officials was a mat- 
ter of court record and easily accessible to 
the news media. In addition, a news re- 
lease containing essential facts about the - 
story was hand delivered to the Washing- 
ton Post, the Evening Star, the Associated 
. Press. and United Press International. 

. A week later, not one line concerning 
it had appeared anywhere in the country. 


Earlier this year on July 20, an import- 
ant decision in the U.S. Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals guaranteed that the CIA 
wouid be brought to court on a challenge 
that had been in process since 1968. 
America’s greatest newspaper “of record” 
the New York Times, ignored the story, 
as did the Washington Evening Star and 
most other papers. The Washington' Post 
carried the story as a small item on page 
ten. 

It was confirmed that editors were well 
aware of the story and its importance. 

A call to one of Washington’s two dail- 
ies produced this comment from a leading 
reporter: “You can call it a ‘press con- 
spiracy’ if you like, but we’re not going to 
print it and I’m sure no one else is either,” 





*Special to the Virginia Weekly 

America’s “invisible government,” the 
Central Intelligence (CIA), owes its exist- 
ence to a piece of legislation that is uncon- 
stitutional. 

This is the likely import of recent ac- 
tions in Federal Courts in Washington and 
Philadelphia. 

In a suit filed August 10, ‘in the- U.S. 
.District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, three Washingtonians challenged the 


The Washington suit followed closely 
a trail-blazing decision on July 20 of this 
year by the U.S. Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia. In that decision 
a majcJrity of the court held that there 
was a serious legal question concerning 
the constitutionality of the CIA act of 
1949 which established a secret procedure 
for financing the agency. 


The spy agency receives somewhere 
between four and twenty billion dollars 
each year in public funds (how much is -a 
closely guarded secret) that are carefully 
hidden throughout the appropriations 
figures for the entire federal government. 


The new suit also asks for a state-by- 
state and nation-by-nation breakdown of 
CIA expenditures, as well as separating 
Bolh court cases are based on a virtually d into. categories by functions. 

J .1 _f il T 7_~ !>...] * . 


A VIRTUALLY IGNORED CLAUSE 


ignored clause of the United States Con- 
stitution specifically requiring that “a 1 
regular Statement and Account of the 
Receipt and Expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to 
time.” The CIA act of 1 949 just as expli- 
citly states “...Sums made available to 
the Agency may be expended without 


CIA Director Richard Ilelms and Eliot 
Richardson, Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare arc 
brought into the local suit. 


secrecy of the 0001 00005-0 
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The National Security Act which 
created the CIA states that it shall not 
have “police, subpoena, law-cnforcing 
powers or internal security functions.” 

The CIA has been operating in violation 
of this law for at least fifteen years and 
probably longer. 

In early 1966 Richard Helms, the Direc- 
tor of the CIA, in testimony to the Senate. 

Foreign Relations Committee stated flatly 
that the CIA does not operate in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Yet in 1964 in a court case involving 
, two Estonian emigres the CIA presented 
to the court a secret document authorizing 
it to engage in certain domestic activities. 

This authorization was in the form of 
an executive order which seems to be in 
direct violation of the act creating the 
CIA. • 

As a matter of fact the domestic opera- 
tions of the CIA were so large by 1964 that 
that it set up a Domestic Operations Divi- 
sion with headquarters at 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, about a block and a half 
from the White House. 

. Major breaks in CIA secrecy in 1966 
and 1967 resulted in disclosures that the 
CIA was very heavily involved in financ- 
ing all types of programs at such major 
universities as Michigan State and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

In addition, it was revealed that the 
CIA had subsidized many domestic organi- 
zations including the major American 
student organization, The National Student 
Association. CIA money also found its 
way into at least twenty foundations, as 
well as Radio Free Europe, a large publish- 
ing house, and various other organizations. 

. X. 

Have the CIA's domestic operations 
ceased? A simple inspection of telephone 
books discloses that today the CIA has 
offices in at least twenty American cities. 
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THE OLD WORLD WAR TWOC-46 bounced 
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~ : /■ But. he managed to drop down ana 
> and yawed in the violent turbulence as 7 contour fly the valley floors, below the 
-Its twin engines strained to maintain 160 . Red radar, and just after dawn they 
& ’ .. knots. Its American pilot gripped the landed back at their base. They climbed 
^.controls with every ounce of strength he from the plane, their gray uniforms 
V could muster, and his eyes ached from soaked through with sweat^and the pilot 
fid. \ the strain of searching the darkness- v y muttered for the thousandth time, “There’s gotta 
I to avoid the towering Himalayan r - . - •> >, be an easier way to make a buck.’’ 

mountains on each side. The C-46 whs -ancient; but its skin had been polished 
iThey’d taken off from a secret base over to shine like a mirror. Back toward the fail were 
three hours ago and were threading sma || blue letters that spelled out “Air America.” The 

Nir \A/<nv/ “TiKcifrnr* r'anital of , - : i. . ^ - «*Lrr» 


: their way east of the Tibetan capital of;. 
Iplt Lhasa, long occupied by the forces 
T/Vl» ‘of Red. China. Their mission: drop 
hgerits and supplies to a band of Tibetan 
■ 1 ; guerrillas. who were still fighting 

the Communists. . 

The copilot, sweating over the air chart ; v 
I ■ in his lap, tried to guide them to the 
ffedrop zone that a mysterious American 
d .“civilian" at their base had earlier ’ 
h / described. “Hold your course," he 


only other identifying marks were the fresh 
37mm holes in the left vying panels. 

Throughout Asia, people have come to recognize 
these strange aircraft and their even stranger 
American pilots. Especially the pilots. You learn to 
: spot them wherever you are. TheyTe the guys 
in the gray Airforce-type uniforms, crushed caps, 
. . ■ cowboy boots, with pistols hanging at their 
£1 sides; They can be found raising hell in the Suzy 
Wong section of Hong Kong or racing motor 


-yelled. “Another two minutes should bikes along Tu Do Street in Saigon or joking with the 

. . . » . gj r j s a t the vi©ng Rattay Club in Vientiane. 

' They’re the pilots of the cloak and dagger Air 
r America, one of the world’s least known airlines. 
m r Many are Tgid China ^hands’*; who first 
began flying for the “outfit” back when mainland 
’ China belonged to Chiang Kai-shek. They’re 
fethe last of that breed known as soldiers of fortune, 
> and these devil-may-care mercenaries, will 


put us right on.” 

The pilot reached up, flicking on the 
7 “get-ready” light to alert the Tibetan 
agents who’d be jumping, and the 
plane crew who would kick the supplies 
out. “Go!” he yelled and switched 
« . : , : on the buzzer, 

"just as the last chute opened, the old 
v plane was suddenly rocked by deadly 
tv Communist 37mm antiaircraft fire and 
• the pilot cursed to himself, "Goddam 
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It looks like any other plane, 

'CIA'S WAR' ; ;V;: ; ji,; 

continued . ■ . \ 

literally fly anything, anywhere, anytime 
if the price is right. And they earn every 
penny of their tax-free paychecks. 

“Sometimes no one can tell if a site is 
closed or open,” one. of them explains. 
"You get there and circle the place, look- 
ing for any • suspicious sign. If no one 
shoots, you take your chance and land 
and keep the engines running until a 
friendly face shows up.” 

The planes are usually unidentified ex- 
cept for the discreet “Air America” mark- 
ings, but they’ve been around long enough 
to earn the nickname “CIA Airlines” be- 
cause of the type of jobs they take. 


but that Air America marking spoils one thing: CIA.” 





Officially, Air America is a private air- 
line operating in Asia under charter to the 
U.S. government, but the bulk of its 
operations are, to say the least, closely 
connected with the CIA’s spook opera- 
tions. Officials say only that the outfit 
does “government contract flying,” and 
when one of their planes is shot down, 
the release typically reads, “Names are 
being withheld by authorities until the next 
of kin are duly notified. Spokesmen de- 
clined to disclose the plane’s point of 
origin or destination.” 

Behind all this official double-talk is 
the most colorful, mysterious and roman- 
tic airline in the world, complete with 
enough shady deals, “dragon ladies,” and 
international intrigue to keep their sheet- 
metal repairmen busy patching bullet 
holes. Try as they may to remain secret, 
more is becoming known about these 
airborne soldiers of fortune. Air Americans 
very size makes it difficult to conceal. It is 
one of the world’s largest airlines, ranking 
between National and Northeast in num- 
ber of planes and personnel. All told, it 
operates some 200 aircraft, employs about 
600 pilots and, in an average year, these 
daredevils will haul 27,000 people and 
6,000 tons of cargo, as well as air drop 
millions of dollars worth of supplies to 
anti-Communist troops behind enemy 
lines all over Asia. 

“We air drop so much rice in Laos,” 
/says one of the pilots, “there’s a whole 
generation of Meos who are going to be 
surprised when someone tells them rice 
doesn’t grow in the sky.” 

Another Air America pilot told this 
author in a Danang bar one night, “Hell, 
we were doing the dirty work over here 
before Uncle Sam would even admit there 
was a Vietnam. Back in the early Sixties, 
we used to Qy search andresciie missions, 
into North 
and nothing but an M16 for protection. 


would shock any ordinary 
instance, every time CAT 
the vicinity of Port Arthur, 
they were buzzed and fired on by Russian 
planes; Ironically, they were' American- 
made Bell P-63s given to the - Russians 
during World War Two under Lend Lease. 
Ip return, the CAT boys would take on 
a load of 500-pound bombs , and “just 
happen to lose” them over enemy 'land. 

There was no such thing as standard 
procedure, and the pilots learned to sur- 
vive any way they could— like the time 
Captain Bob Rousselot lost an engine 
on his C-46 over the mountains of central 
China. He ordered his crew to kick the 
cargo out to lighten the plane enough to 
gain altitude on his sivle good engine. 
Out went oyer 40 bales of Chinese cur- 
rency^ worth $4,000, 000. ... 

Felix Smith used to fly out of Shanghai’s 
Hungjao airport, hauling medicine to 
Kumming in the interior. He regularly 
returned with .50 caliber machinegun holes 
in his wings and fuselage, a tribute to the 
skill of Mao’s gunners. y , 

Stuart Dew was piloting his C-47 to 
Lanchow in northwest China when it 
became so cold that his engines simply 
froze solid on him. 

But the favorite story among CAT 
pilots concerns Sterling Bemis of Mel- 
rose, Mass, Running into a blinding sand 
storm over an unexplored area of the 
Gobi Desert, he was blown off course 
and ran out of gas. Forced down, he 
figured he’d bought the farm until he 
stumbled across a hut and inside found 
an Army field phone! “Man, that was the 
hairy part,” he remembers. “I stared at that 
damned phone for 10 minutes, wondering 
if it was connected to anything, before I 
got the nerve to pick it up.” 

Bemis was lucky and found himself 
talking to an operator who connected him 
with CAT in Lanchow. His convenient 
“phone booth” turned out to be a remnant 
of Chennault’s wartime early-warning net 
that had never been disconnected. 

In spite of the hazards, the pilots^ 
wouldn't have worked for anybody except" 
CAT. In many ways, they were misfits, 
men who couldn’t stand military discipline 
or the spit and polish demanded by state- 
side airunes. Others were on the run from 
nagging wives or pregnant girlfriends. 
Many had served with Chennault during 
the war and were still drawn by his per- 
sonal magnetism and the glory and adven- 
ture of it all. Whatever the reason, all of 
them were more than happy when payday 
rolled around. They earned a base pay of 
$800 a month for 60 hours in the air and 
$10 for each additional hour. In CAT 
lingo, a city was “$20 away.” . 

Certain runs. were dangerous even for 
CAT and became bonus flights. One of 
these was CAT's famous Taiyuan airlift 
in which they kept that north China 
industrial city completely supplied for 
nine months as the Reds drew a siege line 
tighter and tighter around it. Old Marshall 
Yen kept building airfields for the CAT 
planes and the Communists kept capturing 
them. By the end, they had run through 
15 landing strips, each one closer to the 
1 heart of the city, and were making 30 
flights a day into the place, all dangerous 

enough to warrant $100 bonuses (the oper- 

;“<OTA^ESESyii&l<a9R60e<l 000*0«(M»5t6crycd as the model for the 
than any other company, but under con- Berlin airlift). V 


Now that the Air Force is doing it, they 
think they need all kinds of armor plate 
and fighter cover. Of course, they were all 
bonus flights for us. We were paid pretty 
well.” . i 

The pilots average $25,000 a year, tax 
free, for their hair-raising work and claim, 
“So long as we get paid, we don’t care 
what the customer puts in the back or - 
where we have to haul it.” 

A list of “typical” Air America jobs 
reads like a page out of Terry and the 
Pirates — airdrops of ammo, artillery spot- 
ting, insertion of saboteurs and agents, 
flying a fresh group of concubines to a 
lonely Asian warlord, transporting super- 
secret prisoners, refugee hauling (often, 
plucking them from under Communist 
noses) and, recently, lifting Thai troops 
into Laos to reinforce the Meo General, 
Vang Pao. 

If it all sound like an unusual role for a 
“civilian" airline, remember that Air 
America’s father was the famous Civil Air 
Transport founded by Flying Tiger 
General Claire Chennault. 

Chennault originally went to China to 
forge an air force for Chiang Kai-shek and 
formed the Flying Tigers to fight the 
Japanese, before the United States got 
involved in World War Two. The deal was 
simple— join up as a mercenary, get $600 
a month and $500 for every Jap plane you 
shot down. After America entered the war, 
most of the Tigers joined 'Chennault’s 
14th Air Force, swapping their Chinese 
insignia for Unde Sam’s and ran up a kill 
ratio of about 16 to 1. 

After the war, Chennault retired from 
the service and returned to China as a 
civilian. There, the real war was just 
beginning as Chiang and Mao began their 
massive battle for control of the country. 
Chennault saw that the Nationalists need- 
ed dependable air transportation more 
than anything else, and he quickly stepped 
in to fill the gap. With Chiang’s blessings, 
he gathered a small group of his ex-Flying 
Tigers in his office at Shanghai’s Broadway 
Mansions Hotel, and Civil Air Transport 
was born, 


Quickly dubbed CAT, his planes became 
a familiar sight throughout China, and 
even today the stories of his pilots are 
legendary. To keep beleaguered National- 
ist troops supplied, most of the CAT routes 
were flown over Communist-held terri- 
tory, and all the CAT men were on the 
Communists’ list of wanted war criminals, 
with a price on their heads (Bob Buol was 
captured by ChiCom troops and held 
prisOner for five years. Six months after his 
lease, _he died a broken man).. : 
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or to make Last-minute evacuations. Bill 
Severt recalls his last days as CAT’s station 
manager in Mukden, Manchuria, “I was 
on the last plane out, and the lead Chi- 
Com troops were already in sight on the 
airport road: Men offered fantastic sums 
in American money to get their families 
out.” The plane crew had to blind the 
crowd with a spotlight to get their C-4o’-s 
hatch shut. Then “they tried to drive a 
truck in front of us to block our takeoff. 
We gunned our engines down the runway, 
leapfrogging Chinese who knelt in our 
path, still wringing their hands and plead- 
ing to be saved.” 

Anyone who spends time in Asia will 
hear taleS of CAT pilots auctioning off 
“tickets” on the last plane out of any city 
and making hundresds of thousands of 
dollars on a single refugee flight, but these 
stories have never been proved. 

The Communists steadily pushed ahead, 
and in 1949 the “world’s most shot at 
airline” began evacuating Chiang’s forces 
to Formosa. In Shanghai, pilot Felix 
Smith salvaged an old Navy LST from 
the bottom of the Whangpoo River, load- 
ed her with CATs machine shops, and set 
sail for Formosa where she still sits today. 

The last official 
CAT flight from 
the Chinese main- 
land was on Janu- 
ary 15, 1950, when 
they flew the final 
load of tin from 
_ the Mengtze mines 
\ ■ i in, Yunnan to Hai- 
phong. Since that 
time, CAT and Air 
America have fre- 
quently returned 
to Yunnan but in 
a very unofficial 
manner. 

At that point, it looked as though CAT 
was doomed to go broke. Formosa was 
primitive, with only five motor vehicles on 
the vvhple island, and CAT was an airline 
without routes or passengers. Then war 
broke out in Korea and CAT was back in 
business hauling military cargo for the UN 
forces. They eventually flew nearly 30% 
of all the Korean airlift and were back on 
their feet. 

During this period, CAT also went 
deeper into the spook business for both 
Uncle Sam and Chiang Kai-shek. It is 
said that Richard Fecteail, recently re- 
leased by Red China, was on a CAT plane 
shot down while attempting to deposit 
CIA and Nationalist agents on the main- 
land. V, . 

; When the Nationalist^ had evacuated 
to Formosa, their 93rd Division had been 
cut off in southwest China and they fled 
south into, Burma. There, they remained 
intact as a fighting unit, due to Chiang’s 
direction from Formosa and, they sav 
CAT’s clandestine supply flights into aban- 
doned. World War Two airstrips. By If 5 ; 
CAT had resupplied them to the poir .hat 
they were able to launch a 12.000-man 
raid back into China’s Yunnan Province. 

Chennault continually worried about 
the Communist advances' throughout Asia 
• and, in 1954, tried to form an International 
Volunteer Group similar to his old Flying 
Tigers, to wage an air wag against the Reds 
on a strictly 
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Film still depicts downed U.S, pilot captured by VC, a fate met by many CIA airmen. 


'raise the necessary financial ahd diplo- 
matic support, he took CAT to Indo- 
China to fly cargo for the French in their 
war against Ho Chi Minh. The Foreign 
Legion was bottled up inside of Dien 
Bien Phu and the French desperately 
needed CAPs cargo-carrying talents to 
supply them. Twenty-four CAT pilots 
landed, at Haiphong’s Cat Bi Airport to 
do the “dirty work" for $3,000 a month 
plus bonus. Their planes were C-l 19 Fly^ 
ing Boxcars whose U. S. Air Force 
insignias still showed through the hastily 
brushed on gray paint. 

It was here that CAPs most famous 
pilot, James B. McGovern, ran the show. 
A huge, 300-pound mountain of a man, 
he was called “Earthquake McGoon" (after 
the Lil Abner character) by one and all. 
A booming extrovert openly contemptu- 
ous of anyone timid, McGoon was no 
stranger to the Orient. As a fighter pilot 
tv" Chennault, he had been one of the 
war’s- last prop aces. Instead of going 
, c Tie to Elizabeth, New Jersey, he went 
\o work for CAT when if was first formed 
and rented a house in Tsingtao, next door 
to dmiral Badger, CO of the US 7th 
Fk . As reported in the Saturday Evening 
P he first stole barrels of the admiral’s 
drinking water to fill the swimming pool 
V.» Knilt Thpn I-ir wnn n Irnurve of White 
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Russian dancing girls in a poker game and 
finally tapped the admiral’s electricity to 
light his all-night parties. ^ ■ 

The official CAT hangout was Pop 
Gingle’s bar in Hong Kong. Pop had taken 
his Navy retirement there years ago, got 
into a poker game, and woke up with the 
deed to the joint. Anybody who ever met 
him said that he looked like Sidney Green- 
street— fat, heavy jowls and squinty eyes, 
Panama hat and cane. He always had 
steaks, beer, baseball scores and country 
music for his CAT boys, and Chennault’ s 
picture hung in the back room. But Mc- 
Goon'was his favorite; some claimed that 
Pop was the only man in all of south China 
who could beat Mac in a belly-bumping 
pontest. McGoon usually parked his enor- 
mous bulk in an easy chair in Pop’s back 
room, drinking gallons of beer and 
threatening, “Someday I’m gonna ^quit 
coming here and ruin your business.” 

Mac almost made good on his threat 
when he ran out of gas over Communist 
lines in December, 1949. His feet were al- 
ways bothering him, as if complaining 
about the load they were forced to carry, 
and he would tell Bill Welk that he d 
“never bail out because I’d only have to 
walk.” True to his word, he. rode his C-46 
down onto a dry riverbed and was immedi- 
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..ouble flying this thing. 


As soon as Pop heard about it, he raised 
$100,000 and. gave it to Chennault with 
instructions to “Use it all if you have to, 
but get my boy back;” 

No one. knows if it was Pop’s ransom 
money that did the trick or not, but six 
months later, Mac walked into Gingle’s 
screaming for a beer. He didn’t remember 
until 24 hours later to notify CAT that he 
was all right and that "the goddam Com- 
mies couldn’t afford to feed me.” As the 
news flashed Uliroygh the Orient, beer 
glasses iwere raised from Tokyo to Singa- 


ter see-sawing 
all over the sky on his trim tabs, he made 
it back to Haiphong to tell his ground 
crew, “Now 1 know what it’s like to ride a 
kangaroo.” • 


pt long months as 

Most people speculate that it was about 
this time that.. the CIA stepped into the 
picture. Among other things, CAT was 
reorganized to give birth to the offshoot 
called Air America. The old CAT stayed 
legitimate for the most part, flying com-, 
mercial passenger traffic throughout the 
Pacific, and Air, American took over the 
undercover part of the operation. The 
whole operation is such a tangle of phony, 
corporations that it’s hard to tell just who 
controls what, but it appears that both the 
Nationalists and the CIA were involved 
for a while and one rumor even has it 
that Madame Chiang. has a personal 
interest in the deal. . :v 1 , 
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Chennault died of cancer and control 


Buford met him with a grin and asked, 

“You borrow my magnet?’ 

The afternoon of May 6, one day before 
Dien Bien Phu fell, Mac took off in Bird 
2 of a six-plane flight. His copilot was Bu- 
ford and Mac couldn’t resist telling him, 

“Now maybe we’ll find out w hich one of us 
-carries, the magnet.” 

Steve Kusak, called “the Polock” by 
McGoon, was first through the slot. Just 
as he looked back to check on Earthquake, 

Mac called out, “I’ve got a direct hit. Where 

the hell are the fighters?’ . ... 

His port engine was out and the leading passed to a group- of ex-Pan Am pilots 
edge of his wing was torn up. A second headed by George Doole in Washington 

shell exploded against his right tail boom and Hugh Grundy in Taipei. Air America 

_ and he called to Kusak, “Steve, tell me got deeper and [deeper into the secret wars 

“you got to have cold beer if you’re going which way the mountains arc lowest.” being fought, in Southeast Asia and, in 

to fight a war.”: V T , ' “Turn right. Can you make it? Bail out.” 1958, North Vietnam began complaining 

rs ruioat " unciwrM “We’ll ride about civilian planes invading their air- 

space. It is claimed that these were Air 
America C-47s on CIA missions. At the 
same time,' China complained of U.S.- 
supplied Nationalist Chinese special forces 
camps in Yunnan Province. Again, Air 
America is mentioned as their, source of 
men and munitions. .’ ; - 

In 1959, retired Admiral Felix Stump 
took over as board chairman of Air 
America and moved the operation into 
Laos, where a new war was starting to 
brew. As far as is known, the first Laos 
casualty for the company occurred in 
1960 when one of their planes was shot 
down over the Plain of Jars. The copilot 
turned out to be the son of C. Hollingion 
Tong, Nationalist ■ China’s ambassador 
to Washington, o - , ■ y/ 

Air America quickly became the un- 
official air force of the Laotian govern- 
ment for a few reasons. The Laotians didn’t 
have a prayer of forming an air force of 
'their own, and Americans can’t serve in 
the armed forces of a foreign government 
without losing their citizenship. Also, if 
an American military plane is shot down 
over a hostile country, the enemy has a 
marvelous, “incident” to publicize. If a 
“civilian”, plane goes down, the enemy 
can’t complain to anyone but the com- 
: pany. The easiest solution to the whole 
. /mess was to hire the Air. America gang, 
V. who’d do , anything as long ns the price 
was right. : 1 l ' V ■ , 

Things really got spooky m Laos and the 
//company had a hard time maintaining 
• /their civilian cover. They flew a large fleet 
/of choppers; and one of their pilots 
. claims, “Most of my missions were given 
S to me directly by CIA agents in Vientiane.” 
/As the scale of operations grew, the origin- 
Cal gi.oup of former CAT pilots had more 
/ business than they could handle and the 
’Company, began recruiting pilots. Or, as 
some say, shanghaiing pilots. . f , 

“1 was a Marine chopper pilot based on. 
/Okinawa,” explains a blond, 30-year-old 
/.Air America man. “CAT came through 
/looking for flyers. 1 thought I was going to 
J i become an airline pilot when they hirednie. 
I resigned my commission, went to Taipei 
. . /full of dreams about being a civilian jet 

/jockey, and a couple of weeks later, found 
'{ myself hedge-hopping a Sikorsky through 

Approved For Release 2003/12/03 : CIA-RDP84-OO499F8OO l 1‘0croiOO>0*^5^ Vientiane. Sure, I 

. could nave quit on my three-year contract, 
but 1 came out. of the service, broke. ^ 


The' first to volunteer for Indo-China, 
Macand Tjric Shilling flew into Haiphong 
together and calmly wheeled an icebox 
out of their C-46. “After all,” they said, ■ 


o ligin a wai . •••... • •- • m 

So fat that he couldn't pull the yoke 
all the way back, Mac was known for his 
tail-high landings, but twice a day he 
squeezed himself . into a C-119 to deliver 
seven-ton loads of ammo to General De- 
Castries. It was a 90-minute flight follow- 
ed by a couple of minutes of sheer terror 
as they went into “the slot,” a gauntlet of 
Communist anti-aircraft fire, and dropped 
their loads from only 1500 feet to insure 

S them into the ' ever-shrinking 
lines. ' v /• . - 

/ At night, the CAT crews hung out at 
'Haiphong’s La Marseillaise bar, unwind- 
fine from the day’s runs and trying not to 
think about their mounting, casualties.; . 
.•■Although they were supposed to stick 
to flying cargo, they began to feel for the 
French troops on the ground and on April 
2,. 1954, they loaded one of their C-119’s 
with napalm and used the lumbering cargo 
plane for a. dive bomber to drop their 
deadly load on the Communist lines dur-. 
irig a particularly crucial battle. . ■ 

One day toward the end of April, Mac 
looked over Wallace Buford’s flak-riddled 
plane at Haiphong and joked; “Somebody 
must have been carrying a magnet.” A 
week later, enemy machine-gun fire 
severed McGoon’s elevator controls as 
he flew through the slot, and he called Over 


No sweat,” Mac answered, 
her.” 

. He headed for a valley along the Nam 
Dinh river, fighting for control of his shot- 
up plane. Then, slowly and horribly, His' 
C-l 19 skidded toward the hills, and Kusak 
heard Mac say, “Looks like this is it, son,” 
His left wingtip dug into the hillside and the 
plane turned a perfect cartwheel before 
bursting into a ball of flame. Less than an 
eighth of a mile ahead was a clearing where- 
hi? could have safely put pown. 

When Pop’s phone rang just after mid- 
night, he answered and said./’You don’t 
have to tell me. It’s Mac, isn’t it?” 

- After Dien Bien Phu fell, most of the 
planes were shifted to flying anti-Com- . 
munist refugees south to Saigon, but a 1 
young CAT pilot named Richard Pope 
was packing to leave. War correspondent 
Richard Tregaskis had ridden the slot 
" several times With Pope and asked him 
where he was going now. .. 

“1 don’t know. I guess I’ll ,do a little 
tiger hunting," he answered. A few mbnths 
later, it became apparent what kind of 
"tigers” Pope and a handful of other CAT 1 
pilots were hunting, They turned up in an. 
anti-Communist rebellion in Indonesia, 
flying B-26 bombers for the rebels. Pope 


here ; t- ; /ay, WWbffyroWavtmRe 
ordered." 

Laos is a strange place, populated by 
different tribes who all believe they came 
but of a pumpkin thousands of years ago. 
The country’s major exports are gold and 
opium, and palace revolts are so common, 
the pilots often don’t know who will be 
paying them. • j 

\ One of the old CAT men tells, “Half the 
time when we heard shooting, it meant 
combat. The other half was for local 
festivals. I woke up one morning in Vien- 
tiane with all hell breaking loose. I grab- 
bed my .45 thinking the Pathet Lao (PL) 
had finally taken the city, but it was only 
the start of the three day Boun Banx 
festival.’ Naturally, both sides completely 
slopped the war to celebrate it. And the 
Army’ fired thousands of rounds of star 
shells to illuminate the festivities. It al- 
most would have been safer flying against 
PL flak.” ' • 1 • : - 

The really strange 'thing is that, at one 
point, the Russians were also flying trans- 
ports into the Plain of Jars to supply, the 
PL side, and they’d often pass Air America 
planes along the way. On one occasion, an 
Air America pilot was searching for a hole 
in the monsoon cloud cover to make his 
drop when he spotted a Russian doing the 
same thing- The American spoke a little 
Russian and asked them for an altimeter 
setting. They willingly gave him a reading 
and both went on to make their drops so 
the troops below could kill each other for 
another day. ; 

Wattay Airport outside of Vientiane 
began to look like Air America head- 
quarters until part of the operation was 
shifted to the Long Chieng base of General 
Vang Pao; An Air Force officer who flew 
: in there once told this author that some of 
the planes he saw on the strip had sets of 
insigniq and the crews swapped .them like 
license plates on a car so that the plane 
could claim any of several identities. 

The Air America crews have done their 
best to make themselves' at home in this 
out-of-the-way spot. The Vieng Rattay 
bar has good booze and the city is full of 
lithe, young prostitutes. “Even if you had 
a mission in the morning, you drank be- 
cause you knew that at least the booze 
was pure," says one veteran of the scene. 
“The local drinking water from the muddy 
Mekong was so lousy, we paid a dollar a 
quart for imported, tinned drinking water. 
Everything in town closed up by 10 PM 
except bars and opium dens. , 

Ob duty, even the country itself is an 
enemy; Mountains are often a thousand 
feet higher than the charts show and sud- 
den monsoon' storms spring up out of 
nowhere. Pilots . regularly have to, cope 
with shot-out engines, emergency evacua- 
tions, and making takeoffs while 2,000 
pounds overweight with an escaping Lao 
general, his staff and concubines and PL 
mortars, hammering the strip. 

One pilot trying to get out of Ban Nam 
Boc was horrified to find a PL artillery 
barrage open up just as ha began to taxi. 
The Lao ground troops panicked and rush- 
ed the plane trying to get aboard. “We had 
to taxi right through them to get out,” he 


pay much attention to the book. 

“I’ve had. my bird up as high as 14,000 
feet,” says a nervous, chain-smoking pilot, 
“and as many as 20 guys in the cabin. 
Sometimes, the only way 1 could get 
airborne was by bouncing the ship up, like 
a kid getting higher and higher off a 
trampoline. I constantly flew with engine 
RPMs way past the red line. 

“It’s no wonder we lost so many ships 
in Laos. Our navigational checkpoints 
used to be ‘this crashed popter here’ or 
‘that one over there.’ 

“When we hauled troops in, they’d pile 
out with rifles, machine guns, sacks of 
rice, cooking pots, loaves of bread — while 
the PL fired away at us. It was a helluva 
job, let me tell you.” 

Even refueling is ticklish in this part of 
the world. They use C47s to spot 55-gallon 
fuel drums at all the isolated strips. If you 
must put down at one, you have to hand 
pump the gas into your bird while local 
tribesmen watch • » ■ and you wonder, are 
they friendly or enemy? Are they civilized 
or are they some of the head hunters that 
still roam the region? 

Casualties 'have mounted as the Com- 
munists teach the PL to sit on mountain- 
tops with 20-and 40-mm AA guns and 
fire down&X low flying Air America planes. 
Their instructions are “to kill the metal 
birds.” 1 . • 

Of the many Air America crews listed 
among the missing, only one is known to 
have survived. capture to return. In 1961, 
Ed Shore’s plane developed engine trouble 
and went down near Ban Vieng San. They 
were quickly captured by the PL and led 
off to a jungle prison where they were kept 
tied to posts and displayed to the natives 
for 15 months. 

“We were treated like wild animals, lock- 
ed in stocks, and held while Meos fired 
their guns at our cell for amusement," re- 
calls one of Shore’s passengers. 

Finally released at Wattay Airport dur- 
ing a truce, the Air America men were 
quickly hustled aboard a plane ’for the 
States and have never talked about their 
ordeal. , . 


says. ■ . - . 

The chopper pilots earn their pay the 
hard way; often flying behind enemy lines 
to rescue people. In the early days, they 
used old Sikorsky PfepiRg 

had already worn out before they got them, 
Tire book says that the H-34 can go to 


Although Air America is highly visible 
wherever you go in Asia, its pilots’ most 
daring exploits are cloaked in official 
secrecy. - Yet, if you hang around that area 
long enough, you begin to put the pieces 
together. An Air Force officer speculates, 
“North Thailand is dotted with airstrips 
that are beautifully maintained. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if they were flying right into 
China from some of them.” 

■v Although some 23 years have passed, 
the shadowy Chinese Nationalist General 
Li Mi still commands several thousand 
troops from his old mainland 93rd 
Division. They operate in the triangular 
area formed by the junction of- Burma, 
Thailand and Laos and are regujarly 
accused of crossing over into China’s 
Yunnan Province (remember, they are 
officially still at war with Mao) and raiding 
CbiCom camps— with Air , America 
support. 

Experienced observers go even further 
in their listing of Air America activity, 
crediting them with flying agents in and 
out of North Vietnam, putting U. S. 
Special Forces teams behind the lines in 

em. ooaia, and supplying a^myriad, of secre 
i to base camps along toe North Vietnam 


: Jumping off pojnts 
hro enemy territory. 

Joe Maggio, a fiercely aggressive cx- 
CIA spook and Congo mercenary, claims 
to have been part of a team that was trans- 
ported into North Vietnam by Air America 
in the early Sixties. “We were taken in by 
one of their choppers, and after we’d com- 
pleted our mission, they picked us up and 
took us back out,” he says. “Those guys 
were flying all over North Vietnam in 
unarmed choppers and old C-46s.” 

X erry Wolkerstorfer, an ex-Spccial Forces 
captain with two tours in Vietnam's delta, 
talks of the CIA-run Special Operations 
Groups, bands of spooks made up of both 
U.S. and foreign agents. “They carried 
Swedish K submachine-guns with silen- 
cers and were hauled around behind the 
lines by Air America. The whole outfit is 
weird. They say that one of their agents 
cracked and went over the hill a while 
back. He completely disappeared. But a 
few months later, an Air- America guy was 
doing a job in the Congo and spotted this 
deserter working there as a mercenary. He 
knew too -much tp be running around 
loose; so they quietly kidnaped him. and 
shipped him back to the States. ■ 

When Air America began recruiting 
pilots from the military, they added new 
skills to the “company'' that were put to 
work in the Laotian fighting as far back as 
1964, At that time, the U.S. still wasn’t 
officially involved, and some of the Air 
America pilots' abandoned their cargo 
planes to fly T-28 fighter-bombers in com- 
bat for the Laotian government. . 

Perhaps the most interesting “work” 
that Air America has undertaken, how- 
ever, was their involvement in the rebellion 
in Tibcj. Bob Miller, an old hand in Asia, 
told this author, “As recently as 1966 the 
CAT-Air America boys were regularly 
running to Tibet in C-46s to resupply 
rebels there that Chiang had stirred up.” 

The recently published Pentagon Papers 
confirm this story. General Ed Lansdale, 
an experienced Asian CIA man, said, 
“CAT has . . . more than 200 overflights of 
mainland China and Tibet . . .” It appears 
that the Nationalists grand scheme was to 
coordinate and lead twin rebellions, in 
Tibet and Yunnan. 

The deeper you look, the more you 
realize that the Air America organization 
is into almost every aspect of Asian air 
operations. They provide plane crews for 
Air Vietnam, and columnist Jack Ander- 
son claims that the planes of another 
Asian outfit, Southern Air Transport, 
are actually Air America craft with a new 
paint, job. 

, Most Air America planes are old C-46s 
and C-47s- built during World War Two, 
but 'they’re beautifully maintained and 
prized for their durability. Others are 
specially built jobs that can land on grass 
strips only 250 feet long, C-123 cargo 
planes of the type used by the Air Force, 
a fleet of Huey helicopters and a recently 
spotted four-engine Constellation with 
“strange humps” in the fuselage that looks 
very much like the electronic spy plane 
the Navy uses. Unusual' aircraft for a 
civilian airline. 

Doole has just been replaced as head of 
Air America, but before he left, he hedged 
his answers when questioned about nis 
company’s business. “I don’t know all of 
our customers’ private business and re- 
*RO<HOQ01JlGOa5VQ carry people and 
things — whatever the customerhas for us.” 

continued 
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Others in the' company are less cagy 
about what they do. Saigon station chief 
E. J. Theisen says, “I guess we carry about 
everything except bombs under our 
wings." Even that is doubted by some, 
"but Theisen d,oes admit that the super- 
secret SOG groups use Air America for 
their in-country transportation. These are 
the guys you see getting out of a plane on 
some God-forsaken strip, dressed in uni- 
forms without insignia, and carrying gun 
bags that take a form suspiciously like that 
of the Swedish K. ' •• • 

Vietniane station manager Jirh‘, Cun- 
ningham will only say, “We operate on a 
you-call, we haul basis. We don’t go into 
details." .. i . ■! 

Strangely, one of the members of Air 
America’s board of directors is, a very 
prominent Boston lawyer. Ah cx-Air 
Force officer, he says that he “got to know 
some of the CAT operating personnel and 
was invited to join the board. Air America 
handles mostly CIA charter work.* It’s a 
very well run airline." Evidently, it’s a 
damned well run airline. They supposedly 
show .a S 10,000,000 profit every year. 

, So America’s flying foreign legion flies 
on. In fact, as the official U.S. presence in 
Asia shrinks, Air America is stepping in to 
fill the void in its “unofficial" manner, and 
they’re busier than ever before. , ’ : 

1 Wherever they go, whatever they, da, 
they earn their keep by doing what nobody, 
.else would touch with a ten-foot. pole. In 
Taipei, a statue of the “old man,”. Claire 
Chennault; looks out over New Park and 
he has a satisfied look on his face as though 
he knows that the outfit he left behind will 
always live up to its motto; “Anything; 
anytime, anywhere— professionally;” . A 
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Typical of the battles over land was a 
proposal to create a 230-acre park out of 
some wooded green bills along the Vir- 
ginia bank of the Potomac River near 
Washington, D. C. 

The tract was owned by tlie Federal 
Highway Administration, which wanted 
to retain the land for future expansion of 
its research laboratory. Opposition to the 
plan also was expressed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency next door, which 
preferred to keep the public as far away 
as possible from its headquarters. 

Under the compromise finally reached, 
some of the land was transferred to the 
■ National Park Service for public recrea- 
tion, while other portions were divided 
between the Highway Administration 
and the CIA. ' • 

In Virginia, woodlands adjacent to the Central Intelligence 
Agency recently were turned into a public park. Surplus 
'iproperty in 39 States has been acquired for recreation areas. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS FOR CIA EMPLOYEES 


MAX ROBINSON: Twenty-two-year-ol d Joseph Hamm was 
fired from the FBI in April because his hair is too long. 

The American Civil Liberties Union fought for his reinstatement 
with the Civil Service Commission. And H'amm has been ordered 
back to work.. 

Eyewitness News correspondent Steve Gendel reports. 

STEVE GENDEL: Joseph Hamm was a night fingerprint 
clerk with the FBI. He rarely came in contact with the public- 
as part of his job. But FBI officials said his image, which 
does not conform to their standards, could lessen public confidence 
in the FBI. Hamm, was fired when he refused to cut his hair. 

in a letter to the Civil Service Commission regarding 
this case, the FBI defended its hair-grooming requirement, 
saying the American public compares agents against "Inspector 
Erskine" of The FBI tv series. 

■The AC'LU said this ruling infringes on basic constitutional 
rights. They filed a grievance with the Civil Service Commission, 
who ordered Hamm reinstated. 

MAN: What is basically involved here is a right of 
an individual in the absence of some compelling governmental 
interest to be let. alone, to decide how he will dress, how 
he will conduct what is essentially his private life. 

GENDEL: The FBI is in most circumstances exempt from 
Civil Service review. Hamm's case was an exception because 
he's a Vietnam veteran and entitled. to protection under the 
Veterans Preference Act. 


But ACLU attorneys say this is the closest thing to 
a precedent, breaking whatthey call FBI operations as a separate 
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enclave Insulated from 
says i f asked to do so 
won here to FBI special 
mil itary and the CIA. 

This is Steve Gendel , Eyewitness News. 


constitutional requirements. The ACLU 
they'll try and extend'the principle 
agents themselves, and possibly the 
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Office Has ^Low Profile 5 ) 


By DAVE MAYES 
Staff Writer 

You almost have to do a little 
cloak-and-dagger work yourself 
to find tiie Austin office of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Go to the Federal Building on 
East Sth and you won’t find it 
listed in the office index. 
Neither will you see its name 
posted on any office door. 

As in most spy thrillers, 
however, the niystery can be 
solved if one does the 
unexpected but obvious thing. 
In this case look it up in the 
telephone book. 

A woman will- answer your 

. . — ^ »i i 


call by repeating the phone 
number, but don’t be uncertain 
you’ve found it. 

“We try to maintain a low 
profile,” began William B. 
Wood of the CIA. It’s his name 
that appears in the index at the 
Federal Building and beside the 
door of Room S20. 

The door, complete with 
peephole and nightlatch, opens 
into a green-carpeted two-room 
office shared by Wood and his 
secretary., 

But here the James Bond 
scenario ends. The impression 
quickly registers that neither of 
these CIA folk has ever clicked 


STATINTL 

DCI ? 



a picture with a camera hidden 
hi a cigarette lighter, or 
smuggled microfilm anywhere. 
They probably don’t even own 
trench coats. 

Wood, An' affable, 
well-polished man, is one of the 
dozen CIA representatives, in 
the country who does recruiting 
for the agency. 

The CIA tries not to be 
obvious in Austin, he continued, 
because as a recruiting office it 
has no reason to toe otherwise. 

"We don’t really have to 
advertise ourselves,” he said, 
because the agency has 
never had to. worry about getting 
enough applications. 

It seems the CIA is more 
concerned with caps and gowns 
than cloaks and daggers. 

Wood Said he receives 
resumes from many people with 
backgrounds in law 
enforcement because there is a 
popular but mistaken notion 
that the CIA is some kind of law 
enforcement arm of the 
government. 

He maintains that the CIA' has 
no such duties, in fact has no 
domestic responsibilities, but 
works exclusively in gathering 
foreign intelligence for the 
National Security Council. 

Consequently, the CIA is 
looking for people with 
highly-developed intellectual 
skills in virtually all fields of 
social and physical science and 
technology. 

The most fertile grounds for 
recruiters are the university 
graduate schools, Wood said. 
For this reason, the agency in 
1965 located its recruiting office 
in Austin where the University 
of Texas maintains the largest 
graduate school in the South. 

Wood’s recruiting territory 
includes Texas, Louisiana, 


Oklahoma and part of New 
Mexico, v 

The recruiter said he prefers 
to work with applicants on a 
one-to-one basis, in an effort to 
make a “personalized analysis 
of an individual.” 

If the applicant seems 
promising and does well on a 
test similar to the graduate 
record exam, he fills out a 
lengthy application, goes to 
Washington, D.C. for further 
screening, and undergoes a 
thorough security check. 

“The entire process may take 
between four and six months,” 
Wood said. 

The number of people 
employed by the CIA is 
classified, but Wood 
characterized it as one of the 
“smaller”' government 
agencies.- 

Most of them work at CIA 
headquarters in Washington, he 
added. 

Wood points out with pride 
that the CIA has the lowest 
turnover rate of any 
government agency, attributing 
this to the “esprit de corps” 
that exists among staff 
members. 

Himself a career CIA man, 
Wood joined the agency in early 
1950’s, not long after it was 
created under the National 
Security Act of 1947. . 

The University of Texas 
graduate said he specialized in 
Russian studies befor e 
becoming a recruiter in 1965. 

“The CIA is a unique place in 
which to work, he said. “For an 
understanding of the total 
dimensions of a foreign/ 
problem, ther e is no other plac^ 
to get it.” 


^50 
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, Attempt to hide role of ex-CIA agent \ 

WASHINGTON— The revelation that an ex-CIA agent is on the 
payroll of Action, the government agency which includes the Peace 
Corps, was deleted from a Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
port after a personal plea by Action director Joseph H. Blatchford, 
United Press International reported . 
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DOMINICANS UNDER . r \ 

CIA SURVEILLANCE j 

SANTO DOMINGO, Dominican 
Republic — The U.S. Central In- 
tellignce Agency (CIA), which 
maintains. a network of espionage 
in the Dominican Republic, is 
centralizing its operations in the 
postal service and in Las Ameri- 
can International Airport, accord- 
ing to news media here. 

The CIA, say these sources, 
uses traffic inspectors in post 
offices and national guard agents 
in the airport, commanded by Lt. 
Jose Ramon Gomez Quezada, who 
formally appears as a representa- 
tive of INTERPOL (International 
Police). 

The postal “inspectors'’ censor 
correspondence entering and leav- 
ing the country, and confiscate 
books, magazines and newspa- 
pers. 

KThe airport team is official- 
ly stated to be fighting the drug 
traffic, but its basic Concern is to 
watch those suspected of opposing 
the regime of President Joaquin 
Balaguer, and censor correspond- 
ence and literature. 

It is estimated that at least 
10,000 letters fell into the hands 
of these agents in the past 14 
months in the airport alone. 

The Gomez Quezada group be- 
gan work nearly two years ago.. 

The Dominican press has re- 
ported that most Dominicans liv- 
ing abroad prefer to send their 
mail through friends. 

— Compiled by Jose I’ercz 
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Denounces 



By WILLIAM K. WYANT JR. 

. A Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON, July 29-Sen- 
ator 'Stuart Symington (Dem.), 
Missouri, denounced Saturday 
the Agency for International 
Development’s involvement i n 
Laos with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

“The activities and funds of 
these two agencies in Laos are 
now so mixed,” he said, “that 
it must be impossible for Lao 
officials to know whether they 
are. dealing' with AID or with 
the CIA.” 

Symington, chairman of the 
Senate foreign relations sub- 
committee on security agree- ; 
men is and commitments ; 
abroad, made the statement in 
a preface he wrote for a declas- 
sified version of hearings over 
which he presided last April 13. 

He- criticized tiie Executive 
Branch . of the government for 
making extensive deletions in 
the hearing record, made public 
Saturday. He said the deletions 
were made “on alleged grounds 
of security.” 

The hearing transcript was 
scissored so- severely, Syming- 
ton said, that his panel was at 
first reluctant to make public 
what remained. However.it 
was decided that the report 
would add to information avail- ■ 
able about Laos. 

Roderic L. O'Connor, co-ordi- 
nator of AID’S bureau for sup- 
porting assistance, appeared be- 
fore ■ the subcommittee in re- 
i sponse to a letter Symington 
wrote March 21 to John A, Han- 
■ nah, administrator of the Agen- 
cy for Internationa] Develop- 
ment. 

Symington’s letter had asked 
Hannah a series of questions 
about the relationship in Laos 
between AID, which adminis- 
ters foreign assistance, and the 
CIA, which finances irregular 
troops fighting Communists. 


In a separate statement is- 
s u e d Saturday with the ccn- 
sored but now declassified 
hearing record, the Missouri 
Senator said the facts now com- 
ing out “raise serious questions, 
about the legality of some Unit-', 
ed States expenditures in 
Laos . . 

The facts also disclose, Sym- 
ington said, “a pattern of de- 
viousness, if not actual decep- 
tion, which has characterized 
the conduct of our policy in 
Laos for the last decade.” 

O'Connor told the subcommit- 
tee that AID was not now fi- 
ll a n c i n g, and never had fi-, 
nanced, military or intelligence 
operations in Laos, as such. He 
conceded that AID'S assistance 
had helped the royal Lao gov- 
ernment carry its defense bur- 
den. 

In fiscal 1972, the witness 
said, the CIA is reimbursing 
AID in the amount of $2,500,000 
for medical services and sup- 
plies for paramilitary forces or 
their dependents in' Laos. 

O’Connor said AID supplied 
certain services in the health 
and humanitarian fields for 
“anybody in Laos who is ill, 
sick, or wounded.” 


9 
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! v Court to Act 
On Secret j 
CIA Costs 

PHILADELPHIA, July 21 
(AP) — 1 The third U.S. Circuit 
' Court of Appeals has ordered 
a three-judge court set up to 
; decide the constitutionality of 
a- law exempting the Central 
Intelligence Agency from re- 
vealing its expenditures. ' 

-- in a 4-to-3 decision, the ap- 
peals court told the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Erie, Pa., to em- 
panel the special court. 

The' ruling Thursday was 
made on a request filed, by 
William B. Richardson, 52, of 
Greensburg. He charged the 
government’s failure to dis- 
close CIA expenditures- vio- 
lates the constitutional require- 
ment for ah accounting of all 
government financial dealings. 

Richardson appealed to the 
Circuit Court after a District 
Court judge in Erie rejected 
his plea. 

In the appeals court deci-> 
"sion written by Judge . Max 
Rosen, the court said a citizen 
has the right to know how his, 
tax money is being spent. 

,- The CIA Act of 1949 ex- 
empts the agency from “the 
provisions of law and regula- 
tions relating to the expendi- 
tures of government funds.’ 
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ROGER MUDD: The propaganda war over allegations that American 
bombs have destroyed North Vietnamese dikes heated up today on two sides 
of the Atlantic. 


In Paris the North Vietnamese charged Mr. Nixon with trying to 
elude responsibility when he denied yesterday the dikes were being bombed 
del i berately . 

But in Washington the State Department backed up Mr. Nixon's . 
denial when it took the highly unusual step of releasing a report com- 
piled by the super secret CIA. 

MARVIN KALB: Senators began to. leak details of the report, so 
late today the State Department under increasing pressure, released it, 
but without any photographic evidence'. 


The report claims that only 12 of North Vietnam's major dikes 
have been struck by American bombs, presumably since the air war inten- 
sified last May. 

The 12 dikes are all located south and southeast of Hanoi in what 
is called the Lower Red River Delta, the same area which experienced severe 
flooding last August when approximately 600 persons died. 

The report further claims that damage is minor, no major dike 
has been breached and -there has been no flooding. 


Hanoi claims 58 dikes have been hit, part of a systematic American 
campaign against the entire dike system of North Vietnam. 


US officials say that is. a total fabrication. There is no syst- 
ematic campaign of that kind. 

The report says in an almost plaintive way that there are so many 
dikes in North Vietnam, 2700 miles of them, that any major air campaign al- 
most inevitably results in damage to some of the dikes; officials adding 
that if North Vietnam hopes to avoid major flooding next month it had best 
repair the dikes now. 
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the CIA. Today the leaks began. The report was sprung. And there is 
little doubt the dike controversy will continue. 

Marvin Kalb, CBS News, the State Department. 
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i Ruling Asked 
On Secrecy in 
1 CIA Spending 

'ffie^SnTu. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals here has ordered 
that a three-judge court be set 
.up to decide the constitution- 
ality of a law that exempts 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency from revealing its ex- 
penditures. 

In a 4-3 decision, the ap- 
peals court told the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Erie to empanel 
the special court. 

The ruling Thursday was 
made on a request filed by 
William B. Richardson, 52, of 
Greensburg, Westmoreland 
County. lie charged the gov- 
ernment’s failure to disclose 
CIA expenditures violates the 1 
Constitutional requirement for 
an accounting of all govern- 
ment financial dealings. 

Richardson appealed to the 
circuit court after a district . 
court judge in Erie rejected ; 
his plea. 

In the appeals court deci- 
sion written by Judge Max 
Rosen, tire court said a citizen . 
ftas the right to know how his 
■ tax money is being spent. 

1 The CIA Act of 1949 ex- 
. empts the agency from “the 
-provisions of law and regula- 
tions relating to tire expendi- 
tures of government funds.” j 
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Key Egyptian-Soviet Moves Since ’55 


By United Tress Intenutlooul i 

Following is a list of major 

events in relations between 

Egypt/ and the Soviet Union: 

Sept. 27, 1953 — Premier Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser an- 
nounces that the Soviet 
Union agreed to supply 
Egypt with weapons in ex- 
change for Egyptian cotton 
and rice. 

Mareh 14, 1957— Soviet Un- 
ion announces agreement 
to deliver 500,000 tons of 
oil in exchange for Egyp- 
tian goods. 

Nov. 19, 1957— A communi- 

. qu<5 at the conclusion of a 
visit by Egypt's Defense 
Minister, Field Marshal Ab- 
del Hakim Amcr, to Mos- 
cow reports agreement on 
matters of political and 
economic cooperation as 
well as on military mat- 
ters. . 

April 29 to May 15, 1958 — 
Mr. Nasser, then President, 
visits Moscow for talks on 
the Middle East situation. 

Oct. 23, 1958 — The Soviet 
Premier,' Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, announces Soviet 
economic and technical as- 
sistance in the construc- 
tion of the Aswan Dam. 

Jan. 28, 1961 — Sdviet Union 
agrees to contribute almost 


$36. 5-million toward con- 
struction of steel-rolling 
mill and other factories. 

Dec. 12, 1961— The Egyptian 
press reports shipments of 
submarines, destroyers and 
other warships from Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia. 

June 18, 1963 — Marshal 
Amer ends official visit to 
Moscow, and a communi- 
que announces Soviet 
agreements to provide 
further industrial credits 
and economic and military 
aid. 

May 9 to 24, 1964 — Mr. 
Khrushchev arrives for in- 
auguration of first stage of 
Aswan High Dam. Mr. 
Nasser announces ' that 
Moscow has agreed to lend 
Egypt nearly $2S0-million 
for a second five-year plan, 

Aug. 27, 1965— Mr. Nasser 
arrives in Moscow on of- 
ficial visit.. New trade 
agreement is initialed. 

May 10, 1966— The Soviet 
Premier, Aleksei ' N. Kosy- 
gin, and a high-level Gov- 
ernment am} party delega- 
tion visit Cairo to hold 
talks on economic and 
other assistance. 

June 21 to 24, 1967 — The So- 
viet President, Nikolai V. 
Podgorny, talks with Mr. 
Nasser in Cairo, and a 


joint communique pledges 
both nations to "further 
collaboration’’ against Is- 
rael. 

Sept. 29, 1970 — Mr. Nasser 
dies in Cairo and is suc- 
ceeded as President by An- 
war el-Sadat. Mr. Kosygin 
remains in Cairo after the 
funeral for talks with Mr. 
Sadat nd the new Egyptian 
leadership, 

May 27, 1971— Mr. Sadat and 
Mr. Podgorny sign a 15- 
year, treaty of friendship 
and cooperation in Cairo. 

Feb. 3 and 4, 1972 — Mr. 
Sadat visits Moscow ,and 
Arab reports say that he 
sought more military aid. 

Feb. 18 to 20, 1972— A joint 
communique issued after 
the visit to Egypt by the 
Soviet Defense Minister, 
Marshal Andrei A. Grech- 
ko, says that Moscow 
agreed to increase Egypt's 
combat capabilities. 

July 15, 1972— The Egyptian 
Premier, Dr. Aziz Sidky 
cuts short a scheduled 
three-day visit to Moscow 
after one day of talks 
with leaders. 

July 18, 1972 — ‘Official 
sources in Cairo report 
that Mr. Sadat asked the 
Soviet Union to withdraw 
all military advisers from 
Egypt. 
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By Tim O’Brien and John Thorner 

Washington P v o«t Staff Writers 

The Seaborn “initiative” 
Between June, 1364, and June, 
1965, J. Biair Seaborn, the Canadian 
member of the International Control 
Commission in Southeast Asia, met 
five times with North Vietnamese 
officials. He carried, according to 
the official diplomatic history of the 
period, “unusually substantive and 
dramatic” messages. 

. . The main subject stressed 
repeatedly by each (side) was its 
determination to do and endure 
whatever might be necessary to see 
the war to a conclusion satisfactory 
to it. 

“To the extent they believed each 
other, the two sides were amply fore- 
warned that a painful contest lay 
ahead. Even so, they were not in- 
clined to compromise their way out ” 
Accordingly, nothing came of the 
Seaborn missions. 


■ Project Mayflower 

In May, 1965, President Johnson 
ordered a pause in the bombing of 
North Vietnam in an effort to per- 
suade the North Vietnamese to take 
some reciprocal action toward de- 
escaiaf.ion. U.S. Ambassador Foy 
Kohler in Moscow was instructed 
to inform the North Vietnamese 
Ambassador there that the halt 
would be indefinite and could lead 
to “a permanent end to . . . attacks 
on North Vietnam.” 

The Ambassador of - the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) 
refused to transmit the message to 
Hanoi and suggested it be turned 
over to the Soviet government. The 
Soviets refused to act as intermedi- 
aries and “lectured Kohler at length 
upon the U.S. misconception of the 
conflict in Vietnam.” 

The failure of this initiative had 
been anticipated by the CIA and 
other Administration officials but 
was regarded within the government 
as a productive gesture toward 
world and domestic opinion even 
if it failed. 


if the U.S. would cease bombing and 
all other acts of war against North 
Vietnam. 

Neither the U.S. nor North- Viet- 
nam was enthusiastic about a return 


tions for (a) solution” could he cre- 
ated if the U.S. would accept the 
“Four Points” of North Vietnam’s 
announced position. 

There v/as no reply from the . 

Americans until August, 1965, when but Ronning did arrange to visit 
Edmund Gullion, a retired foreign IIall0 f again in June. He was not 
service officer who is now at Tufts Permitted to see Pham Van Dong 

University, was sent to Paris to talk ft,, ° fl 

with Mai Van Bo. They met four 
times and their discussions, the 
diplomatic history says, represented 
“the most serious mutual effort to 
resolve matters of substance be- 
tween the U.S. and DRV before and 
since!” 

Gullion (known as “X”) and Bo 
(“R”) discussed the possibility for 
reconvening the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference on Southeast Asia and 
seemed to be heading toward agree- 
ments on some of the Hanoi “Four 
Points.” Then suddenly Bo failed to 
show' up for a scheduled meeting 
(Sept. 7, 1965) and the initiative 
ended. The diplomatic section of 
the Pentagon papers called the epi- 
sode “as mysterious in its ending 
as it was fruitful and suggestive In 
its beginnings.” 


this time, and was told by a lesser 
official that there would be no mil- 
itary reciprocity for a U.S. bomb- 
ing halt, • . 

# * * 

Marigold: The Polish Channel . 

Marigold was the code name for 
negotiating efforts that involved 
Janusz Lewandowski, the Polish 
member of the International Con- 
trol Commission in Vietnam. These 
efforts began in June 1966 in Sai- 
gon and also involved the Italian 
Ambassador there. 

Lewandowski made several visits' 
to Hanoi in succeeding months, 
carrying with him a 10-point formu- 
lation- of his own interpretation of 
the American attitude, toward a 
settlement. 

North Vietnam agreed to meet a 
U.S. representative in Warsaw, but 
canceled all further discussion of 
the matter after U.S. bombing raids 
on Hanoi, 

The Pentagon history concluded 
that Marigold gave each side a 


' The XYZ Channel 
Mai Van Bo, head of the DRV 
delegation in Paris, had three con- 
tacts with the U.S. government be- 
tween May, 1965, and February, 
1966. 

The first contact was through the 
French government 
The French notified the U.S. 


Pinta: (he Rangoon Contact 
On Dec. 24, 1965, the U.S. began 
a 37-day bombing pause, It came 
after Soviet Embassy Counsellor 

Zinchuk in Washington told White , , 

House aide McGeorge Bundy that f’" np f ( e * .P®™* 1 ? areaa °, f n ^o m- 

Hanoi was unlikely to respond, at- f i ^ at the I oles actc( ,| 

■- - - ’ as mends of Hanoi, not neutrals” 

and “applied pressure in good faith 
by the ever-present threat of dis- 
closing their version of the matter 
to influential world leaders or the 
public at large.” Nothing came of 
the Marigold exercise and it did leak 
out to the world. 

* * * * 

Packers: The Romanian Channel 
From October 1966 through Feb- 
ruary 1988 the Romanians made ef- 
forts to take a part in the negotiat- 
ing picture. Acting on the suggestion 
of Ambassador Averell Harriman; 
Deputy Foreign Minister Gheorghe 
Macovescu went to Hanoi in Decem- 
ber, 1967, and came to Washington 
early in January, 1968, to convoy 
North Vietnam’s position. In an ef- 
fort to seek clarification, he return-" 
ed to Hanoi in the third week of 


though a pause might possibly im- 
prove the atmosphere for the long 
run, 

During the pause, the U.S. met 
with the North Vietnamese counsel 
general in Rangoon, Burma, and sub- 
mitted an aide memoire. No reply 
came until 12 hours after the bomb- 
ing was resumed. It amounted to a 
rebuttel of the U. S. position. 

* * * * 

The Ronning Missions 
Retired Canadian diplomat Ches- 
ter Ronning visited Hanoi in March 
and June of 1966. Ronning had 
friendly relations) with the Chinese 
and was known to be critical of U.S. 
policies toward China and Vietnam, 
but the U.S. nevertheless gave its 
formal support. 


that 

Ro believed that “favorable conch 


During his first visit Ronning was . , < 

unable to sway North Vietnamese. January — just before the Corn- 
leaders from their ‘insistence on the niunist launched the Tet Offensive., 
previously announced “Four Points” Ri s report reached Washington after, 

;as tiie only basis for settling the Tet - V 

war. Pham Van Dong did tell him. In hindsight, according to the 

■. that to enter into some form of prelim- the Romanians were “very poor re ‘-._ 0 . . 

inary contact with the United States porters; they did not pick up distinc-, ltlUBO 


lions such as talks, ne; 
settlement terms. . . It is likely that 
Hanoi did not take the Romanians 
seriously.” 

* He * 

Aspen: The Swedish Channel 

Prom November, 1966, through 
February, 1968, the Swedish govern- 
ment (Aspen) played “a continuing 
though minor role” in attempting to 
bring about a settlement of the war. 
The Pentagon papers said “The 
Swedes were more active over time 
than any other intermediary — and 
produced the least amount of in- 
formation.” 

>. At one point in May of 1967 Aspen 
went so far as to say it would “take' 
responsibility for a position they 
felt convinced about” — in other 
words, to be a broker as well as a 
message carrier. But the Pentagon 
historian concluded that the Swed- 
ish role was dominated by that na- 
tion’s domestic politics. Finally on 
Nov. 4, 1967, the Swedish govern-, 
ment publicly denounced U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. 

* . * * * 

Sunflower: The Wilson-Kosygin 
Channel 

From February 7 to 13, 1967, an 
intensive round of talks involving 
British Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son and Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin took place in London. 
Through the British, "the U.S. ad- 
vanced) various de-escalatory pro- 
• posals, none of which (were) accept- 
ed.” 

The key proposal was a halt in 
U.S. bombing of North Vietnam in 
return for a cessation of North Viet- 
namese infiltration of men and sup- 
plies to South Vietnam. A halt in the 
U.S. military buildup in South Viet- 
nam also was contemplated. 

At a critical moment in the pro- 
cedings, the United States changed 
the wording of the final versison of 
the proposal. The effect of the 
change was to require North Viet- 
nam to stop its infiltration be- 
fore the bombing halt, rather (han 
merely give assurance that infiltra- 
tion would stop after the bombing 
halt took place. The British, as the 
Pentagon papers note, took "strong 
exception” to the change, 

Hanoi had not replied to the pro- 
posal by the time Kosygin left Lon- 
don and a temporary U.S. bombing 
suspension ran out. After the bomb- 
ing was resumed, Hanoi rejected 
the plan and broke off DRV embassy 
contacts with the U.S. in Moscow. 

• Ohio: The Norwegian Contacts 

■ Norwegian Ambassador to Peking 
Ole Algard, met six times with the 
North Vietnamese Ambassador to 
Peking, Ngo Loan, between June, 
1967, and. February, 1968. In early 
March, 1968, Algard went to Hanoi 
and met several times with North 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Ngu- 
yen Duy Trinh. A final meeting be- 
tween Algard and Loajrtj p 
took place in early Apra, 1968. r 
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daily interested in Algard’s initial 
report that the . North Vietnam- 
ese were prepared to be “very 
flexible” in any negotiations and a 
later report from Loan that reunifi- ; 
cation of the two Vietnams could be. 

“postponed to an indefinite point of 
time in the future.” 

The Pentagon papers say that 
while the Nprwegian role was not 
treated with great importance by. 

Washington, “in retrospect the ex- 
changes between Algard and Loan 
were probably the most reliable of 
all . .\ Algard seems to have been a 
careful note-taker, and his messages 

look like he was using Hanoi turns 
of phrase.” 

Pennsylvania: Henry Kissinger 
and the Frenchmen 

The Pennsylvania channel was 
activated in June, 1967, by Kissin- 
ger and two Frenchmen — Herbert 
Mareovich and Raymond Aubrac. 

Aubrac had personal ties to the 
North Vietnamese leader, Ho Chi 
Minh, which enabled the two 
Frenchmen to visit Hanoi and set up 
a channel of communications in 
Paris. 

There was hope on the American 
side that Hanoi might accept the 
terms for halting the bombing 
which were passed to North Viet- 
nam through the Pennsylvania 
channel in August, 1967. The hope 
was frustrated and in October the 
channel was closed. 

The Pentagon papers say that the 
exchanges "seemed to have been 
handled, with great care and accu-. 
racy. While the two Frenchmen . . . 
were clearly committed to getting 
the U.S. to stop the bombing, there 
is no evidence that their reporting, 
or message carrying, was adversely 
affected. Kissinger for the U.S. 
handled the play with consummate 
skill, clarifying points and making 
interpretations that could lead to a 
continuing dialogue. Both Hanoi 
and Washington treated this chan- 
nel as a major one and yet little 
was accomplished ...” 

# * * * 

Killy: The Italian Channel 

Giovanni d’Orlandi, an Italian 
diplomat, met with the DR V Ambas- 
sador to Czechoslovakia in Prague, 
in Febrary and March, 1968. 

According to the Pentagon Pap- 
ers, the North Vietnamese sought 
out d’Orlandi who had played a 
major role in “Marigold,” a role 
respected by both sides. The history 
notes that d’Orlandi believed the 
two sides should negotiate about the 
future of South Vietnam — the es- 
sential issue — rather than focus 
solely on cessation of U.S. bombing. 

“Only when the future of South 
Vietnam could be foreseen, d’Or- 
landi argued, would the two sides 
sit down and genuinely and serious- 
ly negotiate.” v j 
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March 2, 19G5— Sustained U.S. air 
attacks cm North Vietnam; code-name 
“Rolling Thunder,” begin. 

March 2, 1905— Two U.S. Marine 
Corps battalions sent ashore at Dan- 
ang, South Vietnam, for “limited se- 
curity duty.” 

Jan, 31, 1366— President Johnson an- 
nounces resumption of air strikes 
after 37-day bombing “pause,” saying 
Hanoi failed to respond to peace cam- 
paign. ■ : ’■ 

June 0, 1966 — Ambassador- Henry 
Cabot Lodge in Saigon begins secret 
meetings, code-named “Marigold," with 
Polish envoy Lewandowski and Italian 
[Ambassador d’Orlandi. 


{ 


{ 

\ 



Bee. 2-5, 19G6 — ' U.S. bombers begin 
intensive air attacks in Hanoi region; 
Poles quickly protest that “Marigold” 
diplomatic track is endangered. 

Dec. 13-14, 1966— American planes ■ 
pound targets around Hanoi. China 
and Romania later claim their Hanoi 
embassies hit. 

Feb. 7, 19G7 — Secret talks code- 
named "Sunflower" start in London 
with Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin, 
during bombing “pause." Talks col- 
lapse on Feb. 13. 

July 21, 1967— French scientists Her- 
bert Marcovich and Raymond Aubrac 
arrive in Hanoi with U.S. messages 
transmitted to them through Henry A. 


Kissinger— operation “Pennsylvania.” 

Aug. 3, 19G7 — President Johnson an- 
nounces authorized ceiling of 525,000 
troops in South Vietnam. 

Jan. 30-31, 1968— Communist forces 
launch Tot offensive in South Vietnam. 

March 31, 1968— President Johnson . 
announces cessation of all air and 
naval bombardment of North Vietnam 
above 20th Parallel. 

April 3, 19G8 — North Vietnam offers 
to meet U.S. representatives to dis- j 
cuss “unconditional cessation" of all j 
“acts of war” against its territory. 

Oct, 31, 1968— President Johnson an- 
nounces cessation of all air and naval 
activity against North Vietnam. 
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BY GEORGE BEEBE 
[KnisM Newspapers! 

ESTORIL, Portugal, June 21 1 
— F o r rn e r Cuban President : 

Fulgencio Batista is still puz- 
zled and resentful that "the 
three sick men in Washington” 
ignored his warnings that Cas- 
tro was a dangerous Commu- 
nist. 

. President Eisenhower and 
Secretaries of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles and Christian Hert- 
er thought "I was crying wolf, 
and now the wolf controls 
Cuba,” he said at his hillside 
villa here where he has spent 
most of his exile since 1959. 

He noted that all three Unit- 
ed States leaders were prcoc 


Keeps blind Alert 

He keeps his mind alert by 
reading eight daily newspa- 
pers— in four languages, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, English, and 
French. 

He and his attractive wife, 
Marta, live a comparatively 
quiet life in this Portuguese 
resort community. 

When they go to their apart- 
ment in Madrid every few 
weekd, they are swept into a 
social whirl that includes 
many other Cuban exiles. 

' Batista once again empha- 
sized that he ip retiring from 
politics. 


cupied with physical ailments ! ; ‘T_ am too old to have any 


and "shewed not one bit of 
Interest in what was happen- 
ing in the Caribbean.” 

U. S. Arms Embargo 
The State Department dur- 
ing the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in 1958 slapped an 
arms embargo on the Batista 


political aspirations, It is time 
now for young leadership 
among the exiles.” 

The former Cuban leader 
•shows no bitterness. He 1x3- 
Jieves he brought considerable 
progress to his homeland in 
the pre-Castro years. 

He said that he has given up 


It is obvious, that if Premier 
Fidel Castro dies that another 
Communist will take his place 

Fulgencio Batista: “I was 
crying wolf, and now the wolf 
controls Cuba.” 

“and conditions will be the 
same, or possibly worse,” he 
said. 

Batista has written three 
books since his overthrow by 
Castro, 

Tie now has 70 chapters 
completed on the history of 
Cuba. 

“But I doubt that I ever will 
finish it. This is about the 
country; not about my memo- 
ries. Unfortunately, I do not 
have access to the documents 
that would help me' finalize 
such a volume.”' 


government, while making no -hope 0 f ever visiting the U. .S. 
effort to halt the flow of arms ®gain. His previous requests 
to the Castro insurgents. for visas have been denied. 

“It is unfortunate that the “But if I did go, I fear my 
United States in its attempt to ! friends and followers would 
help defend the world against think that I had come with a 
the spread of Communism has j magic plan to restore Cuba to 
gone so far from the Western 
Hemisphere to do so,” Batista 
said. 

lie implied that the U. S. 
effort in Viet Nani would have 
been better spent on Cuba. 

. The one-time army sergeant 
who became Cuba’s strongman 
when President Gerardo Ma- 
chado was overthrown in 1933, 
and who twice was his coun- 
try’s dictator-president, still is 
a powerful man physically. 

Batista is robust and vigor- 
ous at 71. A daily exercise pe- 
riod is part of his unchanging 
schedule. 

“I have kept my weight at 
180 pounds thru the' many 


the people,” he said. 

“What would I say to them? 

I would not want to raise their 
hopes for I do not have the 
answer.” 

Nostalgic Note 

Batista distressed briefly 
with a nostalgic note: 

“I greatly miss Cuba, and 
particularly the friends with 
whom I have lost contact— j 
perhaps forever. No one likes 
to die outside the country he 
loves. This is something you 
can’t comprehend until it hap- ■ 
pens to you. It is difficult to 
spend the. last years of your 
life away from the land of 
your birth.” 

He keeps well informed 




rect word for inside Cuba.” 
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Secret Documents Shouldn't 


5 


Hide Stupid Blunders 
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The illegal release of the Pentagon Papers 
and the more recent use of secret documents 
by columnist Jack Anderson has re-opened 
the problem of what should and should not be 
classified. 

During a conversation a few years ago with 
the late Senator Richard Russell I asked why 
the CIA reports on Lee Harvey Oswald's 
tra'WlS*Tif‘iff? : xico had to remain classified as 
secret and why they had to stay secret for 
many years to come. 

The senator was at that time, and had been 
for more than a decade, chairman of a special 
appropriations 1 sub-committee which con- 
trolled all CIA funds. There wasn’t anyone 
who was in a better position to answer the 
question than Russell. 

•He gave me a plausible reason for the 
secrecy. The senator noted, and it’s true, that 
we have people in every country in the world 
who are friendly to the U.S. and though not 
citizens of this country they often supply our 
intelligence people with information. Some 
are businessmen, some fishermen, artists, 
students and so forth. They are basically loyal 
to their own country, but still willing to help 
us. The CIA report on Oswald’s travels in 
Mexico contains not only the facts about his 
movements in that country but the names of 
the individuals who provided those facts. If 
the report was made public at this time some 
of the contacts would end up. facing a firing 
squad and if they weren’t shot or imprisoned, 
they would no longer be of any value as 
contracts. Their future services would be nil. 
Since they are still needed it makes good 
sense to keep their identity unknown. 

But what about thirty years from now? This 


is the time frame being recommended by the 
National Security Council as a reasonable 
time to keep papers secret yet there are 
opponents around who want the lid to stay on 
far beyond three decades. 

That’s pretty hard to buy even from the 
individuals who claim diplomatic or military 
secret codes can be endangered by releasing 
thirty year old data. It seenis illogical to 
assume that -codes aren’t changed in more 
than thirty years and even more illogical to 
believe any nation can keep a code unbroken 
for thirty years. If this is happening it is' a 
first for all time. A recent rash of non-fiction 
books have pretty well dispelled the idea that 
unbreakable codes exist. If a man or woman 
can conceive them sooner or later another 
man or woman will be able to unravel them. 

Anyone who reads my columns very long 
knows I am pro-military, but I’ve long been 
aware of the military’s inclination to mark 
anything and everything secret and keep that 
tag on forever. In some cases this practice 
can be defended, but not for 50 or 100 years.. 
While true military secrets should be 
carefully guarded military blunders should 
not. Time doesn’t erase stupidity, but it hides 
it and that’s wrong. 

During World War II many a bulletin board 
was so plastered with memos that it was a 
standard joke that if one dug deep enough 
he’d find a KP order from Valley Forge still 
tacked up. If one could actually dig deep 
enough in Pentagon records there’s a chance 
that some of George Washington’s actual 
orders are still’ stamped secret. In a free 
society that’s no joke. 


HS/HC- 
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BY WAYNE TIIOMIS 
[ Aviation Editor] 

[Chicago Tribune Press Service! 

SAIGON, Viet Nam, June 14 
—Hanoi broadcasts infrequent- 
ly mention “works of s a b o - 
leurs" in North Viet Nam’s 
panhandle, and Saigon’s ver- 
nacular press occasionally re- 
port odd little aircraft acci- 
dents with nonmilitary planes 
in mountainous regions of 
Laos, Northwestern South Viet j 
Nam, and sometimes in North- ! 
eastern Thailand. 

These are mere peeks by fhc 
general public at a tremen- 
dous submerged “iceberg" of i 
clandestine operations eontinu- j 
ously and now increasingly j 
carried out against the Com- 
munist North. 

These actions probably nev- 
er will be disclosed in full de- 
tail but it can be said respon- 
sibly that today they constitute 
an important phase of this 
Southeast Asia battle. 

It is a silent war, It is car- 
ried out by special forces and 
by mercenaries. It is a hit- 
and-run war in which units are 
! airlifted or sea borne deep into 
North Viet Nam for demolition 
missions, for seizure of prison- 
ers, for probing forays, and— it 
now is - understood — for accu- 
mulation of information on j 
American prisoner of war camp : 
locations. | 

This type of action has been 
taking place in the North Viet- 
namese panhandle fro m the 
Demilitarized Zone to well 
north of Vinh during the last 
GO days. 


An increasing series of such 
raids have come from the sea- 
coasts and from helicopter air- 
j bridge links in Laos and Thai- 
j land to points where damage 
| can be done or information ob- 
| tained from the North Vietj 
' namese, it was learned from 
! reliable sources. 

Communist broadcasts from 
Hanoi in the past have used 
“saboteur" in an ideoligieal 
sense. Now they are referring 
to actual dynamitings by these 
raiders. They specialize in tar- 
gets which are too difficult for 
bombers to identify from [lie 
air, or are too well hidden to 
be spotted by aerial photogra- 
phy. They also carry out a 
traffic in agents not otherwise 
possible under present condi- 
tions. 

Size, Duration Vary 
! Reports filtering from Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and 
! associates military establish- 
ments indicate such raids may 
vary from 20 to several hun- 
I dred men. They may stay in 
i North Viet Nam from a few 
minutes to 24 hohrs. 

Mercenaries enlisted for 
such secret actions include 
Europeans, Chinese, Malays, 
Japanese and Americans. The 
oerations are carefully 
planned and surrounded by the 
tight security. 

The CIA now believes' the 
large-scale American attempt 
to free prisoners from a camp 
near Hanoi a year ago failed 
because of a security leak 


which resulted in a prisoner 
shift, 

The raiders are heavily ar- 
med. Not one operation has 
failed, and none of the raiders 
have been trapped, according 
to informed sources, 

Casualties among those spe- 
cial forces have been low. Pay 
scales are said to be “quite 
high” and morale among these 
specialists in demolition, elec- 
tronics sabotage, and interro- 
gation is very high. The men 
regard themselves as an elite 
corps. 

Financed by CIA 
The mysterious, CIA-financed 
Air America civil flying fleet 
seems to operate on a super- 
national basis across Cambo- 
dian, Thai, Laotian, and South 
Vietnamese borders. It has 
had a part in some of this 
work. However, much of the 
work is being done by mil- 
itary detachments, temporarily 
posted to the special forces. 

The military establishment 
here generally attempts to 
suppress mention of this side 
of the war for a number of 
reasons, with security against 
enemy knowledge being the 
least important. The North Vi- 
etnamese are fully aware of 
the nature of the CIA-directed 
and financed special opera- 
tions. 1 

It is known that after each 
such raid all civilians and mil- 
itary personnel in 1 he North 
who have had contact with the 
raiders are subjected to rigor- 
ous and lengthy questioning by 


Communist secret police and 
political commisars. 

The U. S. forces seek to hide 
the clandestine side of the war 
to prevent embarassment to 
Thai, Cambodian, and Laotian 
governmental departments. 

It is recognized fay American 
■leaders that such concealment 
is merely “token” but is re- 
quired in certain . diplomatic 
relationships which the coun- 
tries fringing South Viet Nam 
maintain. 
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By D. E. Bonk 

Special to The, Washington Post 

- VIENTIANE, Laos, June 
14 — Use of Laotian territory 
iand specially recruited. As- 
ian mercenaries for CIA-' 
sponsored espionage and 
sabotage missions in North 
Vietnam has been confirmed 
here by American sources 
close to the operation. 

The missions are originat- 
1 ing from a number of small 
mountaintop sites in north- 
ern Laos within 30 miles of 
the, North Vietnamese bor- 
der. The guerrilla troops are 
transported by unmarked 
.Air America planes, 

The existence of the guer- 
rilla missions inside North 
Vietnam was first reported 
.in Saigon earlier this week. 
Such missions were known 
to have been initiated in 
early 1960s, hut were not re- 
garded at the time as very 
effective and were apparent- 
ly suspended after the 1968 
bombing halt. 

Highly trained mountain 
tribesmen from northern 

Laos and some Thai mercen- 
aries with long experience 
, in special operations are 
’ said here to make up the 
teams. Most. of the guerril- 
las are said to speak Viet- 
namese, some fluently. 

Officially, the Air Amer- 1 
, ica management in Vienti- 
ane is unaware that the com- 
pany’s pilots or planes are 
flying such missions. _ Air 
. America is a quasi-private 
airline under contract with 
U.S. government agencies. 

Pilots used on the espio- 
nage-sabotage mission flights 
are carefully selected and re- 
ceive special pay for hazard- 
ous duty by a "white envelope 
‘system.’’ This means that the 
money received is not account- 
able or traceable, even for tax 
purposes, sources say. 

Official U.S. spokesmen in 
Vientiane decline to comment 
on the operation, hut informa 
lion pieced together from 


inaccessible CIA - maintained 
bases in Laos are used to 
train, house, and transport the 
guerrillas. 

Nam Yu, the CIA’s most se- 
cret base in Laos, situated in 
northwestern Laos near the 
town of Ban Houei Sal, is re- 
ported to he the primary train- 
ing center. 

. Nam Yu was formerly a 
base for intelligence teams 
being sent into South China 
to report on telephone and 
road traffic, a program dis- 
continued last year when 
President Nixon accepted an 
invitation to visit China. 

From Nam Yu, the guerril- 
are moved to the Long 


where they conduct sabotage, 
espionage and propaganda 
missions in that country’s least 
inhabited and defended areas. 
Precise information on targets, 
and types of guerrilla action 
is not available here. 

It is known, however, that 
the CIA is distrustful of many 
claims made by the guerrilla 
infiltrators and frequently 
equips the units with cameras 
so they can photograph them- 
selves at targets. The photo- 
graphs prove the missions 
were carried out, and provides 
intelligence data for CIA 
analysts. ; 

Each mission uses at least: 
one specially equipped twin-; 
engine Otter plane, 


las ... . 

Cheng area 80 miles north of! 

Vientiane where they continue! carry half a m) 1 on 


said to 
dollars 


to train, making forays into 
the surrounding mountains in- 
side Laos on lower-level recon- 
naissance missions for season- 
ing and practical experience 
in avoiding capture and inflict- 
ing, harm on Communist 
forces. 

Many -of the potential North 
'Vietnamese infiltrators are 
“weeded out” during this 


worth of radio and electronic 
gear for pinpoint navigation 
and locating of ground force?. 
Because of the twin Otter’s 
. virtual silent operation as it 
! passes close over the ground, 

1 its short take-off and landing 
capability, and the load it can 
carry, its basic function has 
been the clandestine inser-. 
lion, pickup and resupply of 
guerrilla missions. 

There are also reports of 


training period, sources say. 

, Resident newsmen here have being sna i t hed from 

been unable lo visit Long enemy-occupied territory by a 
Cheng in recent months. hook ‘ dangling from rescue 
Jump-off points for the aircraft. The guerrilla on the 
guerrillas are considerably' ground inflates a large balloon 
east and northeast of Long w ftbi lighter-than-air gas, at- 
Cheng, according to the sour- taches it to a thin line which 
ces, most being tiny hilltop j s then attached to a harness 
positions hardly known to ] ie fastens to himself. The res- 
exist. A major point of de- CU e craft passes over the bal- 
parture is said to be at Bouami foon, hooks on and hauls him 
Long, sometimes called “the! up . 


fortress in the sky,” about 40 
miles northeast of Long Cheng, 
a basfe the Communists have 
never been able to wrest from 
j its Meo defenders, 


•Qualified sources here say, 
meantime, that they believe 
that such espionage missions 
will be increased n northern 

- , Laos, and may be resumed 

Practical training exercises inside China itself, to sabotage 

nf- Ontiom . I 1 4.1 A. 


are also conducted at Bouam 
Long. Communist radio broad- 
casts frequently note the pres- 
ence, capture or killing of 
commandos from Bouam Long 
in the Sam Neua area of north- 
east Laos. Caves in nearby 
mountains contain the head- 
quarters of the Communist- 
supported Laotian rebels. 

The highest priority, how- 
ever, is given to missions that 
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war material that— because of 
the mining of Haiphong — is 
expected lo flow increasingly 
through China's Yunan Prov- 
ince and the Laotian Province 
of Phong Saly on its way into 
North Vietnam. 
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by Coiin PdcGlashan 
He was his adopted country’s Minis- 
ter of Industry, and a roving ambassa- 
dor for revolution, but he was no 
■statesman; for one thing, he could 
never hide what was on his mind. 
Addressing the U.N. General As- 
sembly, he mixed a new anger with 
the familiar cold analysis of colonial- 

T'aded "ill c wsrecl 'TTlmTIiTmost me 
only evidence of Che Guevara s 
secret visit to the Co ngo in 196 5 

ism. “Western civilisation,” he told 
; them, “disguises under its showy 
front a scene of hyenas and jackals. 
That is the only name that can be 
applied to those who have gone to 
fulfil ‘humanitarian’ tasks in the 
Congo. Bloodthirsty butchers who 
feed on helpless people . . . The free 
men of the world must be prepared 
to avenge the crime committed in the 
Congo.” Three weeks later, on 
January 2, 1965, as Cubans cele- 
brated the sixth anniversary of their 
revolution, Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara 
was in Brazzaville planning his second 
war: the battle for the Congo. 

The stakes were high. Like 
Bolivia, the Congo was the key to a 
continent: its borders touched nine 
nations. Victory would throw a 
socialist girdle around Africa. The 
rebels against Moise Tshombc’s cen- 
tral government had lost Stanleyville 
in November to Belgian paras and 
mercenaries in U.S. planes, but still 
controlled most of (he northern half 
of the country, an area twice the size 
of France. The big powers were 
quietly moving in for what looked like 
the start of an African Vietnam : the 
Congolese Air Force acquired some 
elderly fighter-trainers and B-26s 
from die U.S., with the CIA’s Cuban 
exiles, veterans of the Bay of Pigs, to 
fly them, plus helicopters and 14 huge 
C-130 transports with American 


ville, in Ilyushin (ransports from 
Algeria, in trucks through the Sudan. 

At Heliopolis, outside Cairo, 3000 
Congolese trained under Algerian in- 
structors; others trickled home from 
Havana and Peking. 

Guevara toured the diplomatic 
and physical boundaries of the grow- 
ing struggle : Ghana, Guinea, Al- 
geria, Peking; and met rebel leader 
Gaston Soumaliot in Dar cs Salaam 
for a tour of bases and supply lines 
around Lake Tanganyika. On March 
1 5 Fidel Castro embraced Guevara at 
Jose Marti Airport in Havana; but 
the exact date on which he joined 
the struggle in the Congo is un- 
known; he may have spent several 
months as a strategist, away from 
the coqffi'C i ivi.C February on, 
TshoC [ . e^filen meT . N w deter- 
mtVdyfesistanp: in thehno. h-east; 
of February 9 i cdlnrnn of 60: Con- 
gofese t r oo fs C$.j' p jr 1^ merger \rics 
\ 'i s { r c p c dj y,_a rn b i’s h e d widj l! javy 
casualties by rebels with bazookas 
who came up close and stood their 
ground. A week later 750 government 
troops were chased out of a small 
town. For the first time, roads were 
mined, and Tshombc’s River Congo 
supply lines thrown into chaos by the 
sabotage of marker buoys. Armoured 
cars fell into pits that had let lighter 
traffic pass over them, a classic trick 
from Guevara’s Guerrilla Warfare. 
But the struggle in the north-east 
was waning : supply lines were being 
closed, Nasser was losing interest. 

In June, Guevara secretly joined 
Soumaliot’s rebels in their last stand 
in some of Africa’s most savage and 
inaccessible country just to’ the west 
of Lake Tanganyika. 

The rebels had plenty of arms, but 
Congolese army gunboats, with U.S. 
advisers, were harassing supply lines 
across the lake; Colonel Mike Hoare 
was moving north with a strong new 
force of mercenaries. No account of 
what happened has been published, 
although Tshombc’s forces found a 
Cuban’s diary, and the Foreign 
Ministry in Havana is said to have 
two rolls of film that Guevara took 
crews. Russian and Chinese arms a t the time. The official biographies 
were coming by sl&pplirawgbl HoizRe le&afc 2fW3>3filM13d: iGDA>lRBRB4 1 fl 

mention, the Congo struggle. At the I ’ 


start, some determined ambushes car- 
ried the signature of the Sierra 
Maestro, but by September it was as 
good as over. Nasser, almost certainly 
following CIA pressure, stopped arms 
shipments to the rebels. Guevara 
probably returned to Havana in 
November to tell Castro Cuban sup- 
port should be withdrawn 

What went wrong? Ciro Roberto 
Bustos, the Argentinian captured with 
Regis Dcbray, was later to tell the 
Bolivians that Guevara had said of the 
Congo rebellion: “The human ele- 
ment failed. There was no will to 
fight. The leadens were corrupt.” The 
way the rebels treated prisoners dis- 
gusted him: the butchers were not 
all on the other side. In a last message 
- read to the Tricontincntal confer- 
ence in Havana in April 1967 - he 
wrote: “There arc no great popular 
upheavals. In the Congo these charac- 
teristics appeared briefly . . . but they 
have been losing strength.” The 
Congo rebels had controlled half the 
country; for guerrilla theory and its 
leading practitioner it was a little- 
known but disastrous defeat. 


Colin McGlashan, who has visited 
Cuba, has written articles on 
guerrilla warfare. 
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Ex-CIA man will give White 


By Fred Pillsbury 

^ Globe Stall 

p 

& WASHINGTON — For 

^ months Robert Kiley, a 37- _ . 

K year-old former Central mg that TP supported the Boston and it didn’t hap- 
£ Intelligence Agency (CIA) National Student Associa- pen.” Today, Boston’s po- 
tion of which he was vice 


liaison with police 


> man turned police expert, 
t has been shuttling back president, 
v and forth between the-Po- 
y lice Foundation here and 
^Boston City Hall. 

: Tomorrow morning he 
will 


r 


lice force still has a 
“strong neighborhood tra- 
dition,” which is just the 
sort of thing police admin- 
istrators are advocating 
today. Other cities, which 
centralized, are rebuilding, 


“I suppose if I were a 
student today and heard 
about it (CIA fund sup- 
port) I would react with 
move permanently horror,-” he said. “Howev- 
t into an office down the er, in the 50s government ' vhlle Boston, Kiley feels, 
corridor from Mayor White help was the popular, pas a good foundation. 

|f where he will start a new democratic thing.” ■ J When people talk to him 
v career in fcity government. ' He describes the CIA as about the police in Boston, 
fcj Kfley will be a key as-a “first rate government Kiley said, they inevitably 
£ sistant to the mayor. Un- bureaucracy ” But it was a ask him a h° ut Police cor- 
^like the other six staff per- bureaucracy, and last year He docs not feel 

i. sonnel white -recently he decided that, “leaving knowledgeable enough to 
a hired, he will also head a aside moral judgments,” mak f an assessment at this 

j, department — • the Office the Vietnam war was P °j n ’ but h i'. guess ' is that 
tiof Public Service, which wrong and that the conn- po 1Ce coiruption is a prob- 

rautatowm* -White 5?* CeS ^problems fc“* «* *> “V 
Cpyoudest innovation, the were far move importan t. Dlg cuies 
j... Little City Halls. ' ’He lists only tfiree or 

His assignment as Public He went to work for the four large American cities 

'...Service, director, however, Foundation, which funnels t os Aneeles Kansas 

* /will be second in impor- Ford Foundation money to city, Cincinnati — as hav- 
Vtance to his duties as a link P° hce departments, as as- in g clean police forces. 
Ja between the mayor and the sociate director and since 
‘ police department, al- then has acquainted him- 
| though $25,000 of his $32,- self ■ with policemen and 
f* 000 salarv will come from P 0 1 i c o d e par t hi e n t s 


>;000 salary will come from 
SlPublic Services. 
fch £ -He is the city’s chief re- 
cruiter for a new police 
commissioner who will 
. take over the job recently 
vacated by Edmund L. Me-. 
Na'maral He will also work 
closely with the new com- 


throughout the country. 
For someone who has 
never lived or worked in 
Boston he appears to have 
a fairly detailed impres- 
sion of what the depart- 
ment is like t 

Boston may have the 


“The corrupt list is much 
longer.” 

But a lot depends on 
one’s definition of corrup- 
tion, he pointed out. 

“A businessman would 
think nothing of being 
taken out for lunch,” he 
said, “but there are some 
people who would say that 
if a policeman accepts a 
cup of coffee, he’s corrupt- 


there is knowledge of his 
actions, the whole depart- 
ment stinks. There has, 
been evidence of that 
going on in New York.” 

. The police of the future, 
and he specifically means 
Boston’s police, must be- 
come involved in new 
areas. They iriustalso be- 
come involved in fighting 
“white collar” crime. 

Boston’s police force he 
hopes; will also be young- 
er, employ more blacks 
and be better educated and 
more specialized. 

However, Kiley said that 
he is “delighted” that 
White “is trying to under- ; 
stand the role of the police 
in the city.” 

Kiley has been sending 
police professionals . ahd ■ 
experts “ostensibly” to ' 
give him the befiefit of 
their opinions on what the 
new commissioner should 
be and which direction the -j 
department should take. It < 
is quite possible, he ad- 
mitted, that an adviser 
could become a candidate. 
“Unless we go inside the 
city, that’s probably how 
the commissioner will be 
chosen, Kiley said.. 

The list of candidates 
with the proper qualifica- 
tions is short, but the 
mayor has not ruled out 
choosing somebody from 
within the department, he 
said. 


-i 


missioner in bringing °l des t police force in the ing himself. On the other 
about a substantial over- c ° un<;r y (sergeants average hand, we can say that 
haul of the police depart- a f out 51 )> and has few there is one man in a de- 
ment. blacks or Spamsh-speak- partment who is involved 

■ ing officers. Kiley made in any drug traffic, and if 

Why would the execu- those points and then v, ° 
tive assistant to Richard said that Boston was lucky 
Helms, the CIA director, that it has resisted reforms 
decide to get involved in of the 50s made by so 
cit£ government? • many other big cities. 

Kiley, who studied gov- The vogue, he said, was 
ernment at Harvard for to centralize police opera- 
two years after graduating tions, “but, somehow, the 
from Notre Dame, talked wave just w ashed _ ov er j 
about it in his Washington 
office. , 

He became inyAferptoved For Release 2003/12/03 : CIA-RDP84-00499R001 0001 00005-0 
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CIA: THE MYTH AMD 
THE MADNESS 



This important new book by a veteran intelli- 
gence agent shatters the myth that the CIA is a 
super-efficient organization, capable of con- 
ceiving and pulling off every imaginable kind of 
trick and strategy. Plagued by the same problems 
that beset all large organizations, the CIA is 
actually a bureaucratic morass deluged in paper 
and sorely out of touch with both policy-making 
and reality. 

In CIA: The Myth and the Madness, Patrick J. 
McGarvey shows how the various intelligence 
agencies duplicate each other’s efforts, often 
competing with each other and refusing to share 
information (the Pueblo affair was a classic 
example). He protests the unnecessarily massive 
accumulation of raw intelligence data in quanti- 
ties far beyond the capacity of the analysts. And 
he explores for the first time the human side of 
intelligence work, picturing the strain, the 
broken marriages, the trauma of exposing child- 
ren to danger in foreign outposts, the overwork 
and tension that can lead to ulcers, even death. 

McGarvey believes that intelligence operations 
are imperative for the safety of the country, but 
believes that our agencies need a complete over- 
hauling. His carefully considered but impas- 
sioned analysis not only examines the major 
problems but also offers some sound recommen- 
dations about what can be done to correct them. 

Patrick McGarvey was a member of the United 
States intelligence community for fourteen years. 
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QUESTION 28d 

What are current views on the proportion 
of war-essential imports that could come 
into North Vietnam over the rail or road 
lines from China , even if all imports by 
sea were denied l ind a strong effort evert 
' made to interdict ground transport? What 
is the evidence?- 

TIi© Defeats© ' 


Land Import Capacity 

In 1968, NVN imported an average of 
6,800 STPI) (short tons per day); 6,000 
STPD by sea, and 800 STPD by land. 
Imports by land were higher in 1967, 
amounting to about 1,100 STPD. How- 
ever, the land lines of communication 
from China were not used to capacity. It 
is estimated that the two rail lines from. 
China have a theoretical uninterdictcd 
capacity of. about 8,000 STPD and the 
road network could provide an additional 

7.000 STPD during the dry season 
(normally June-Septcniber) and about 

2.000 STPD during the poor weather 
months. The combined capacity of the 
land, routes (9,000-15,000 STPD) is more 
than enough to transport North Vietnam’s 
total import requirements of about 7,000 
STPD. If all seaborne imports were to 

■ come through China, considerable logistic 
problems would have to be solved by the 
Chinese regime. 

Interdiction of Imports from China 

If seaborne imports can be denied to 
NVN, her ability to successfully pursue 
the war in SVN would be dependent on 
land imports from China. . , 

A strong effort to interdict road and 
rail transport from Communist China 
through North Vietnam would require a 
concerted and coordinated air interdiction 
campaign against all transportation: ‘ mili- 
tary support; petroleum oil, and lubri- 
cants power; industrial; air defense, and 
communications target systems. The inter- 
relationship of the effects of destruction 
of targets in one 1 category to the effec- 
tiveness of others is such that a cumula- 
tive impact is achieved. The air campaign 
would be conducted in such a manner as 
to be free of the militarily confining 
constraints which have characterized the 
conduct of the war in the north in tire 
past. The concept would preclude attacks 
on population as a target but would 
accept high risks of 
order to achieve desu 


supporting targets. 

An interdiction campaign as described 
above, when employed in conjunction 
with denial of sea imports, would, in 
large part, isolate Hanoi and Haiphong 
.from each other and from the rest of the 
country. Isolation of Hanoi, the focal 
point of the road and rail system, would 
be highly effective in reducing North 
Vietnam's capability to reinforce aggres- 
sion in South Vietnam. Importation of 
war-supporting material would be seri- 
ously reduced. Road capacities would be 
reduced by a factor well in excess of tire 
estimated 50 percent believed to have 
been accomplished during the summer 
months of 1966 and 1967. Over time, 
North Vietnam’s capability to cope with 
the cumulative effects of such an air 
campaign would be significantly curtailed. 

. < f 

Xhc Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that 
resumption of an interdiction campaign 
similar to that carried out in Route 

Package 1 between July and 1 November 
1968 would assure almost total interdic- 
tion of truck and waterborne movement 
of supplies .into the demilitarized zone 
and Laos. Naval blockade offshore and 
interdiction of Regional Package II to 
Thanh Hao would further enhance this 
effort. 

Commitment of B-52 forces following- 
heavy and • unrestricted suppression of 
defenses by fighters, could reduce the 
amount of time to accomplish the above. 
Although the North Vietnamese have 
established a significant by-pass capability, 
the transportation nets remain vulnerable 
at many key points. The locomotive 
population could be attrited quickly if all 
buffer restrictions were removed near die 
Chinese border. 

There is not sufficient data available at 
this time on either the cost or the 
effectiveness of an air campaign against 
these land lines to reach a firm conclu- 
sion as to the chances of isolating NVN 
from her neighbors. Past attempts to tut 
rail, road, and water networks in NVN 
have met with considerable difficulties. It 
has been estimated that a minimum of 

6,000 attack sorties per month would be 
required against the two rail lines from 
China. Even at this level of effort, the 
North Vietnamese could continue to use 
die rail lines to shuttle supplies if they 
were willing to devote sufficient man- 
power to repair and transhipment opera- 
tions Interdiction of the road system 

bombing halt north of 19° in April 1968, 


North Vietnam has repaired all major 
road and railway bridges, constructed 
additional bypasses and alternative routes 
and expanded the railroad caDacitv hv 
converting large segments from meter to 
dual gauge truck. These improvements 
would make even more -difficult pro- 
longed interdiction of the overland lines 
of communication. 

We currently fly approximately 7,000 
sorties per month against two primary 
roads in Laos without preventing through- 
put truck traffic; the road network from 
China has 7,-10 principal arteries and 
numerous bypasses. Finally, the mon- 
soonal weather in NVN would make it 
difficult to sustain interdiction on the 
land lines of communication. Poor visi- 
bility would prevent air strikes during 
25-30% of the time during good weather 
months and 50-65% of the time during 
poor weather months. Thus, it is not 
possible to give a definitive amount to 
die question of how much war-essential 
imports' could come into NVN if sea 
imports are denied and a strong air 
campaign is initiated. 


At 


ttention would also have to be given 
to interdiction of supplies coming into 
SVN from Cambodia. Over the past 2 
years, the enemy’s use of Cambodia as a 
supply base and a place of refuge has 
become more pronounced. During the 
period October 1967 to September 1968, 

10,000 tons of munitions transited 
Sihanoukville and are suspected of having 
been delivered to enemy forces in the 
Cambodia-Republic of Vietnam border 
regions. This amount represents more 
than enough ordnance to satisfy the arms 
and ammunition requirements for all 
enemy forces in South Vietnam during 
the same period. Thus, the act of scaling 
off the enemy’s Cambodian supply lines 
must be considered as an integral part of 
any plan to prevent supplies from reach- 
ing enemy forces in the Republic of 
Vietnam, 

■ Tit© State 
Department's Answer 

The crux of this question is the defini-. 
tion of “war-essential imports.” There is 
room for considerable disagreement on 
this subject; but in our judgement, the 
category of war-essential imports should 
include most of the economic aid pro- 
vided by the Soviets and Chinese, as well 
as nearly all of their purely military aid. 

»j‘0p^db(M-t> ononiic , aid 

ally if not more important than 
military aid in keeping North Viet-Nam a 



going concern. (During 1968, 


nomie a^rtually unlimited 'capacity tor this 
aid totaled some $34oABiPflOVftd liifiir S®!e^s©'(20©3it1l2^0aar!(2IApRIi)P84- 
tary aid about $540 million). In fact, it * cai considerations of transport capacities 
can probably be assumed that all North and d * d not give adequate weight to the 
Vietnamese imports in tire past few years vcf y rea l difficulties the North Viet- 
havc been directly related to the war name.se have experienced in handling im- 
effort. The regime would not have used P or!s cven wbcn Haiphong was relatively 
its sparse funds and credits, or burdened untouched. It is true that these diffi- 
its strained' transport system, with non- cub ics were overcome, but to our knowl- 
cssential goods. edge h'ere is no evidence that Hanoi 

Food imports, constitute a growing would be able to deal as. successfully with 
percentage of total imports, in 1968 the closing of Haiphong and heavy 
replacing general cargo as tire single attacks on lines of communication from 
i^cst category of imports. This rcfiects China. We therefore believe that inter- 
tlie steady' decline in crop acreages and dlctton ° f Haiphong and heavy attacks on 

yields that began in 1965 and has *<= rail lines trom China would over t,me 
continued through tire present. The. North Viet-Nam from rcce.vmg 

importance of food imports can hardly be sufficient economic and military aid to 
overstated; even with them. North Viet- continuc the war effott - But it would be 
Nam has been forced to strictly ration difficuIt “> this - since •* dc P ends 

foodstuffs on the official market and on the type and intensity of interdiction, 
progressively to reduce die composition On. the other hand, one important 

of the rice ration so that at present it P°‘ n{ sbould bc kc P‘ m nlind - The Nortb 
consists .60 percent of rice substitutes Vietnamese surprised many observers, and 
such as domestic corn and imported confounded many predictions, by holding 
wheat. In -addition, a thriving black Nortb to 8 ether and simultaneously 
market has grown up, dealing in food- “ nd ' n 8 evcr-mcreasing amounts of sup- 
stuffs (and other items as well) and P bc * ™ d P ersonnel “ to the Soutb dur,n S 
involving large numbers of DRV' lower 3% years of bombing. It is clear that the 
level • officials and cadres, as well as bombing campaign, as conducted, did not 
average citizens. • Uvc U P t0 the expectations of many of 

Economic aid has been essential in its proponents. With this experience in 
keeping North Viet-Nam afloat; under mind > tbere is liule reasc > n t0 believe that 
present conditions it is extremely doubt- ncw bombing wilt accomplish what pre- 
ful that Hanoi could dispense with any vious bombings failed to do, unless it is 


conducted with much greater intensity 
and readiness to defy criticism and risk 
of escalation. . 


substantial portion pf this aid. 

The question becomes, therefore, 

“Could North Viet-Nam continue to re- 
ceive arid distribute most of tire economic 

aid and nearly all of the military aid it is 

c «■ the question, What would happen if 

now obtaining from foreign suppliers if 


This 


brings us to - the second part of 


Hanoi could not obtain sufficient war- 
essential imports, as defined earlier?” 


Haiphong and . other key ports were 
closed and if the road and rail lines from 
China were heavily bombed?” A second 
question is; “What would happen if it an y q uanllflablc answer; we- are reduced 
could not?” * *to educated estimates. If we arbitrarily 

L °To begin with, it must be noted that assume ncar 'y aU nlilitar y aid 

in practical terms it would be’ impossible rcachcd NOT, h Viet-Nam (becau.se it is 
to deny all imports by sea. Even if the relatively compact and - could be trans- 
one principal port (Haiphong) and the P orled b V a sma11 number of fre, 8 ht cars 
two secondary ports (Cam Pha and Hon a . lar 8 ct " umber of trucks - and bccaus ° 
Gai) were closed, there would still bc u bas a bi S b Priority) but that only half 
twelve minor ports as well as numerous of the economic aid did, we think that 
coastal. transshipment points suitable for b * strenuous exertions and considerable 
over- the-beach off-loading. . Lightering belt-tightening the North Vietnamese 
operations would permit an indeterminate could conti " ue on theb P resent course 
amount of supplies to enter North Viefi for P erha P s at most tw0 y cars inore - 

Nam from the sea. It is nearly certain, Be y° nd (bat time - barri "S a ccascf ' re <> r 

protracted lull in the fighting in South 
however, that these minor ports and Viet-Nam (either of which would greatty 
transshipment points Could not handle ease Hanoi’s burdens), we would estimate 
anything like the present volume of that Hanoi would be forced (1) to make 
imports going into Haiphong. (It is concessions (o the US in order to get 
estimated that 85 percent of the total aid Haiphong reopened, or (2) at least to 
to Hanoi arrives by sea, Le., through reduce the scale of the war in the South 
Haiphong. Almost ail of this is economic to manageable proportions, perhaps by 
aid, since military supplies arc generally reverting to political struggle backed by 
believed to come overland via China.) terrorism and selected guerrilla operations 
We do not believe that the capacity of which did not require' Northern aid 'and 
the DRV-CPR road and rail network is personnel. Of course, other factors such 
great enough to permit an adequate flow as manpower shortages would figure in 
of supplies in the face of an intense day (lie same time-frame. 

and night bombing ApprotvetftiFoirrRelease 2003/12/03 : CIA-RDP84 

view, earlier analyses which have claimed i 


It shoujijibc noted, in conclusion, that 
QO4$9^TOoiao0dtoaoa5»Othe advisa- 
bility of closing Haiphong, nor the ques- 
tion of the Soviet and Chinese responses. 
These matters, clearly the most central 
problems, lie outside the terms of refer- 
ence of Question 28 (d). 

TSi© CIA’s Answer 

All of the wax-essential imports could be 
brought into North Vietnam over rail 
lines or roads from China in the event 
that imports by sea were successfully 
denied. The disruption to imports, if 
seaborne imports were cut off, would be 
widespread but temporary. Within two or 
three months North Vietnam and its allies 
would be able to implement alternative, 
procedures for maintaining the flow of 
essential economic and military imports. 
The uninterrupted capacities of the rail- 
road, highway, and river connections with 
China are about 16,000 tons per day, 
more than two and a half times the 
6,300 tons per . day of total imports 
overland and by sea in 1968, when the 
volume reached an all-time high. Ex- 
perience in North Vietnam has shown 
that an intensive effort to interdict 
ground transport routes by air attack 
alone can be successful for only brief 
periods because of the redundancy of 
transport routes, elaborate and effective 
countermeasures, and unfavorable flying 
weather. 

Almost four years' of air war in North 

i 

Vietnam have shown-as did the Korean 
War-that, although air strikes will destroy ‘ 
transport facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies, they cannot successfully . interdict 
the flow of supplies because much of the 
damage can frequently be repaired within 
hours. Two principal rail lines connect 
Hanoi with Communist China, with a 
combined capacity of over 9,000 tons a 
day. Eight primary highway routes cross 
the China border, having a combined, 
capacity of about 5,000 tons per day. In 
addition, the Red River flows out of 
China and lias a capacity averaging 1,500 
tons per day. 

An intensive and sustained air interdic- 
tion program could have a good chance 
of reducing the northern rail capacity by 
at least half. However, roads are less 
vulnerable to interdiction, and waterways 
even less so. In the June-August 1967 air 
attacks-a previous high point of US 
interdiction efforts against targets in the 
northern part of North. Vietnam - the 
transport system was able to function 
effectively.* Strikes in August 1967 
against the Hanoi-Dong Dang rail line 
were effective in stopping through service 
for a total of only ten days. Strikes 
during this period against the highways 
that parallel the Dong Dang line showed 
no insignificant [rrc] or sustained reduc- 
tion of capacity. The Hanoi-Lao Cai rail 
0049 9<R© 0 5| ,0 00 <b0 O0O&4J o n of the 
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for parachuted operations agat .moreover, ' an emissary from head- _ 
the Soviet Union. Hc^jsa'iWVSBtfcEliMI^Jease 20O8/i1l2/fi3 Bd3l4^P84 r pO^^^ftftO1ftfiJ3p5|50 blamed for 
dispatched a large team of agents into authors with the series of articles in everything. Allied spooks, who after all 
Hungary when Imre Nagy took power question. -Adenauer had Gehlen put him at the head of the BND, have 
in October, 1956, accompanied by “a brought to Bonn and, in a moment of been almost equally hysterical about 
well-armed shock unit from the CIA’s fury, ordered his arrest. Gehleo, stut- the Soviet menace and the Ostpolitik. 
private army in Germany.” During the tering with terror, managed to argue No f long after Gehlen retired, the CIA 
1953 uprising in East Germany, ac- bis way out of this, but his relation- asked Pullach for surveillance on Her- 
cording to Co ok ridge , Gehlen directed ship' with Adenauer never recovered. bert Wehner, a senior Social Democrat 
the movement of his East Berlin agents The second disaster was the dis- minister whom the CIA supposed to be 
from street to street by radio. He used covery that Felfe, one of Gehlcn’s a KGB agent (the request was thrown 
the facilities of Radio Free Europe, sg n jo r Jest- officers at Pullach, had into the shredder, which at least shows 
both the staff and the equipment, for been for years an East German agent, that the BND’s sense of political 
his own. purposes whenever it suited p elfe was a German hero of his times, realism ‘is improving). And when the 
him, with the diligent support of j^e artc j j^,, accomplices, Clemens and Social Democrats came to power in 
American, officers from the “Office of T iebel, were old SS men from Dresden, 1969, the Allied intelligence services 
Policy. Co-Ordination.” He spied elab- now in the g ast( who regarc j ec j both temporarily ’ stopped sharing informa- 
orately on Britain and France and, half-states of Germany as impostors tion with the BND on the assumption 
through American military installations w j[h fat wallets. In his long career as a that the new government would leak it 
in West Germany, on the United States ,j ou bi e agent, Felfe sold the East to East Berlin or Moscow. Suggestively, 
itself. Germans tens of thousands of secret that story appears in the proof copy of 

Mr. Cookridge takes a robust, un- documents (confirming one’s suspicion Hohne and Zolling’s book, but has 
critical vie^v of the cold war. I the t ^at both Germanies know so much been removed from the bound copy. 
Reds get it in the neck, he cheers, and, a b OU £ eac h other that they are unable Part ' of the trouble lay in the 
being a sportsman, he gives some tQ ma h e sense ou t Q f the mass of original deal with the Americans. They 
applause to the best-managed triumphs i n f orma tion, a common intelligence allowed an intelligence service to be 
of the other side. This approach misses p ara( j ox )_ His trial in 1963, with its headed by a professional who was 
Some points. For instance, he gives a revelations of corruption and incom- politically illiterate. This did not mat- 
disagreeably lip-smacking account of p e t ence , and its suggestion that Pullach ter, perhaps, while the. CIA used 
the huge sentence handed out to was a na | Ure reserve for old Nazis, Gehlen simply as a source of raw 
Teodor Szczendzielorz, a member of a brought the whole liberal press down information. But when he became 
Polish spy ring who was the first agent on Gehlen. Adenauer’s full-blown intelligence 

to be tried by a West German court. It The Felfe affair was a terrible blow, chief, this weakness was catastrophic, 
would have done Mr. Cookridge credit f rom which Gehlen’s reputation never Much extraordinary information came 
not to have gloated over this case. The recovered, while the BND continued to to Gehlen in the. postwar years, only 
agent, like his master Colonel Kowal- su bvert Middle Eastern scientists, pre- to be evaluated by mid dle-agecH gentle- 
ski, was a noncommunist Pole who had p are “gi ow ing pictures of Latin Ameri- men whose outlook on the world had 
been, in his country s service befor e the can military dictatorships,” and send been formed in the service of the 
war. West Germany was rearming with the government intelligence digests full Third Reich. One of the saddest com- 
the declared intention of seizing back a of information that ministers had al- ments on the cold war is. that such 
third of his country’s territory. In such feady seen in their morning papers, the evaluations could seem reasonable to 
circumstances, Szczendzielorz and his decision was gradually taken that Geh- the leaders of the West. □ 

colleagues deserve . some . honor or at len must go. This itself turned into a 
least understanding for what they did. long, dirty fight. Chancellor Erhard 
But in the later Fifties, Gehlcn’s threw the BND men out of the 
outfit began to show signs of age. The Chancellery, where they had lodged 
East Germans methodically infiltrated themselves like bats in an attic. Chan- 
and rolled up his best networks there, cellor Kiesinger ordered a full report 
and agent after BND agent appeared at into the BND, which revealed among 
East Berlin press conferences to con- other facts that Gehlen had given no. 
fess his sins. Gehlcn’s reports became fewer than sixteen of his relations 
wilder and less reliable, and his organ!- posts in the service. The old man’s 
zation became dangerously cozy (Pro- intelligence career drew to an ignomini- 
fessor Trevor-Roper, in his preface to ous close. Ambitious to the end, he 
The General Was a Spy, points out now runs a Protestant church mission 
that all intelligence services Tequirc in Catholic- Bavaria., 
constant change and renewal if they 
are not to fossilize). There followed 
two disasters. - 


In 1962, as Defense Minister, Strauss 
arranged for the arrest of the Spiegel 
editors for alleged disclosure of mili- 
tary ‘ secrets, and had the Spiegel 
building searched. Gehlen, who disliked 


Strauss, had to some still 
degree been in toucnPRff 


dis 
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The Ten Commandments of 
the foreign-affairs bureaucracy 


by Leslie H, Gelb 
and Morion II. Ilalperin 



T he average reader of the New 
York Times in the 1950s must 
have asked: why don’t we take some 
of our troops out of-Europe? Ike him- 
self said we didn’t need them all 
there. Later, in 1961, after the tragi- 
comic Bay of Pigs invasion, the 
rcadpr .asked: how did President 
Kennedy ever decide to do. such a 
•damn fool thing? Or later about Viet- 
nam: why does President Johnson 
keep on bombing North , Vietnam 
when the bombing prevents negotia- 
tions and doesn’t get Hanoi to stop 
the. fighting? 

Sometimes the answer to these 
questions is simple. It can be attrib- 
uted squarely to the President. He 
thinks it’s right. Or lie believes he has 
no choice. As often as not, though, 
the answer lies elsewhere — in the spe- 
cial interests and procedures of the 
bureaucracy and the convictions of 
the bureaucrats.- 

If you look at foreign policy as a 
largely rational process of gathering 
information, setting the alternatives, 
defining the national interest, and 
making decisions, then much of what 
the President does will not make 
sense. But if you look at foreign 
policy as bureaucrats pursuing orga- 
nizational, jiersonal, and domestic 
political interests, as well as their own 
beliefs about what is right, you can 
explain much of the inexplicable. 

In pursuing these interests and be- 
liefs, bureaucrats (and that means 
everyone from Cabinet officials to 
political appointees to career civil 
servants) usually follow their own 
version of the Ten Commandments: 

1. Don’t discuss domestic pol- 
itics on issues involving war and 


new state of Israel. Secretary of State 
George Marshall and State Under- 
secretary Robert Lovett spoke first. 
They were against it. It would un- 
necessarily alienate forty million 
Arabs. Truman next asked Clark 
Clifford, then Special Counsel to the 
President, to speak. Arguing for the 
moral element of U.S. policy and 
the need to contain Communism in 
the Middle East, Clifford favored rec- 
ognition. As related by Dan Kurzman 
in Genesis 1948, Marshall exploded: 
“Mr. President, this is not a matter to 
be determined on the basis of politics. 
Unless politics were involved, Mr. 
Clifford would not even be at this 
conference. This is a serious matter 
of foreign policy determination , . .” 
.Clifford remained at the meeting, and 
after some hesitation, the U.S, rec- 
ognized Israel. 

The moral merits of U.S. support 
of Israel notwithstanding, no one 
doubts Jewish influence on Washing- 
ton’s policy toward the Middle East. 
And yet, years later, in their memoirs, 
both Truman and Dean Acheson de- 
nied at great length that the decision 
to recognize the state of Israel was 
in any way affected by U.S. domestic 
politics. 

A powerful myth is at work here. 

It holds that national security is too 
important, too sacred, to be tainted 
by crass domestic political considera- 
tions. It is a matter of lives and the 
safely of the nation. Votes and in- 
fluence at home should count for 
nothing. Right? Wrong. National se- 
curity and domestic reactions are in- 
separable. What could be clearer than 
the fact that President Nixon’s Viet- 
nam troop reductions are geared more 
to American public opinion than to 
the readiness of the Saigon forces. to 


defend themselves? Yet the myth 
makes it bad form for government 
officials to talk about domestic poli- 
tics (except to friends and to repor- 
ters off the record) or even to write 
about politics later in their memoirs. 

And what is bad form on the inside 
would be politically disastrous if it 
"’ere leaked to the outsidq. Imagine 
the press getting hold of a secret gov- 
ernment document that said: “Presi- 
dent Nixon has decided to visit China 
to capture the peace issue for the ’72 
elections. He does not "intend or ex- 
pect anything of substance to be 
achieved by his trip — -except to scare 
the Russians a little.” Few things are 
more serious- than the charge of play- 
ing politics with security. 

Nevertheless, the President pays a 
price for the silence imposed by the 
myth. One cost is that. the President’s 
assumptions about what public opin- 
ion will and will not support are never 
questioned. No official, for example, 
ever dared to write a scenario for 
President Johnson showing him how 
to forestall the right-wing McCarthy- 
ite reaction he feared if the U.S. 
pulled out of Vietnam. Another cost 
is that bureaucrats, in their ignorance 
of Presidential views, will use their 
own notions of domestic politics to 
screen information from the Presi- 
dent or to eliminate options from his 
consideration. 

2. Say what will convince, not 
what you believe. 

In the early months of the Kennedy 
Administration, CIA officials respon- 
sible for covert operations faced a 
difficult challenge. President Eisen- 
hower had permitted them to begin 
training a group of Cuban refugees 


peace. 
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House to discuss recognition .of the national- security bureaucracy. proval from a skeptical new President 
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whose entourageAwi«d«^€loEftr‘fReleakde2aoS/riajS03ii; \GU\aRBPls41(>O4^R^0O«1^Ob5# e was “infeasiblcT 
erals” likely to oppose it. The CIA mend rejection because it will lead iu part because they^ assumed that 
director, Allen Dulles, and his assist- to a Communist victory in Vietnam. Soviet missiles were “mobile” (i.e., 
ant, Richard Bissell, both veteran Option B — Bomb a little more each capable of being moved in a few 
bureaucrats, moved effectively to iso- time and seek negotiations (even hours) rather than “movable (i.e., 
late the opposition. By highlighting though the bombing was preventing their actual capability of being 
the extreme sensitivity of the opera- negotiations). Turn more of the fight- moved in a few days). Kennedy was 
tion, they persuaded Kennedy to ex- ing over to the Saigon forces and intrigued by the surgical-strike op- 
elude from deliberations most of the send more U.S. troops (even though tion and met with the commander of 
experts in State and the CIA itself, the American buildup obviated the the Tactical Air Command. When the 
and many of the Kennedy men in the need ' for the South Vietnamese to commander solemnly assured the 
White House. They reduced the ef- shoulder more of the burden). Press President face-to-face that the option 
fectivencss of others by refusing to Saigon for reforms and give them all was “infeasible,” Kennedy with great 
leave any papers behind to be an- they want for the war effort (even reluctance abandoned it. 
alyzed; they swept in, presented their though aid without conditions gave Infeasibility is one technique to 

case, and swept out, taking every- Saigon no incentive to reform). Op- disqualify an option; demanding full 
thing with them. But there remained tion B triumphed. authority is another. Early in his ad- 

the problem of the skeptical Prcsi- Option B solves a lot of problems ministration, Kennedy confronted a 
dent, Kennedy feared that if the for the bureaucrat. Bureaucrats do deteriorating situation in Laos. He 
operation was a complete failure lie not like to fight with each other. Op- was reluctant to commit any Ameri- 
would look very bad. Dulles and Bis- tion B makes everybody a winner (by can forces, but neither was he pre- 
sell assured him that complete failure letting everyone do the essence of pared to have Laos overrun. At a 
was impossible. If the invasion force what he wants), preserves the policy critical White House meeting he 
could not establish a beachhead, the, consensus, and provides ultimate asked the military what could be done 
refugees, well-trained in guerrilla comfort to the bureaucrat — -deference with various levels of force. The 
warfare, would head for the nearby to his expertise and direct responsi- Joint Chiefs’ answer was clear. Ihey 
mountains. The assurances were per- bility. Very few will be so dissatisfied would not recommend any landing of 

suasive, the only difficulty being that as to take their case to the public. American forces and could guarantee 

they were false. Less than a third of Unfortunately, while this process nothing unless the President was pre- 
the- force had had any guerrilla train- allows the President to keep his house pared to authorize the use of nuclear 
ing; the nearby mountains were sep- happy, it also robs him of choice, weapons whenever, in their judg- 

arated from the landing beach by The alternatives he is given are of- rnent, that use was required. Kennedy 

an almost impenetrable swamp; and ten phony, two ridiculous extremes reluctantly decided not to send any 
none of the invasion leaders was in- and a jumbled, inconsistent “middle forces’to Laos, 
structed to head for the hills if the course.” Unless a President knows 

invasion failed (the CIA had prom- enough and has the time to peel off 5. Predict dire consequences, 
ised them American intervention). the real alternatives from within Op- With the Chinese Communist guns 
Kennedy was told what would per- tion B, he ends up being trapped by firing at the. tiny island of Quemoy 

suade him, not the truth or even what the unanimity of advice. three miles from the mainland and 

the CIA believed to be true. Bureau- an invasion expected momentarily, 

crats like Dulles and Bissell are con- 4-. Veto other options. President Eisenhower’s principal ad- 

fidenl that they know what the na- Former Secretary of State Dean visers met to frame a recommenda- 

lional security requires. The problem Acheson, summoned by President tion. The problem, as they saw it, was 

is to convince an uninformed and Kennedy to join the Executive Com- to formulate an argument that would, 

busy President. To do that you do not mittee of the National Security Coun- persuade the President that the U.S. 
carefully explain the reasoning that cil debate on Soviet missiles in Cuba, must defend Quemoy. The advisers 
leads to your position, nor do you favored a “surgical strike,” a limited resorted to the prediction of dire con- 
reveal any doubts you may have, air attack designed simply to destroy sequences, recognizing that only if 
Rather you seek to figure out what the the missiles before they could become the alternative could be shown to be 
President’s problem is as he sees it operational. Each time the military very adverse to American interests 
and to convince him that what you was'asked to come in with a plan for would Eisenhower agree to the use of’ 
want to do will solve it. a surgical strike, they asserted that a force. They warned the President 

limited air strike could not destroy all that in their unanimous judgment, if 
3. Support the consensus — the missiles — despite their having the he permitted Quemoy to be captured, 

Option B. capability to do so. Instead, they pro- “the consequences in the . Far East 

Vietnam policy under President duced a plan for their favored option would be more far-reaching and cata- 
Johnson exemplified the concept of — —an all-out air assault on Cuba cli- strophic than those which followed 
Option B. The papers to the President maxed by a ground invasion. Their when the United States allowed the 
went something like this: Option A — plan had something in it for each ser- Chinese mainland to be taken over 
Use maximum force (bomb Hanoi vice — the Air Force and Navy would by the Chinese Communists.” 
and Haiphong and invade North pound the island by sea and air, the Did Eisenhower reject this predic- 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia). Rec- Marines would storm ashore as the tion as absurd? On the contrary, he 
ommend rejection on the ground that Army paratroopers descended— and accepted it and defended Quemoy. 
the Soviets S^R? s ^°Aak^^GiflaAriRBR94c9Q49aR00iqieiflftfte&iQties of international 

respond. Option C — Immediate uni- as they chose. The military insisted politics are so great that it is difficult 
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nedy authorized 
Soviet ships. And despite the Presi 
dent’s order to halt all provocative in- 
telligence, an American U-2 plane 
entered Soviet airspace at. the height 
of the crisis. When Kennedy began to 
realize that he was not in full control, 
he asked his Secretary of Defense to 
see if he could find out just what the 
Navy was doing. McNamara then 
made his first visit to the Navy com- 
mand post in the Pentagon. In a _ 
heated exchange, the Chief of Naval 
Operations suggested that McNamara 
return to his office and let the Navy 
run the blockade. 

Bureaucrats know that the Presi- 
dent and his principal associates do 
not have the time or the information 
to monitor compliance with all Presi- 
dential orders. Often, the bureaucrats 
can simply delay or do nothing, and 
no one will notice. If the President is 
actively involved, they may find it 
necessary to obey the letter, but not 
■ the spirit, .of his orders. As Ilenry 
' " singer observed to a journalist 
jitly, the problem is not to know 
y.-imf to do, but rather to figure out 
how to get the bureaucracy to do it. 


9. Don’t tell likely opponents 
about a good thing. 

The commandments discussed 
thus far have all dealt with relations 
between 1 the Departments and the 
White House. When issues get that 
far, one of the. fundamental rules has 
already been violated: keep issues 
away from the President. Bureau- 
crats prefer to be left alone to do their 
own thing. They will not voluntarily 
bring issues to the attention of the 
President (or senior officials) unless 
they conclude that he is likely to rule 
in their favor in a conflict with an- 
other agency. Consider the case of 
surplus and long supply arms trans- 
fers to other countries. 

One of Secretary McNamara’s 
goals in the Pentagon was to reduce 
the level of military assistance, par- 
ticularly to countries that did not 
need the weapons and could afford to 
pay for what they needed. A prime 
objective was Taiwan. McNamara 
and his office of International Secu- 
rity Affairs engaged in a yearly bat- 
tle with the State Department and 
the military over the level of aid to 
Taiwan. The White House was drawn 
in because a number of influential 
Congressmen were ^trong.sumiortef 
of aid to Taiwan. 


million in military assistance. During 
the same year, the military quietly 
shipped to Taiwan more than $40 
million worth of military equipment, 
which the Pentagon had labeled “ex- 
cess or long supply.” No senior 
civilian official was aware of the fact 
that these transfers were taking place, 
and no junior official aware of what 
was going on felt obliged to report 
up. Thus while senior officials argued 
over irrelevant ceilings on expendi- 
tures, Taiwan got more aid than any- 
one realized. 

Observers sometimes assume that 
the bureaucracy bucks the hard 
choices to the President. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Left 
alone, the bureaucracy will settle as 
many issues as it can by leaving each 
organization free to act as it chooses. 
When and if the President learns of 
an issue, bureaucrats will try to in- 
corporate current behavior into “Op- 
tion B.” 
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10. Don’t fight the consensus and 
don’t resign over policy. 

If an official strongly disagrees 
with a . consensus or dislikes a key 
man behind the consensus, he might 
chance a leak to the press. But frontal 
assaults on a consensus happen only 
rarely. In the summer of 1965, 
Undersecretary of State George Ball 
was among the first to confirm this 
fact with respect to the policy of 
bombing North Vietnam. Ball thought 
U.S. bombing of the North was folly 
— and worse than that, would only 
stiffen Hanoi’s will. But he did not 
propose a unilateral cessation. In a 
TV interview last year, Ball explained 
himself as follows: “What I ’was 
proposing was something which I 
thought had a fair chance of being 
persuasive ... if I had said let’s pull 
out overnight or do something of this 
kind, I obviously wouldn’t have been 
persuasive at all. They’d have said 
‘the man’s mad.’ ” 

Ball’s remarks express at once the 
futility of resisting agreed policy and 
the bureaucrat’s concern for his per- 
sonal effectiveness. Ball knew he 
could not convince anyone if he re- 
vealed his true beliefs. He knew he 
would have been dismissed as “mad” 
and would not have been in a position 
to argue another day. So, lie tem- 
pered his arguments and went along. 
Like 


e not persuasive 
either, but he did not resign over 
Vietnam and did not take his case to 
the public. No one resigned over Viet- 
nam policy. Indeed, there seems to be 
no evidence that any civilian official 
has resigned over any foreign-policy 
matter since World War II. 

The only officials with a record for 
resigning are the professional mili- 
tary. Generals Ridgeway, Taylor, and 
Powers are notable examples. What is 
more, they tour the hustings, write 
books, and complain out loud. Mili- 
tary officers feel strongly about the 
interests of their military organiza : 
tion and often believe that if the 
people of the country only knew “the 
truth,” they Would support the mili- 
tary’s position. With this record on 
resigning and going to the public, it 
is no wonder the military has been so 
influential in Presidential decisions. 

But again, it is the President and 
the nation who ultimately suffer. If 
the President remains confident that 
none of his civilian advisers will re- 
sign and take their. case to the public, 
he has little incentive ever to question 
his own assumptions. 


asi 


1960s a battle raged over’ whether 


preserve ms eltectivencss. 

As it turned out, Ball’s more mod- 


T iie ten commandments pose a 
serious problem for a President, 
who is after all the one who got 
elected and has the responsibility. 
Truman understood the problem but 
feared ■ that Eisenhower would not. 

But evidence abounds that .President 
Eisenhower, precisely because of his 
background in Army politics and in- 
ternational military negotiations, was 
far from a novice. President Kennedy 
was quite expert and attuned to the 
ways of the bureaucracy — especially 
after the Bay of Pigs fiasco. His fa- 
mous calls to State Department desk 
off cials made the point well. Presi- 
dent Johnson was' a master of such 
maneuvering. Even as he stepped up 
the bombing of North Vietnam he 
would ,say, “I won’t let those Air 
Force generals bomb the smallest out- 
house north of the 17th parallel with- 
out checking with me. The generals 
know only two words— -spend and 
bomb.” 

The Nixon-Kissinger team is 
second to none in its sensitivity to 
bureaucratic behavior. The elaborate 
National Security Council decision- 
making apparatus they established is 
kJ^hite House con- 
roroT me mireaucracy. Their system 
is designed to neutralize narrow or- 

c.cm tinned 



to disprove any 4f)^iolJeial F3 
puts the President in a bind. If he 
fails to act and things go badly, the 
overruled advisers are likely to leak 
their warnings. In fact, much of the 
dialogue within the government is in 
terms of worst cases. An advocate 
who does not warn of extreme con- 
sequences is often viewed as not 
seriously supporting his prediction. 


6. Argue timing, not substance. 

Although the advocates of the Bay 
of Pigs landing had convinced Presi- 
dent Kennedy that the invasion of 
Cuba was worth a try, they recog- 
nized that they were not yet in the 
clear: they still had to persuade the 
President to act immediately. Presi- 
dents arc, in the eyes of bureaucrats, 
notorious for putting off decisions or 
changing their minds. They have 
enough decisions to. make without 
looking for additional ones. In many 
cases, all the options look bad and 
they, prefer to wait. The Bay of Pigs 
plan called for -an effective “now or 
never” argument, and the CIA rose 
to the occasion. The agency told Ken- 
nedy that the invasion force was. at 
the peak of its effectiveness; any de- 
lay, and it would decline in morale 
and capability. More important, it 
warned the President that a vast.ship- 
ment of Soviet arms was on the way 
to Cuba; the Castro forces would soon 
have such superior weapons that sub- 
stantial American combat involve- 
ment would be necessary to bail 
out the anti-Castro Cuban invaders. 
Faced with these arguments, Ken- 
nedy gave the order to proceed. 

Conversely, when a President 
wants to act, bureaucrats can stymie 
him by arguing that “now is not 
the time.” President Eisenhower re- 
ported in his memoirs that he came 
into office believing, after having 
served as commander of the allied 
forces in Europe, that the United 
States should withdraw most of its 
forces there; he left office eight years 
later still believing that the U.S. had 
far too many troops assigned to 
NATO. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles knew better than to 
argue with the military substance of 
General Eisenhower’s position. In- 
stead he argued timing. Each time 
Eisenhower raised the issue, Dulles 
pointed to some current NATO diffi- 
culty. This was, he would argue, a 


troops would be to risk political dis- 
integration. The moment for troop 
withdrawals never arrived. To this 
day, pressures for some American 
withdrawals from Europe have been 
headed off by the same ploy. 


U and began scan- 


ning the morning newspapers. He 


7. Leak wlrat you don’t like. 

We had a glimpse of this phenome- 
non last January with the publication 
of the Anderson Papers, in which we 
read about Henry Kissinger warning 
his State, Defense, and CIA col- 
leagues: “The President does not be- 
lieve we are carrying out his wishes. 
He wants to tilt in favor of Pakistan. 
He feels everything we do comes out 
otherwise.” And, “The President is 
under the ‘illusion’ that he is giving 
instructions; not that he is merely be- 
ing kept apprised of affairs as they 
progress.” The President’s subordi- 
nates disagreed with the President’s 
policy toward the India-Pakistan 
crisis. They were undermining him 
by resisting his orders and then by 
leaking his policy. lie knew it and 
did not like it; but apparently could 
not do much about it. 

Although leaking the texts of 
many documents, a la Pentagon and 
Anderson papers, is relatively rare,' 
much classified information regularly 
makes its way into the press. Presi- 
dents are surprised not when some- 
thing leaks but rather when any hot 
item remains out of the press for even 
a few days. Providing- information to 
the press — whether in press confer- 
ences, backgrounders, or leaks — is 
the main route by which officials 
within the executive branch bring 
! their supporters in the Congress and 
; the interested public into action, 
j Only bureaucrats with potential out- 
side support are tempted to leak. In 
some cases, it is sufficient to leak the 
fact that an issue is up for decision: 
in others, what is leaked is informa- 
tion on the positions of key partici- 
pants. In many instances sufficient 
factual material must be leaked to 
convince Congressmen and others to 
join the fray. 

Presidents don’t like leaks by 
others and complain about them 


8. Ignore orders you don’t like. 
On _ March 20, 1948^ -President 


critical moment in the life of the alli- 
ance in which one 

country was experiencing a domestic 


was astonished to read that his am- 
bassador to the United Nations, War- 
ren Austin, had told the Security 
Council the previous day that “there 
seems to be general agreement that 
the plan [for the partition of Pales- 
tine] cannot now be implemented by 
peaceful means.” Truman had agreed 
to no such thing. He was firmly com- 
mitted to partition and on the pre- 
vious day had reiterated his support 
in a private meeting with Chaim 
Weizmann, the leader of worldwide 
Zionism. Austin and the Arabists in 
the State Department did not know 
about the meeting with Weizmann, 
but they knew that the President 
wanted partition and believed that it 
could be carried, out peacefully. Aus- 
tin and his associates had no doubts 
about what, the President wanted; 
they simply felt no obligation to do 
what he wanted them to do. 

At the end of his term in office, 
Truman was acutely conscious of the 
limited ability of Presidents' to have 
their orders obeyed, and he worried 
about his successor. “Poor Ike,” he 
was heard to muse, “lie’ll sit here and 
say do this and do that and nothing 
will happen.” And so it continues. 


Du 


ring the first week of the Cuban 


whenever they occur, often asking the 


FBI to run down the culprit. Such 
efforts almost always fail. 


missile crisis, in October 1962, an 
adviser warned Kennedy that the 
Russians were likely to' demand that 
the United States withdraw its mis- 
siles from Turkey in return for the 
Soviet withdrawal of its missiles from 
Cuba. Kennedy was astonished. 
Months before, he had ordered the 
missiles removed from Turkey and 
could not believe they were still there. 

Most students of the Cuban missile 
crisis have emphasized the degree to 
which Kennedy controlled every de- 
tail of what the American Govern- 
ment did. However, a closer look by 
Graham Allison, in his book on the 
crisis, Essence of Decision, has shown 
that the, bureaucracy was behaving 
otherwise, choosing to obey the 
orders it liked and ignore or stretch 
others. Thus, after a tense argument 
with the Navy, Kennedy ordered the 
blockade line moved closer to Cuba 
so that the Russians might have more 
time to draw back. Having lost the 
argument with the President, the 
Navy simply ignored his order. Unbe- 
knownst to Kennedy, the Navy was 
igajjig Soviet sub- 
marines to surface long before Ken- 
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ganizational interests (meaning the 
viewpoints of State and Defense), 
force the bureaucracy to suggest real 

alternatives and provide more accu- . 

rate information (meaning, as has 
been done, to centralize the intelli- 
gence functions around Kissinger). 

While this new system has been an 
improvement in some respects over 
the past, it has decisive costs and 
limitations. It has totally demoralized 

the State Department. The Depart- ’ 

incut’s expertise has been for naught, 
and its exclusion had led to a rasli 
of pointless leaks from disgruntled 
Foreign Service Officers. With all its 
reins on the bureaucrat, the new sys- 
tem did not prevent part of the 
bureaucracy from tilting the “wrong 
way” (meaning against the President, 
as revealed' in the Anderson papers) 
in the recent India-Pakistan crisis. 

The problem, then, boils down to 
this: given the fact that the President 
cannot either chain the system or en- 
tirely work around it without serious 
costs, and given the judgment that a 
President strong enough to collar the 
bureaucracy would be too strong for 
the good of the nation, is there a 


better way to make foreign policy? 

The answer is yes— probably. The 
President, we think, should make a 
determined effort -to use the system. 

' The personal and organizational in- 
terests of the bureaucrat are a reality. 

So are the different viewpoints on 

what is good policy. The President’s . 

main ‘theme of operation should be to 
force bureaucratic differences out 
into the open. Pick strong and able 
men to lead State and Defense. Let 
them use their judgment and be advo- 
cates for their organizations. Encour- 
age debate and contention rather than 
asking for agreed upon recommenda- 
tions. Such tactics may be the only 
way for the President to ferret out 
hidden or conflicting information 
and to leave himself with real choices. 

Perhaps, in the end, neither this 
suggested system nor any system will 
produce better decisions. Perhaps 
better decisions really depend on be- 
liefs and events and guesses. But a 
fuller, more honest and open treat- 
ment of the bureaucracy might make 
.for more honest and open treatment 
of the American people. Presidents 
might be less inclined to spend a good 
deal of their time denying differences j 
and hiding policy. This would mean 
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What better reason for trying it? □ 
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Thanks to aerial surveillance States first began bombing North Another series of “close look” salel- 


and space-borne cameras, the 
world is now virtually an open 
book to U. S. They've become 
vital tools of American policy. 


President Nixon, directing war moves 
. in Southeast Asia and peace moves with 
Russia, has at his fingertips a major 
weapon brought to a peak of reliability 
during his Administration. 

The weapon is this: a constant flow of 
aerial photographs providing, in minute 
detail, the kind of intelligence informa- 
tion that no previous President was able 
to c'ount on. 

• Over. North Vietnam, reconnaissance 
pilots flying at altitudes of 10 miles or 
more are able to take pictures that .can 
distinguish between tank models, show 
the types of trucks' and artillery pieces, 
expose troops in camouflaged bunkers— 
and even count rifles. 

Over Russia, reconnaissance satellites 
orbiting at 100 miles up— or more than 
300 miles— can detect the construction 
of rocket sites and the firing of missiles. 
Prom their pictures, aircraft at landing 
strips can be identified. The most ef- 
fective cameras, from 100 miles, can 
depict objects two feet" in diameter and 
sho\\ r the writing on billboards. 

" Silent army." Such surveillance 
intelligence— when- properly interpreted 
—is seen as a major key both to the fight- 
ing in Vietnam and the possibility of an 
arms-conlrol pact with Russia. Rehind 
the information fed to the President is a 
silent army of intelligence specialists 
using pew advances in photography, 
aeronautics and space technology. 

In Southeast Asia, these technicians 
depend heavily on reconnaissance planes 
and pilotless drones for the pictures they 
need. Space satellites arc used for back- 
up material. 

Worldwide, however, the important 
business of keeping labs on the Russian 
and Communist Chinese nuclear-missile 
build-up rests primarily with the space 
satellites. Aircraft give better pictures at 
lower cost. But, since the incident in 
which a U-2 spy plane was shot down 
over Russia, . aircraft reconnaissance of 
the Soviet Union has been ruled out. 

How . they work. Reconnaissance 
planes and drones have been flown rou- 
tinely over Southeast Asia since the Unit- 


Vietnam in 1.965. 

The drones have their cameras turned 
on to take wide-angle pictures contin- 
uously while in flight, Reconnaissance 
pilots, after studying earlier drone pho- 
tography, can pinpoint their cameras on 
suspected military activity for closer, 
more detailed pictures. 

The photos are analyzed within min- 
utes at U. S. bases in Southeast' Asia. 
In some eases, the photos arc also sent 
to Washington— either by air or by radio 
beam, depending on whether the priority 
is secrecy or speed. 

Over the past decade, the U. S. has 
kept watch on the Soviet Union and Red 
China with a scries of "search and find” 
satellites whose very names are classi- 
fied. They are equipped to pho- 
tograph and radio back to 



“Sky spy” model is readied for 
testing. Satellite cameras can 
photograph most of the world. 


lilcs is used to focus on known or sus- 
pected subjects of military significance. 
These photos, of a much higher quality, 
are dropped by parachute to be re- 
trieved and seiit on to the National 
Photographic Interpretation Center in 
Washington, D. C. 

What's ahead. New and improved 
reconnaissance satellites, officials say, are 
in the offing. One, dubbed the “Rig 
Bird,” is expected to have an orbital 
life of several' months and to carry a 
quantity of film packs that can be re- 
turned at frequent intervals. 

Success of the sky spies has been 
credited with removing an important 
hurdle to a U. S. -Russian agreement on 
limiting arms. Without the satellites, it 
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ground stations prints that can 
be put together to depict the 
entire country. 

Ground stations for receiving 
these pictures are located at 
New Boston, N. II.; Vanclcnberg Air 
Force Base in California; Oahu, Hawaii; 
Kodiak Island, Alaska; on Guam;’ on the 
Seychelles Islands in the Indian Ocean, 
and in Ethiopia. In addition, six ship- 
board stations, each with a 30-foot an- 
tenna, can be deployed around the 
world to fill blank spots in the network. 

The photos are radioed from the satel- 
lites and wind up at Sunnyvale, Calif., 
or in Washington for interpretation. 


Gemini V photo shows African airfield from 
100 miles up. Sky spies give much more detail. 
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is argued, no significant agreement could 
he possible because of the Kremlin’s 
steadfast opposition to on-site inspection 
teams to enforce a treaty. 

Even before arms-control talks started, 
U; S. officials say the satellites have 
helped to stabilize relations between The 
U. S. and Russia— through increased 
knowledge— and at the same time have, 
significantly reduced U. S. defense spend- 
ing to protect against the unknown. (EMU] 
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WHO MISJUDGED IN VIETNAM? 


For months in advance of the 
savagely successful Communist offen- 
sive in South Vietnam, American 
military and diplomatic and intelli- 
gence sources had been predicted 
that an enemy blow would fall. For 
months these sources noted a buildup 
of men and supplies in this staging 
area and that — of North Vietnam, 
of Laos, of Cambodia, and even in 
the demilitarized zone. Our planes 
were assigned the task of interdic- 
tion, and they bombed away, ton aft- 
er ton after ton of high explosives. 

How, then, did the enemy gain, 
the advantage that lies with major 
tactical surprises on the battlefield? 
How did he advance for virtually the 
first five days unimpeded and seize 
the entire province of Quang Tri, in- 
cluding the provisional capital of the 
same name? 

No one is saying at this juncture, 
of course. Too many faces are too 
red at this point — and in Washing- 
ton no less than at the American 
military headquarters in Saigon. 

The question that no official is 
discussing openly is this: Were we 
caught with our intelligence down? 
Generally speaking, there are two 
schools of thought on this score. 

The first is to the effect that, on 
the contrary, intelligence reported all 
too accurately what the enemy was 
doing — where he was massing, with 
what armament, et cetera. This data, 
in turn, was relayed to the higher 
commands, and from the higher com- 
mands to the area of the policy- 
makers in Washington. What the 
policy-makers made of this intelli- 
gence — or what they failed to do 

with it — was not.the resn 

„ „ Approvec. . _. 

of the intelligence establishment 


This theory, if it in fact fits the 
reality, validates the general philos- 
ophy of intelligence-gathering as ex- 
plained to the members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspapers Editors 
in April 1971 in Washington by Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency Director 
Richard Helms. It is not the task of 
the intelligence community to make 
policy and, indeed, it eschews this 
role altogether, Mr. Helms stressed. 

The CIA, and its military and other 
counterparts throughout the Federal 
Government, must operate like a well- 
drilled newspaper city room. It un- 
earths facts, it -reports them — but 
as a reporter does not make policy 
for a newspaper, neither does an in- 
telligence agent do so for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

: The second school of thought 

about our Vietnam intelligence is a 
contra view. It argues that our in- 
telligence failed utterly, because while 
it may have known of the enemy con- 
centrations, it misjudged the direction 
which tiie Communist thrusts finally 
took. That may have been because 
the North Vietnamese divisions, com- 
mitted to fighting set-piece battles 
with tanks and infantry and co-ordi- 
nated artillery for the first time since 
the American intervention, dropped 
all pretense at “infiltration” and 
- struck boldly down main transporta- 
tion arteries, . In this case it was 
coastal Highway 1. 

Nor, says the second school of 
thought, did intelligence estimate cor- 1 
rectly the vast' stores of huge and 
complex weapons and their firing sys- 
tems which the enemy succeeded in 
emplacing and deploying. The fact 
that the North Vietnamese were able 
to lob 2,000 artillery shells into the 
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Loc in a single day quite obvious!}'’ 
astonished not only military intelli- 
gence but the Abrams headquarters 
in Vietnam And all this despite the 
presence in the American technologi- 
cal aisenal of such devices as acous- 
tical “sensors,” sky-spy aerial tech- 
niques, infrared photography and 
who knows what other super-snooper 
devices and systems. So sophisti- 
cated have the North Vietnamese be- 
come in warfare that they actually 
employed counter-measures which 
the Americans, to say nothing of the 
South Vietnamese, did not know they 
possessed. 

As a consequence, whether Amer- 
ican intelligence was at fault, or 
whether Dr, Henry A. Kissinger’s 
National Security Council Intelligence 
Committee failed to anticipate the 
enemy’s movements and his strength 
despite good intelligence, the result 
on the battlefields of South Vietnam 
has been the same: Once again,, we 
have grossly underestimated our fo' 

For that error, we -are payin', 
price. It is high indeed. 
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By MICHAEL SATCHELL 

Star Staff Writer 

Three Marine Corps corpo- 
rals have been charged with 
trespassing after breaking 
into the Central Intelligence 
Agency compound 1 in Langley- 
and getting to within 500 feet 
of the power plant. , 

Some authorities say they 
think the Marines entered the 
highly guarded spy headquar- 
ters on a dare. But Richard 
Helms, CIA director, said he 
did not rule out the possibility 
of a sabotage attempt. 

The incident occurred be- 
tween 2 a.m. and 3 a m. on 
May 6. Security guards spot- 
ted a car ' parked on George- 
town Pike near the CIA head- 
quarters and requested assist- 
ance from Fairfax County po- 
lice. 

After a search of approxi- 
mately 45 minutes, according 
to a poljce sergeant who par- 
ticipated, the Marines were 
found and arrested. 

FAIRFAX POLICE identl- 
lfed the three arrested as Lar- 
ry. Peter Kreps, 21, Charles 
Stephen Huff, 24, and Terry 
Wayne .Weatherly, 22. 

In a letter to Dr. William S. 


Hoofnagle, chairman of the 
Fairfax Board of Supervisors, 
CIA boss Helms wrote in part: 

“I have been informed of an 
incident which occurred early 
in the morning on 6 May 1972 
and involved unauthorized 
physical penetration of this 
agency’s headquarter com- 
pound. Although the case is 
still under investigation, a re- 
view of the facts available to 
us now does not rale out the 
possibility of sabotage.” ' 

The letter goes on to thank 
members of the Fairfax police 
department for their assist- 
ance. 

An officer who participated 
in the search said the Marines 
were carrying a flashlight and 
a pair of pliers. They had 
scaled a four-foot outer fence 
and then had climbed the 
main perimeter fence, which 
is eight feet high and tipped 
with barbed wire. They were 
climbing a third inner fence 
guarding the power plant 
when they were captured, the 
officer said. 


ASKED HOW three men 
would have penetrated ko far 
into the compound and re- 


mained undiscovered for near- 
ly an hour without being spot- 
ted by security guards, a CIA 
spokesman said yesterday the 
intrusion was not regarded as 
a major breach 'of security. 

‘‘The whole tring was mi- 
nor,” said the spokesman. 
‘‘Nothing happened.” 

The Marines were taken by 
Fail-fax police to the McLean 
substation and charged with 
trespassing on federal proper- 
ty, a state offense. They were 
released on $1,000 bond each, 
police said. The men were 
questioned at length by federal 
authorities but no federal 
charges Have been filed. 

A Marine Corps public infor- 
mation officer said the men 
were members of A Company 
attached to battalion head- 
quarters at Henderson Hall in 
Arlington. 

“They have been return ed-to 
a normal work routine and 
they are under no restraint,” 
the officer said. “It is a civil 
matter at this point and no 
Marine Corps action is antici- 
pated until after the civil ac- 
tion is completed.” 

Weatherly was reached by 
telephone yesterday but re- 
fused to discuss the incident. 
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LEWISBURG, Pa., May 19 
— A former Army sergeant 
serving a 25-year term for con- 
spiring to give secrets to the 
Russians was stabbed to death 
Thursday by his son who vis- 
ited him at the federal peni- 
tentiary. 

Robert Lee Johnson, 56, was 
brought into the prison’s open 
visiting quarters to see his son 
for, the first time in years, 
prison officials said. As he en- 
tered the room, his son, a Viet- 
nam war -veteran, lunged at 
his father with a knife, stab- 
bing him in the chest, 

Johnson died an hour later 
in the emergency room, at 1 
Gcisinger Medical Center. 

Robert L. Jr., 22, of Green- 
| wood, Ind., was disarmed im- 
mediately by prison guards 
He was taken to Williamsport, 
Pa., by FBI agents where he 
was arraigned on a first de- 
gree murder charge. 

“It was just one of those 



things,” Warden Noah All- 
dredge said, “It happened al- 
most instantaneously. His 
father came into the visiting 
room and the incident oc- 
curred right then. 

“I don’t know a lot about 
the man. I do know that he 
hadn’t seen his son for a long 
time and he didn’t get many 
letters from him.” 

The warden said visitors 
were never searched, and 
rooms for them were set up in- 
formally. 

“It’s just like meeting in a 
living room, very informal.” 

Alldredge, who described 
Johnson as a model prisoner, 
said to his knowledge this is 
the first time “anything like 
this has ever happened at a 
federal penitentiary.” 

As a Pentagon courier in 
the sixties, Johnson collabo- 
rated with' the Soviet govern- 
ment in a scheme which in- 


volved embarrassing the U.S. 
government by baring out- 
dated American defense proj- 
ects. ...... 

The Soviet KGB intelligence 
service “disinformation” "sec- 
tion obtained the plans from 
Johnson.and James Alan Mint- 
kenbaugh, once a real estate 
agent in Alexandria, Va., .and 
leaked them to the West Ger- 
man news publications. 

The document that attracted 
the most attention was known 
as “Plan 10-1." It detailed a 
purported Defense Depart- 
ment strategy to drop atom 
bombs on German cities in the 
event of a nuclear war. The 
Pentagon never acknowledged 
the authenticity of the docu- 
ments. 

Mintkenbaugh and Johnson 
both pleaded guilty to charges 
of conspiracy to commit espio- 
nage and received identical 
25-year terms in July, 1965; 
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Alleged Spy May 
Return to Russia 

NEW YORK W'j — A U.S. 
district judge in Brooklyn 
ruled Friday night that 
Valeriy I. Markelov, a 
Russian accused of trying 


to steal plans for the Na- 
vy's new supersonic fight- 
er, may return to the So- 
viet Union while his case 
is pending. 

Markelov, a translator in' 
the U.N. secretariat,, was 
arrested on espionage 
charges Feb. 14 outside a 


Patchogue, . N.Y., restaur- 
ant. 

A federal indictment ac- 
cuses him of trying to get 
plans for the F-114A fight- 
er from an engineer at the 
Grumman plant on Long 
Island where the plane is 
being developed. 

In a two-minute hearing 


held after normal court 
hours, Judge Mark A. Con- 
stantino extended the 
travel limits of Markelov's 
$100,000 bail to include 
Russia. 

. "I don't want this yelled 
from the rooftops," the 
■judge added. 
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Son Held in Killing 
Of Red Spy in Prison 


• LEWISBURG, Pa. AP) - 
A former U.S. Army sergeant 
who was serving a 25 : year 
prison term for passing gov- 
ernment secrets to the Rus- 
sians was stabbed to death in 
the U.S. federal penitentiary 
here, allegedly by his own son. 

An FBI spokesman said 
Robert Johnson, 22, of Green- 
wood, Ind., has been charged 
with murder in the death of 
•his father, Robert Lee John- 
son, 52, ‘of Alexandria, Va. The 
son was held without bail in 
Williamsort, Pa. 

Prison officials said the knif- 
ing occurred yesterday in the 
prison visiting room, just 100 
feet away from the warden’s 
office. 

As a Pentagon courier In the 
1960s, Johnson collaborated 
with the Soviet government in 
a scheme which involved em- 
barrassing the U.S. govern- 
ment by baring outdated 
American defense projects. 

The Soviet KGB intelligence 
service “disinformation” sec- 


tion obtained the plans from 
Johnson and James Alan Mint- 
kenbaugh, an Alexandra real 
estate agent, and leaked them 
to West German news publica- 
tions. 

The document that attracted 
the most attention was known 
as “Plan 104.” It detailed a 
purported Defense Depart- 
ment strategy to drop atom 
bombs on German cities in the 
event of a nuclear war. The 
Pentagon never acknowledged 
the authenticity of the docu- 
ments. 

Mintkenbaugh and Johnson 
pleaded guilty to charges of 
espionage and conspiracy and 
received identical 25-year 
terms in July 1965. 

The government claimed 
during their trial that Johnson 
was recruited by the Soviets 
while serving with the Army 
in Berlin in 1953. He In turn 
enlisted Mintkenbaugh, who 
was also an Army sergeant at 
the time. 

The younger Johnson is a 
veteran of the Vietnam War. 


i 
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Whose InteIIigen.ee Failed? 

. NOTHING beats hindsight when choosing where 
to kick for making a mistake— the mistake in this in- 
stance being wrong about where, when and with how 
much the North Vietnamese would attack. 

The military intelligence community says that 
Washington’s strategists— meaning the National Se- 
curity Council led by Henry Kissinger— took the in- 
telligence reports and decided an attack would come, 
if it came at all, west from Cambodia to cut South 
Vietnam in half, 

U.S. intelligence flights were curtailed. The elec- 
tronic surveillance devices employed on the ground 
couldn’t tell a truck from a Soviet-built tank. But our 
intelligence knew that something was moving on the 
supply trails and that the North Vietnamese had 
strengthened their forces north of the demilitarized 
zone. ' 

Intelligence reports predicted an attack in Feb- 
ruary or March. When' it didn’t come, some credibil- 
ity was lost. When it did come — in April — from an 
unexpected direction with unexpected force, .Wash- 
. ington was stunned. 

It’s difficult to run a war from the banks of the 
Potomac, 9,000 miles from the battlefield. But if in- 
telligence' reports are weighed in Washington and 
the decisions are made in Washington, the blame be- 
longs fn Washington. As the long-distance strategist, 
the NSC took responsibility for the conduct of the 
war. • 

If intelligence, officials are correct in claiming 
that we were caugh-t off guard because of NSC mis- 
interpretation of their reports, it doesn’t take much 
hindsight to know exactly where to kick. 
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By DAVID FLOYD and STEPHEN CONSTANT 


HARDLY A MONTH goes by 
in the Soviet Union without 
the official celebration of some 
kind of anniversary, jubilee'or 
centenary. 

But only a ' brief un- 
signed article in the Soviet 
journal Socialist Legality just 
published revealed that last 
;ycar was the 50th anniversary 
of the Serbsky Institute in 
■Moscow, or to ’give it its full 
'official title, the Central Scien- 
tific Research Institute of 
. Legal Psychiatry named after 
Professor Serbsky; 

The institute owes its infamous 
'reputation to its leading role in 
/confining' healthy people to - 
d inertial institutions for their 
political opinions. It was indeed 
uppermost in the mind of . 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the 
Nobel prize-winning Russian- 
novelist, when he wrote: 

“It a's time to think clearly:' 
the incarceration of free-think-- 
ing healthy people in madhouses 
is spiritual murder, it is a 
(Variation of the gas chamber, 
but even more cruel: the tor- 
ture of the people being killed • 
is more malicious and more pro- ' 
longed, Like the gas chambers 
these Crimes will never be for- 
gotten; and all those involved 


with them will be condemned 
for all time, during their life 
and after their death.” 

The institute is in fact under 
the orders of the KGB, the 
secret police, Gen. Pyotr Grigor- 
enko, the prominent Russian 
campaigner for civil rights, 
described in an account which 
reached the West how, when he 
himself was being kept at the 
institute, he saw the notorious 
head of department, Trof. Lunts, 
arriving to work in the uniform 
of a KGB colonel. But inside 
the building he changed into a 
white, coat, He also saw other 
institute doctors • in ' KGB 
uniforms. ,, 

The anonymous article which 
celebrated the institute's anniver- 
sary declared praisingly that the 
Serbsky “ today possesses highly 
qualified cadres of specialists in 
psychiatry and the disciplines 
allied to it and it carries on ex- 
tensive scientific research, ex- 
port, 1 pedagogical and organisa- 
tional-methodological work. 

“ It deals witli such practically 
important problems as irrespon- 
sibility and incapability, the pre- 
vention of socially dangerous 
acts, including the application of 
cotnmtlsorv measures j of a 
medical character.” . 7 , i 

It is only too easy to read 
between snob lines. j 
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Is Freedom Inalienable? 

^ If not, it will be alienated, and ultimately destroyed. 
That is the paramount issue of the Victor Marchetti censor- 
ship case. [See Marchetti’s “The CIA: The President’s 
Loyal Tool”; The Nation, April 3.] 

Marchetti, now 42, graduated from Pennsylvania State 
University in 1955 with a degree in Russian studies and 
history. He was recruited for the CIA by a professor, who, 
interestingly enough, was secretly on the agency’s payroll 
as a talent scout. In time, Marchetti was promoted to 
the CIA executive staff and served finally as executive 
assistant to Adm. Rufus L.' Taylor, deputy director from 
1966 to 1969. Marchetti was with the agency for fourteen 
years, resigning in the same year as did Admiral Taylor. 
Obviously, Marchetti knows a lot about the CIA — that is 
part of the trouble. 

Lfe was well thought of by his colleagues. Richard 
Helms, CIA director, presented him with an autographed 
picture inscribed, “To Vic — With appreciation for his 
support.” But the longer Marchetti served the CIA the 
less he appreciated it and -its work. Among his reasons 
for leaving he cites “the clandestine attitude, the amorality 
of .it all, the cold-war mentality — these kinds of things 
made me feel that the agency was really out of step with 
the times.” And: “It’s one of my strong beliefs that the 
■CIA has to be more tightly Qverviewed by Congress. As 
it is now, the agency operates almost exclusively under 

I the authority of the President.” Thus the CIA is one of 

V the factors in the subordination of the legislative branch 

to the executive. For that matter, once it is let loose on a 
project, the agency is subordinate! to the executive itself 
only in a very loose sense. As everyone now knows, it is 
carrying on a war in Laos at a cost of roughly $500 mil- 
lion a year, using tribesmen as mercenaries and running 
its own airlines, etc. In the Kansas City area it maintains 
an arsenal, with a “huge inventory” of weapons for its 
foreign operations; it has bases for training, and pther 
purposes elsewhere in the United States. 

The Marchetti case assumes constitutional importance 
because Mr. Marchetti, when he joined the CIA, signed 
the usual agreement not to write or talk about the agency’s 
activities even after he left it. Marchetti came to the at- 
tention of The Nation when he wrote a spy novel, The 
Rope Dancer, which had apparent reference to the CIA. 
Since this was in fictional form it does not appear to have 
agitated the CIA management; nor did The Nation article 
which, together with some interviews Marchetti gave to 
newspapers, was read by Admiral Taylor, who had some 
reservations about accuracy but concluded that there was 
nothing damaging in any of the material. But when Mar- 
chetti contracted with Alfred A. Knopf to write a non- 
fiction book about the CIA, the government got into 
action. Although Marchetti is willing to have the CIA re- 
view the book for classified material, the government went 
before U.S. District Judge Albert V. Bryan, Jr. in Alex- 
andria, Va., and obtained a temporary restraining order 
prohibiting Marchetti from writing the book for Knopi — 
a book of which he has not yet set down a single line. ' 
The American Civil Liberties Union is trying to get the 


ernment is whether a U.S. citizen can agree to waive his 
freedom of conscience, of thought, of moral sentiment in 
the manner prescribed by the CIA, The case dramatizes 
the fact that the CIA is essentially an alien institution — 
alien to American custom, alien to the Constitution, and 
incompatible with both the forms and the spirit of democ- 
racy. In our view, Marchetti not only has the right but 
the moral obligation to write his book, just as it was his 
moral obligation to write the article commissioned by 
The Nation. 

A ruling to that effect by the federal courts would not 
impose an unreasonable limitation on the proper and law- 
ful activities of the CIA, or any other agency. It can set 
up rules, office policies, and normal administrative means 
of enforcement, but it cannot compel a former employee 
to waive his freedom to say or write what he sees fit, once 
his employment is terminated. If an agency of the govern- 
ment deems something that has been published to be in 
violation of law, it may proceed against the author and 
publisher, but pre-censorship is repugnant to American 
institutions. 
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The question raised by the action on behalf of the gov- 
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Life claims 
mining split 
.Nixon aides 

New York (Reuter)— Presi- ' 
dent Nixon’s closest advisers 
were split over his decision to 
mine North Vietnamese harbors . 
and escalate the bombing, ac- 
cording to Li/e magazine. 

In an article in its current 
issue, the magazine says that 
John B. Connally, Secretary of 
the. Treasury, firmly supported 
the President’s decision, but 
that Henry A. Kissinger/ and 
Melvin R. Laird, secretary of 
defense, had doubts, as did 
officials in the State and De- 
fense Departments and the 
Centra] Intelligence Agency. , ; 

During White House delibera- , 
tions, Li/e says, “another Nixon 
aide was heard to mutter not 
once, but several times, ‘we 1 
ought to nuke ‘em’ ’’—an allu- 
sion to use of nuclear weapons. 

Informing congressional lead- 
ers of his decision just before 
his television speech, Li/e says, 
Mr. Nixon told them: “They 
spit in our eye in Paris. What 
else can we do.” 

Five weeks before his decision 
to escalate the war, Life says, 
Mr: Nixon “felt that his whole! 
plan for world stability was 
falling into place just as he had 
wanted it to. His China summit 
had been a success; Russia 
seemed eager to limit nuclear 
weapons to stabilize Europe. 
The Moscow summit gleamed 
ahead as another presidential 
spectacular, providing, in addi- 
tion, the prospect of real prog- 
ress toward peace.” 

But then Dr. Kissinger’s 
secret trip to the negotiation 
table in Paris “was a disaster,” 
Life says, and the North Viet- 
namese began their offensive. 

“It is by such dashed hopes 
that his disappointment must be 
measured,” the magazine says.: 
“It’s depth is still not fully ap- 
preciated.” J 
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£?;. : r aulty Intelligence 

fd. 'When the North Vietnamese in- 
vasion came six weeks ago, why didn’t 
jthe United States know where it was 
looming and what size it was likely to 
r.be2 ; - 

p • 'How could the enemy prepare an of- 
fensive involving the arming and posi- 
tioning of hundreds of thousands of 
£?hen with American intelligence 
'-knowing so little of what was about to 
^happen? 

£•' For months we had been told that 
*4ie enemy was preparing an offensive. 
£|t was reasonable to assume that both 
^Washington and Saigon had some idea 
rfWhere he would hit • and in what 
fashion. 

But our. military men and our 
.‘South Vietnamese ally were surprised. 
gThe; Soviet-built tanks came scudding 
"across the Demilitarized Zone and 
smashed South Vietnamese positions. 
Some of the South Vietnamese obvious- 
ly did not fight well and some did not 
fight at all. The failures cannot be ex- 
cused, and the forebodings of disaster 
for the South Vietnamese cause may 
become the reality unless the South 
Vietnamese fight better. 

. • . * * * 

6ut the United States also had a 

responsibility and that responsibility 
.•included assessment of intelligence as 
-well as providing air support for the 
rSOuth Vietnamese. 

/' United States News and World 
Report magazine reported that 
•American officials were presented by 
opposing analyses of the pre-invasion 
_ buildup. The C e n t r al ..Intellige nce 
'Agency thought the enemy would 1 not 
Tnvaxle across the Demilitarized Zone. : 
,'The. Defense Intelligence Agency 
..predicted that the neutral zone would : 
"be .the invasion route and said that the 
'United States should prepare for the 
'Worst. i 

; The New York Times Service had i 
- a. different report. It said that the Na- ' 
.iional Security Council’s Intelligence 
"Committee, headed by Henry Kissinger, 
“thought the thrust would come from 
■'West. to East against Kontum in the 
^Central Highlands. , - 


T „ • ■ .... ft} 

"The Times quoted other in- ‘ 
;telligence analysts as saying there had ■' 
been no intelligence failure, that the 
policy makers had been fully infprmed 
about the enemy capability “though we 
3 Couldn’t tell just when or where he' 
Would strike.” ; 

i ... .We find it hard to believe that in- 
telligence did its job adequately when 
our side was caught so completely by . 
surprise. ; 

-"- Columnist Bill Buckley and others 
.'have talked darkly of sacking 
American generals for having been too 
optimistic and for having made too 
many mistakes and miscalculations on 
the basis of information that proved er- 
roneous. 

, But this isn’t the American Civil 
War, when Lincoln sifted his generals 
until he found Grant. The denigration 
of the military in this country has gone 
much too far, in our opinion, and the. 
advice to rough up the generals for the 
errors of the Vietnam War adds to the 
emotional heat without pointing the 
way to end the war. 

This is not the time to be finding 
scapegoats. Not when the President is 
trying to withdraw American forces un- 
der honorable conditions and has risked 
a confrontation With Soviet Russia and 
Red China in order to accomplish that 
end. • . ' * . i 

But America’s intelligence must do 
better in other parts of the world — 
the Mideast, Latin- America — if we are 
ft) escape the sorry consequences of 
wrong guesses about our Communist 
adversaries and their capabilities. 
When the stakes are so high, , our . 
country cannot afford to miscalculate^ 
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Shortly after his inauguration in 19C>9, 
President Nixon ordered a report on 
exactly where the United States stood 
in Viet Nam. The report, known as Na- 
tional Security Study Memorandum 1, 
consisted of the answers to 28 questions 
sent to various government agencies 
concerned with the war. Here are ex- 
cerpts from responses by the Defense 
Department, the State Department, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency on shut- 
ting off the floio of supplies to North 
Viet Nam. 

QUESTION 28(1 

. What are current views on the pro- 
portion. of war-essential imports that 
could come into North Viet Nam over 


tion, the Red River flows out of China ports were closed and if the road and 
and has. a capacity averaging 1,500 tons rail lines from China 'were heavily 

bombed?” 

To begin with, it must be noted that 
in practical terms it would be impossi- 
ble to deny all imports by sea. Even if 
the one principal port [Haiphong] and 
the two secondary ports [Cam Pha and 


per day 

An intensive and sustained air inter- 
diction program would have a good 

chance of reducing the northern rail 
capacity by at least half. However, 
roads are less vulnerable to interdic- 


tion, and waterways even less so. In the * Ion 21 were c oscc ’ t iero woult * still 
June-August, 1987, air attacks— a previ- bo 12 minor P orts as weI1 as numerous 
ous high point of U. S. interdiction ef- coastaI transshipment 'points suitable 
forts against targets in the northern for over-thc-beadh off-loading. Lightering 
part of North Viet Nam-the transport operations would permit an indetomi- 
system was able to function effectively. nate amount of supplies to enter North 


Strikes in August, 1967, against the 
Hanoi-Dong Dang rail line were effective 
in stopping thru service -for a total of 


Viet Nam from the sea. 

It is nearly certain, however, that 
these minor ports and transshipment 


the rail or road lines from China, even only 10 days. Strikes -during this period P°i nts could not handle anything like 

against the hi g !lways that parallel the f he . Present volume of imports going 
Dong Dang .line showed no insignificant ^ a *pli° n o- 


if all imports by sea were denied and 
a strong effort even made to interdict 
ground transport? Wiiat is the evidence? 


CIA 


All of the- war-essential imports 
could be brought into North Viet Nam 
over rail lines or. roads from China in 
the event that imports by^sea were suc- 
cessfully denied. The disruption to im- 
ports, if seaborne imports were cut off, 


or sustained reduction of capacity. 

The Hanoi-Lao Cai rail line capaci- 
ty, after destruction of the Viet Tri 
bridge,' was' maintained at 700 tons per 
day by use of a rail ferry. If more 
capacity had been required, however, 
there is every reason to believe that 
additional facilities would have been in- 
stalled at this location to restore the 
thru capacity of the line. 


would be widespread but temporary. _ , „ . 

Within two or three months North Viet •.• • <nc ®, v . e f'> . interdiction of sea- 
Nam and its allies would be able to ” orne imports would be difficult be- 
implement alternative procedures for cause shallow-draft lighters could be 

used to unload cargo from oceangoing 


maintaining the flow of essential eco- 
nomic and military imports. 

Experience in North Viet Nam has 
shown that an intensive effort to inter- 
dict ground transport routes by air at- 
tack alone can be successful for only 
brief periods, because of the redundancy 
of transport routes, elaborate and effec- 
tive countermeasures, and unfavorable 
flying weather. 

Almost four years of air war in North 


ships anchored in waters outside the 
mined major harbor areas. Large 
numbers of small coastal ships and 
junks could move cargoes from ships 
diverted to southern Chinese ports. 


State 


The .crux of this question is the defini- 
tion of “war-essential imports.” There 


Viet Nam have shown— as did the Kore- is room for considerable "disagreement 
an war— that, althd air strikes will de- on this subject, but in our judgement, 
stroy transport facilities, equipment, the category of war-essential imports 
and supplies, they cannot successfully should include most of the economic aid 
interdict the' flow of supplies, because provided by the Soviets and Chinese, as 
much of the damage can frequently be well as nearly all of their purely mili- 
re'paired within hours. tary aid. 

Two principal rail lines connect Hanoi The question becomes, therefore, 
with- Communist China, with a com- “Could North Viet Nam continue to 
bined capacity of over 9,000 tons a day. receive and distribute most of the eco- 
Eight primary highway routes cross tho nomic aid and nearly all of the military 
China border, having a combined capac- a ld it is now obtaining from fori 


We do not believe that the capacity of 
the DRV-CPR road and rail network is 
great enough to permit an adequate 
flow of supplies in the face of an ' in- 
tense day and night bombing campaign. 
In our view, earlier analyses which 
have claimed a virtually unlimited ca- 
pacity for this network were based' pri- 
marily- on theoretical considerations of 
transport capacities and did not give 
adequate weight to the very real diffi- 
culties the North Vietnamese have ex- 
perienced ■ in handling imports even 
when Haiphong was relatively un- 
touched. 

It is true that these difficulties were 
overcome, but to our knowledge there 
is no evidence that Hanoi would be able 
to deal as successfully with the closing 
of Haiphong and heavy attacks on lines 
of communication from China. 

We therefore believe that interdiction 
of Haiphong and heavy attacks on the 
rail lines from China would over time 
prevent North Viet Nam from receiving 
sufficient economic and military aid to 
continue the war effort. But it would be 
difficult- to quantify this, since it de- 
pends on the type, of intensity of inter- 
diction. 

On the other hand, one important 
point should be kept in mind. Tho North 
Vietnamese surprised many observers, 
and confounded many predictions, by 
holding the North together and simulta- 
n e o u s 1 y sending evcr-increasins 
amounts of supplies and personnel into 


mg a combined capac- aia » is now ootaining from foreign r— 

ity of about 5,000 tons P ,^(?!Pfp^j^p r s[^ea.5Qf2ftQi^i1j2/M?ridCi^tPQ^|4UQ<)4r99ROC)t1iQC0QilOQa05^ 1 om b 'ng- 

J .It is clear that the bombing campaign, 

• as. conducted, did' not live up to the 
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expectations of many or its proponents. 

With this experience in mind, there is 
little reason to beLicve that new bom- 
bing will accomplish what previous 
bombings failed to do, unless it is con- 
ducted with much greater intensity and 
readiness to defy criticism and risk of 
escalation. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that 
this paper does not address the advisa- 
bility of dosing Haiphong. • 


Defense 


If seaborne imports can be denied to 
NVN, her ability to- successfully pursue 
the war in SVN would be dependent on 
land imports from China. 

A strong effort to interdict road and 
rail transport from Communist China 
tliru North Viet Nam would require a 
concerted and coordinated air interdic- 
tion campaign against all transporta- 
tion, military support, petroleum oil 
and lubricants power, industrial, air 
defense, and communications target 
systems. 

' The air campaign would be conducted 
in such a manner as to be free of the 
militarily confining constraints which 
have characterized the conduct of the 
war in the North in the past. The con- 
cept would preclude attacks on popula- 
tion as a target but would accept high 
risks of civilian casualties in order, to 
achieve destruction of war-supporting 
targets. 
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There is not sufficient data available 
at this time on cither the cost or the 
effectiveness of an air campaign 
against these land lines to reach a firm 
conclusion as to the chances of isolating 
NVN from her neighbors. Past attempts 
to cut rail, road, and water networks in 
NVN have ipet with considerable diffi- 
culties. It has been estimated that a 
minimum of 6,000 attack sorties per ' 
month would be required against the 
two rail lines from China. Even at this 
level of effort, the North Vietnamese 
could continue to use the rail lines to ? 

shuttle supplies, if (hey were willing to ' 
devote sufficient manpower to .repair, 
and transshipment operations. 

We currently fly approximately 7,000 
sorties per month against two primary 
roads in Laos without preventing thru 
truck traffic; the road network from 
China has seven to 10 principal arteries 
and numerous bypasses. : 


An interdiction campaign as de- 
scribed above, when employed in con- 
junction with denial of sea imports, 
would, in large part, isolate Hanoi and 
Haiphong from each other and from the 
rest of the country. Isolation of Hanoi, 


the focal point of the road and rail sys- 
tem, would be highly effective in reduc- 
ing North Viet Nam’s capability to rein- 
force aggression in South Viet Nam. Im- 
portation of war-supporting materiel 
would be seriously reduced. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that 
resumption of an interdiction campaign 
similar to that carried out in Koute 
Package I between July and 1 Novem- 
ber 1968 would assure almost total in- 
terdiction of truck and waterborne 
movement of supplies into the Demili- 
tarized Zone and Laos. Naval blockade 
offshore and interdiction of Regional 
Package II to Thanh also would further 
enhance this effort. 


Commitment of B-52 forces, following 
heavy and unrestricted suppression of 
defenses by fighters, could reduce the 
amount of time to accomplish the 
above. Aitho the North "Vietnamese 
have established a significant by-pass 
capability, the transportation nets re- 
main vulnerable at ^^^cjP^Release 2003/12/03 : CIA-RDP84-00499R001 0001 00005-0 
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By FRANK SOLER 

Herald Latin America Staff 

A' prestigious Washington 
scholar believes the recent 
visiliof a Soviet* nuclear mis- 
silc ^submarine to Cuba vio- 
lated the Kennedy-Khrush- 
chev. pact which ended the 
1962 missile crisis. 

That pact, which never has 
been acknowledged officially 
by either Washington or 
Moscow, banned Soviet 
“strategic weapons systems” 
from Cuba and the hemi- 
sphere, according to Prof. 
James D. Theberge, director 
of Latin American studies at 
the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies in 
Georgetown University. 

“In his news conference. of 
kiov. 20, 1962, President Ken- 
nedy said, ‘Chairman Khrus- 
chev agreed to remove from 
Cuba all weapons systems 
capable of .offensive use 
(and) to halt the further in- 
troduction of such weapons 
into ■Cuba,’ ” says Theberge. 

WITH THE arrival in Cuba 
April 29 of G-II Soviet sub, — 
which carries three one-me- 
gaton Serb ballistic missiles 
with a 650-milc range — 
Russia “clearly and openly 
reintroduced a 'weapons sys- 
tem capable of offensive use’ 
in the hemisphere,’' he says. 

The submarine, accompa- 
nied by a Soviet destroyer 
and a sub tender, sailed from 
the Bay of Nipe on Cuba’s 
northeastern coast last week, 
presumably en route home. 

It was the first time that a, 
Soviet vessel equipped with 
long-range nuclear missiles 
visited Cuba since the first 
Russian Navy ships sailed 
through the Caribbean in 
July 1969. 

An export in Cuban affairs, 
Theberge blames the "vague- 
ness” of the 1962 pact — as 
well as President Nixon’s 
failure to “strictly” interpret 
its meaning — for allowing 
the Soviets “to continuously 
probe and test U.S. reactions 
to a. gradual . . . es< 
of Soviet. strategic power'’ in 
Cuba. 


■ “IT IS worthwhile noting”. ° n the 
he says, “that the- Soviets tuture 
first sent to Cuba an F-type, 
diesel attack subamrine 
armed with eight torpedoes, 
followed by an E-II class, nu- 
clear-powered guided missile 
submarine with eight sur- 
face-launched (missiles), and 
now a G-II class, diesel-pow- 
ered nuclear submarine. 

"Next, the Soviets can be 


nu military 
Caribbean 


political i 
of the 
area,” he. adds. 

Theberge says ‘the Nixon. 
Administration apparently 
made a “substantial conces- 
sion” to the Russians in the 
fall of 1970, when a U.S.-So- 
viet -confrontation loomed 
over new naval installations 
at the port of Cienfuegos, in 
southern Cuba. It was sus- 
pected, that the installations 
might serve, to support the 
latest-type Soviet vessels in 


expected to send an H-II or 
Y-class nuclear-powered, nu- 
clear missile submarine — 
the latter with 16 underwater t!ie Caribbean area 
launched missiles with a 
range of approximately 1,500 INSTEAD OF strictly ad- 
nautical miles.” hering to the meaning of the 

In addition to testing the 1962 pact at that time, Nixon 
U.S. reaction, the purpose of only opposed “the servicing 
such escalation in the fire- of nuclcar submnrines . ejtheI , 
power of Stoviet ships visiting , , „ , 1 

Cuba also is to demonstrate / n or ^ rom Cuba, ’ says The- 
support for the Castro re- bcr “ e - 
gime, ' familiarize the U.S. “It is impossible, of course, 
with a strategic nuclear t° exclude Soviet strategic 
naval presence in the area submarines from hemispheric 
and “ultimately to influence waters, but the U.S. could 
the' political environment in have held to the 1962 agree- 
the hemisphere in Moscow’s ment instead of modifying it 
favor,” Theberge adds. to the apparent advantage of 
More important than tiie ^ ov ‘ ct Union, 
size or military significance 
of the Russian presence in 
Cuba at this stage, Theberge 

says, “is the fact that the So- ■ jSilpli 

vict Union appears to have 4;. N 

decided to commit herself to - - ' 

the area, at least politically if \ 

not yet strategically . . 
with all the consequences 

this entails.” < ' ' i - " 


as long as there is no 
clear prohibition of the rcin- 
troduction of strategic weap- 
ons into Cuba, it. will be diffi- 
cult to determine whether 
Soviet strategic submarines 
are being ‘serviced’ from. 
Cuba, since what constitutes 
‘servicing’ is itself somewhat 
ambiguous. 

“The Soviet Union is 
counting on a continuation of 
the pattern of no firm U.S. 
reaction to the gradual in- 
crease in the level of forces 
deployed to Cuba and the Ca- 
ribbean — and the tactic ap- 
pears to be working so far.” 


M Vr- ! 


THIS COMMITMENT "re- 
flects an important change in 
Soviet strategic doctrine . . . ” ’ 
that better suits Soviet ambi- 
tions as a super-power and 
protector of her friends over- 
seas in time of crisis,” he “ > 

says. 

The greatest effect of the 
Soviet navat buildup in the 
Caribbean is now “largely 
psychological and symbolic 
and more a cause for concern 
than alarm,” the professor 
says. 

“Still, it would be extreme- 
ly short-sighted to believe 
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sion of the Soviet naval pres- 
ence . . . will have no effect 
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Soviet Submarine in Caribbean Waters 
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CIA SPY KIT: 
CHINA ATLAS, 
PUT ON SALE 

WASHINGTON (UPI) 

' —For $5.25, any citizen 
can have his own Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency 
document. 

: : The Government 
, Printing Office in Wash- 
ington is offering for 
sale 30,000 copies of the 
CIA’s new 82-page, mul- 
- ticolored atlas of the 
-'People's Republic of 
China. 

Officials at the GPO 
said that except for an 
annual four-volume se- 
ries listing the broad- 
: casting stations’ of the 
world, the atlas was the 
only CIA document they 
had produced for sale to 
the public. 

In addition to maps of 

• .modern China, the atlas, 
with the CIA’s seal on 

_ the cover, also contains 
' historical maps, a num- 
' v bei’ of charts describing 
the growth of the Chi- 
nese economy and a nar- 

• .r a t i v e accompanying 

• "the maps and charts. 
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FORMER CIA AGENT COMMENTS ON MIDDLE EAST 

/Interview with Miles Copeland by Abdullah Schleifer; Paris, Jeune 

Afrique, French, 13 May 1972, pp 38-4l_/ 

The name and fame of Miles Copeland along with those of Philby - 
add a bit of dash to the dull business of kidnappings, bribing of political 
parties and newspapers, assassinations, bombings, and recurrent attempt- 
ed coups d'etat that highlight the activities of intelligence services and 
secret agents in the Middle East. 

After having been one of the founders of the CIA, Copeland came to 
this area in the late Forties and was assigned responsibility for "crypto- 
diplomacy" at the United States Embassy in Damascus. After having been 
involved in at least one coup d'etat, he appeared a few years later in Cairo 
during those first intoxicating years of the Egyptian revolution, this time 

t 

as a management expert. He became friends with Nasser and other 
revolutionary leaders and played some part in that still historically obscure 
brief honeymoon between the United States and Egypt. 

\ 

- 1 - 
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When the honeymoon was over, the United States withdrew its offer 
to finance the Aswan Dam, and the Suez Canal was nationalized. ' These 
actions highly displeased Copeland. He returned to Washington where he 
served as a member of the Middle East Policy Planning Committee and 
also played the part of Abdel Nasser in the State^Department's round-the- 
clock "Peace Games." This computerized peace gaming represented an 
effort on the part of the Americans to predict political events on a world- 
wide scale. 

Copeland describes these years in his book Le Jeu des Nations 
/The Game of Nations^/ which is much more revealing about the subtle 
maneuvers and endless machinations masked by the rhetoric of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, than most of the scholarly works produced by American 
or European writers who read the Arab press from afar and take it too 
seriously. Even though he is quite blase, Copeland is still somewhat 
disturbed by the double-dealing tactics employed in the cold war. He 
asserts that he no longer has had anything to do with the CLA for years. 

(He now works out of London as a specialist in confidential assignments for 
large Western companies who have business interests in the Arab world). 
But he does acknowledge that he has an instinctive tendency to give a help- 
ing hand to tlie American embassies in the area. This has kept him in 
touch with things long after his official departure. "In that sense," he 
says, with a disarming smile," we are all CIA agents." He frequently . 

- 2 - 
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visits Beirut and that is where Abdullah Schleifer inter vied him for 
Jeune Afrique . 

Question: People who champion American interests always claim 
that the only reason United States policy is constantly pro-Israeli is the 

O i 

financial and political strength of the pro-Zionist or Zionist -manipulated 
Jewish community. . . 

Answer: The Zionist-pressure theory is certainly the one closest 
to the truth. I remember very well when I was stationed in Syria and we 
were getting ready to recognize Israel, that Ambassador Wadsworth 
(United States ambassador to Baghdad at the time) sent a telegram to 
President Truman through the State Department, requesting that they take 
note of his prediction that if we precipitately recognized Israel and gave it 
unqualified support, as we apparently intended to do, then within 20 years 
from now the Soviets would wield the dominant influence in the Arab world. 

In the wake of this telegram, each embassy, legation, and consulate 
in the region, without exception, sent its own message more or less in the 
same vein. From that moment on, the hassle inside the State Department' 
between the people in the field -- in the different embassies -- and the 
desk officers in the Department, covered the issue of how to act without 
making powerful pressure groups. Congress, etc, mad at them. There 
were never any strategic considerations. Everyone knew then, as they do 
now, that the Russians are in the Middle East for one single reason. It is 
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because we are backing Israel, and not because we are backing Israel to 
counter that Russian presence. Remember that in those days it was totally 
unthinkable for the Arabs to look solely toward Moscow. I knew Hussni 
Zaim very well at that time (Zaim was the Chiefs of Staff of the Syrian 
armed forces who, on 30 March 1949, organized the first coup d'etat in 
that country with CIA assistance and encouragement). I was acquainted 
with President Kuwatli and other regional Arab leaders. Even Azzam 
Pacha (leading advocate of Syrian-Soviet cooperation in the mid-Fifties) 
absolutely never considered looking to Moscow. You just cannot imagine 
. how much that was unthinkable to all those pepple. Even if the United States 
was siding with Israel, we were the victors. In those postwar years, it 
was just simply impossible for anyone to venture to be anti-American. It 
was as in the motion picture Nicholas and Alexandra --no one slaps the 
Czar in the face. But finally, when someone does realize that the Czar can 
be slapped like any othe.r person, everything collapses. Someone then 
asked: "Why couldn't we work with the Russians?" This took a long time 
coming, thanks to some excellent diplomacy practiced by career officials in 
the State Department. But we all knew.it would inevitably happen. And the 
Russians for their part were slow in waking up. 

Question: But outside of the "Arabizers" in the State Department, 
there were other groups, powerful forces who strongly opposed Truman's 
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pro-Israeli policy in 1947-1948 for example, the Pentagon and the oil 
companies. How did these people happen to eventually reverse engines or 
at least drop their opposition? 

Answer: I think that the staunch opposition in Washington to the 

O i 

government's policy broke under the weight two critical observations or 
realizations. If you had access to State Department files you would see 
that dispatches little by little develop and make these two points: 

First of all, that the Arabs were content to use Israel for domestic 
political purposes, without seriously concerning themselves with fighting 
that country. The behavior of various Arab governments, the corruption. 
Ministers of Defense who had grown rich from the 1948 war, politicians 
who rose from obscurity by exploiting the situation, etc. We noted that un- 
like what had happened in the United States at the time of Pearl Harbor 
when people jammed military recruiting offices to enlist against Japan, no 
lines could be seen forming in front of any Arab recruiting station. We 

i 

were getting excited over nothing. We thought the Arabs were going to rise 
up in a body to fight against Israel, and they did not do so. They started 
fighting among themselves. 

The second argument is that -- also contrary to our expectations -- 

i 

it was a continued "business as usual" situation in oil production activities. 
Everything carried on in normal fashion. 

Question: If I recall the figures, the American share of oil pro- 
duction and also of the Arab trade market -- grown larger through oil 
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fees and royalties -- did actually increase' spectacularly in the 10 years 
following the 1948 war. 

Answer: That is perfectly true. Consequently, for a long period 
of time, until the Soviet awakening (and before Nasser's arrival they made 

O; 

no progress whatever), it seemed that we could be as pro-Israeli as we 
yanted and this in no way affected our position in the Arab world. 

Nasser's assumption of power introduced a third factor, namely 
the simply desperate nature of the situation. We could do nothing with the 
Arabs unless we first met Gamal Abdel Nasser's conditions. And so in 
' our government, officials began to argue about ways and means of revert- 
ing to the situation existing prior to Nasser's seizure of power.. That was 
the reason behind the Baghdad Pact and other matters of that type. We 
wanted to undermine Nasser's position. But at the same time we wanted 
to cooperate with him. We unceasingly kept changing. We were forced to 
recognize that Nasser's was the leading voice in the Middle East whether 
we liked it or not, and that if anyone could achieve peace with Israel, 
Nasser was that man, and the only one. As you know, ours is not a mono- 
lithic government. It can pursue two opposing policies at one and the same 
tirtie. And you can be damned sure that we did. 

But Nasser himself knew what to make of it. The State Department 
which is not necessarily pro -Arab but which was criticizing Israel -- as it 
continues to do today -- just simply had no influence because each time an 
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official ventured to say "We are mistaken,' this support of Israel is wrong, ' 
he knew that a trap would be set for him, that he would be accused of being 
a homosexual or something like that. You have no idea of what a man had 
to put up with when he had the courage to stand up and say what he thought 

■Oi 

abo.ut the Arab -Israeli question. A committee would rush to the White 
Douse, the Secretary of State, or to a Senator each of whom immediately 
grabbed his telephone. Jim Keeley who was our ambassador to Damascas 
about 1949, had his career ruined by daring to say that Washington was 
making a mistake. One day he received a letter from the Under Secretary 
of State telling him: "We have the impression that you are. anti-Semitic 
and we cannot accept this type of emotion; some of your report? are moti- 
vated by emotion. " But all of us at the embassy had a hand in drafting dis- 
patches and reports. Keeley did not write them all. There was, among 
others, myself and another staff member named Henton. Can you picture 
me, of all people, drafting reports inspired by emotion? Thus Keeley, a 
man who could have been the ambassador to the Court of Saint James, end- 
ed his career as Consul General in Palermo. 

During that same period, we had here in Beirut, a security officer 

named Jack Bowie. We had never seen anyone as strict on security. Well 

* 

Jack went to Israel when McDonald was our ambassador there. He found 
out through the Marine guards and other persons at the embassy that 
McDonald was taking top-secret messages and other classified information 
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received from our embassies in various Arab capitals and was having them 
read to the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Bowie had witnesses to .these actions. It was also known that 
McDonald had on repeated occasions received favors from the Israelis. 
They had paid him excessively high fees for lectures praising Israel and 
for other like activities. Thus he was receiving Israeli money and deliver- 
ing top secret information to them. I remember having asked Bowie: "Are 

you going to report this ? " He answered: "Not me, heck no. " He was 
of 

much too afraid getting himself in trouble. 

Question. In 194 9 MacDonald acted as an individual. But according 
to David Nes (U.S. Charges d'Affaires in Cairo at the time of the Six-Day 
War), and I quote from his article, Is Israel the 5 1st State, published 
about one year ago in the New York Times , "military intelligence collected 
by American embassies throughout the Arab world were regularly trans- 
mitted to the Israelis in Washington in the years preceding the 1967 war. " 

* , « 

And Nes wrote that a. major part of what the Israelis knew about Egyptian 
aircraft deployments, they had learned from these reports. Hence what • 
McDonald had formerly done on his own, was official policy in 1967. 

Answer: Well Nes knows what he is talking about. And if that is 

t 

what he says, it must be true, because he is an honest and responsible man, 
He read all the secret telegrams during that period, I did not. I recall 
having been surprised on reading his article, because I did not believe we 
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had gone that far. But to me it is not inconceivable, because from a mili- 
tary viewpoint if there is a war we are on the side of Israel, and the Rus- 
sians, for whatever they are worth, and I do not think it is much, are on the 
side of the Arabs. 

o. 

. I say that because there is no example of the Russians having ever 
come to the help of their friends. They can get their friends into trouble 
but when they have to show their cards, they disappear. But we, well we 
do come to the help of our friends. We sent troops into Lebanon and recent- 
ly we let it be clearly understood that we were prepared to do as much in 
Jotdan. We were not joking, and the Russians did not stir. 

They intervene in Czechoslovakia or Hungary, but not in the Arab 
world. If some day there should be a confrontation, the Arabs must not 
expect much help from the Russians. Therefore why not exchange intelli- 
gence information with Israel? If Nes says we went that far, it means we 
did. 

Question: Since you once played the part of Nasser in the State 
Department "games, " I would like to assign you a new role and ask you to 
take the part of a Palestinian who is determined to liberate his country, or 
whatever you might call that action in your "games. " 

Answer: Well that is difficult to do because I do not believe that 
any Palestinian intelligent enough to play the game' can present that as a 
reasonable objective. He ought to tell himself that Israel is destined to 
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last -- and that is damned true -- and thus should accept that fact and 
select a secondary objective. 

But this player's aim is to recover Palestine. Fine, I agree, let 
us try it out. 

I would first join Georges Habaghl^s organization (PFLP) and would 

do exactly what he is doing. In fact, it would take a general disruption of 

/ 

/ 

the entire region, one that would bring about a change in the rules of the 

game, thus making Israel such an anomaly that it could not survive. The 

objectives should take account of the world situation as a whole. The first 

S y 

-objective, just like Haba^he's, should be to overthrow Faisal and Hussein, 
seize control of Arab oil, and eventually establish a single unified Arab oil 
policy. 

Energy is a much greater problem for today's world than pollution. 

In fact, unless new sources are found, and nothing currently being investi- 
gated indicates that they will be discovered by the year 2000-, we will not 

* • 

have enough’ energy to pollute the air, even if we wanted to do so deliberate - 
1 Y- 

Therefore if the Arabs could agree on a common policy, their 
strength would be such that they could immediately change Europe's attitude, 

i 

for, I ask you, what would happen to NATO if the French and Italians could 
no longer get their elevators to work. It is not a matter of completely 
cutting off the oil supply. Economic war is not waged in that manner. 
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Rather the situation is manipulated by occasionally interrupting supplies for 
a week, raising prices, and so forth. I would therefore direct all my efforts 
toward overthrowing the Arab oil-producing governments. I would get every- 
one together, I would wage economic warfare against Europe and tell the 

Europeans that it was up to them to deal with th% United States. 

* 

At the time of the Suez Crisis, I was working in Washington for 
Herbert Hoover Jr (Under Secretary of State). We had had a rough day, 
and in a very offhand manner I told him: "Herbert, I think we should initiate 
a project "Gas Can." By leaking information here and there, we could get 
the Russians and Arabs to believe that we had made a revolutionary discovery 
in the energy field that made the atomic bomb look like a mere ordinary 
firecracker." Hoover told me to see him the next day to discuss the matter. 
When I reported to his office, the room was full of generals and I was asked 
to explain my plan. 

I was beaming. I had only made an off-the-cuff suggestion, but I 
know how those things work. So I elaborated upon my plan, becoming more 
and more persuasive. I told them that we should choose a large field in 
Colorado, surround it with a fence guarded by poliqe dogs, move in the 
Army's 3lst Division to protect it, place searchlights all around the area, 

4 

then build some odd-looking structure inside it. The Russians would 
probably send a few of their best spies to check it out with binoculars. 

We would have a lot of people entering and leaving so that the 
Russians would see them and say "oh, oh, a bioligist, a physicist. . . " 
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At the same time we would arrange to have the fifth secretary in our em- 
bassy in Portugal become intoxicated in the presence of the local Tass 
correspondent and make a few indiscreet remarks. In this way we would 

drop small bits of information here and there. These would be correllated 

•or 

in Moscow and elsewhere and intelligence services would conclude from 
Ijhis data that a revolutionary advance in the energy field was in the making. 
The Arabs could thus drink their oil for no one would need it any more. 

We actually went to Colorado and selected an area upon which the 
Russians could easily spy, although it did have some appearances of being 
secure. In the meantime, we learned that’ do do all this we had to conduct 
genuine negotiations and transactions for certain rare metals Like antimony 
and wolfram which are found in Turkey and the Congo. These had to be 
real transactions because it is easy to verify such matters, 

I said: "Fine, I will handle that. I know David Rockefeller well, 

I will go see him in New York. " A certain Colonel Simms and I wenf to 
see Rockefeller and We explained the whole plan to him. He shook his head 
very sadly and said: "I am afraid that we have already sabotaged your pro- 
ject." He called A Mr Poug who is the world's leading expert in energy 

matters and in charge of Chase Manhattan's research in that field. Poug 

* 

gave us his report that had just been published. When we had read it in the 
train, we could not even eat lunch because our whole project had fallen 
through. 
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Poug had shown in an irrefutable manner that even if all the energy- 
related projects then under study were to prove successful -- including use 
of atomic, solar, and volcanic energy and a better utilization of oil and 
hydraulic energy (the French were working to harness the power of tides) -- 
even in that case, the West would in 1970 need t'wo and a half times more 

Arab oil than at that time (it was then in the mid-Fifties) . Actually, in 

/ 

1970 it amounted to three times more. We are in one terrible bind. 

I suggested to the executives of an oil company for whom I work, 
that if they wanted to influence Congress, they should publish a report 
‘showing how critical the situation was. Bqt they told me "No, not at all. 

We must not let the Arabs know how strong their position is. We are in 
the process of negotiating with them in Iraq. " "But hell, " I told them, 

"they already know it." They replied: "Yes they do know, but they do not 
really believe it. Because they know it through people like Abdullah 
Tariki (former Saudi Arabian Minister for Oil and founder of the OPEP, 

i 

who advocates nationalization of Arab oil) and we do not want to make that 
something spectacular." Moreover the company also realized that such a . 
report would be considered as an anti-Israeli argument, which is indeed 
true. 

With the situation as it is, if I were an Arab, I would realize that 
the only weapon available to me is oil. 

COPYRIGHT: 1972, Jeune Afrique PAA 
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Elsewhere in Indochina 


If anyone requires further documentation of Viet- 
nam s corrosive effect on American institutions, 
let him read the new Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee staff report entitled “Thailand, Laos, 
and Cambodia: January 1972,” In the 1971 Defense 
Procurement Act, the Congress— with Laos fore- 
most in mind— declared that American defense 
funds could not be used to support the soldiers of 
a second country fighting in a third country. But 
the Nixon administration determined that Laos 
needed help. So now, says the report, the United 
States — through the C entral Intelligence Agency — 
provides up to $10(TWlioTT7^rfoWhai“ir- 
regulars” to fight in Laos. Thailand doesn't ac- 
knowledge this arrangement. The United States, 
deferring to the Thais, acknowledges it just barely. 
But the Laotian. Prime Minister, in a moment of 
candor shared last January with none other than 
the Voice of America, spilled most of the beans all 
the same. 

So much for that sordid corner of American pol- 
icy, The report illuminates others as well. Its chief 
value, however, lies in its incisive description of 
the pickle in which Laos and Cambodia are in: 
victims not only of North Vietnam but of the 
United Stales, South Vietnam and Thailand which 
all '‘use Laos and. Cambodia for their own purposes, 


regarding them as the preferred battleground on 
which to engage the North Vietnamese.” The 
United States drops bombs in Laos and Cambodia, 
South Vietnam periodically invades (or used to, 
before its current difficulties closer to home), and 
Thailand sends “volunteers” for money. 

So it is, the report concludes, that a partial set- 
tlement in Laos and Cambodia, no less than a col- 
lapse, would discomfit American policy: “our pre- 
sent strategy requires that these two countries be 
supported .and kept in the war. Without our mili- 
tary and economic assistance, and the leverage 
which it affords, there would be no way of pre- 
venting settlements from being imposed or compro- 
mises' from being struck.” 

It is, of course, not a partial settlement in Laos 
and Cambodia but a settlement or at least a cease- 
fire throughout Indochina that is President Nixon’s 
goal. He stated it again last Monday. The longer he 
fails to bring off an end to the war in Vietnam, 
however, the. longer he will feel compelled to at- 
tempt devious circumventions of restrictions laid 
down by Congress. The longer, as well, will Laos 
and Cambodia remain battlegrounds regardless of, 
their own national wills, and the more vulnerable 
to eventual North Vietnamese domination will they 
become. ' ■ 
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CIA Atlas on China 
Looks Like ( Sellout ’ • 


! The first Cent ral Intel li- 
ge nce Ag ency-. publication 
eVSr fobe sold by the U.S. 

! Government Printing Office 
; “looks like it might be a 
sellout,” Robert Kling, su- 
perintendent of documents, 
told The Plain Dealer 
yesterday. 

■ The Government Printing 
Office already has received 
more than 6,000 orders for 
“The People’s Republic of 

■ China Atlas,” an 82-page, 
six-color book, designed ori- 
ginally as briefing material 
for President Nixon’s trip to 
Mainland China. It was put 
on public sale a week ago. 

GPO ordered 30,878 copies 
o f the atlas printed, with 
delivery slated for late 
• May. 

Kling, phoned in Washing- 
ton, said he now believes 
advance orders could total 
25,000, and, if. so, “We’ll 
have to go back to press 
with it.” 

The atlas, priced at $5.25, 
measures lO'A by 17 inches, 
and contains foldout maps 
as big as 10% x 34. 

It employes a number of 
unconventional graphic 
techniques, in addition to 
standard regional and the- 
matic maps, charts and 
photographs, and “is de- 
signed as an introduction 
and general reference aid 
for. those interested in the 


f. 



1 • / g 

People’s Republic of 

China.” * 

The atlas contains com- 
parisons . of the United 
States and mainland 
(Communist) China to 
make its statistics more , 
meaningful to the average 
American. 

A CIA spokesman said the 
agency had never before 'of- 
fered any such publication 
to the American public. 

But, he said, President 
Nixon showed the atlas to 
reporters and before live 
TV cameras before his trip. 

So the CIA decided to make 
it public. 

Orders for the atlas can 
be sent to the Superintend- i 
ent of Documents, Govern- , 
ment Printing Office, ; 
Washington, D,C. 20402., ,j 
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It Isn’t the Cuban Missile Crisis 

By THEODORE C. SORENSEN 

The Naval quarantine proclaimed by 
President Kennedy during the Cuban 
missile crisis of 19G2 was, like Pres- 
ident Nixon’s mining of North Viet- 
namese harbors, an interdiction of 
Soviet shipping that risked the night- 
mare of nuclear war. There all resem- 
blance ends. 

The sudden secret delivery of long- 
range nuclear weapons only ninety 
miles from our shores posed a very 
different kind of threat to this nation 
than does the open delivery of con- 
ventional weapons nearly 9,000 miles 
away. In 1962 Soviet equipment and 
combat units in Cuba sought to trans- 
form that country into a strategic 
nuclear base capable of striking any 
city in the United States and Western 
Hemisphere. In 1972 Soviet equipment 
(with almost no personnel) in Indo- 
china has no mission beyond' those 
borders. In contrast with the deliber- 
ately false statements made about the 
missile shipments to Cuba, the Krem- 
lin has openly acknowledged its deter- 
mination to stipply its allies in Hanoi 
with at least a fraction of what our 
own country is supplying its allies in 
Saigon. 

President Kennedy, advised that 

Moscow as well as our maritime allies ping in 1962 was far more focused on 
would be concerned- with legalities, the immediate threat that gave rise to 
obtained a unanimous vote in the it than is the interdiction initiated by 
Organization of American States au- President Nixon. Nuclear missiles and 
thorizing his action ^ and the partici- rocket launchers needed to complete 
pation of Latln-American vessels in the the sites then being prepared on Cuba 
barricade. H einvoked the Treaty of could reach that island only by sea; 

Rio as well as a new and specific joint and the quarantine was to last only 
resolution of Congress. President Nixon until that specific threat had been re- 
preters to act alone, without author- moved. But halting all Soviet deliveries 
i ation or participation by either allies to North Vietnam now, even if feasible, 

Ant!m^ S K *«. r-u. would not halt Hanoi’s present offen- 

b ^. th Chief . : Executives were sive in the South, nor make impossible 
criticized by Congressional leaders for its indefinite waging of guerrilla war 
them actions, the criticism in Mr. Ken- with supplies coming overland as they 
nedys case accused him of not going did during Lyndon Johnson’s bombard- 
far enough. But President Kennedy de- ment of rail lines, 
liberately. sought to maintain a degree president Nixon moreover tied 
of discretion and flexibility that this . . . . .... 0n * ,, tie , 

' „ . „„ his interdiction not to the withdrawal DacK on the 1962 track: secret neen- 

t a a r L in f rdiCtl ? fa ‘ L to Mlh " Of Soviet military equipment but to an tiations and communications, contacts 
ri2i PnlCn i S m * he nei S hborin S end of the war itself. at the United Nations, more cautious 

toourcontrolThanTrewmte^avht By m0re carefully limlt!n S his aims rhetoric in P ublic . and above all the 
the Gulf of Tonkin and Smith and holding his fire, President Kennedy exercise of military restraint. One 

eouif of ’tonkin and South China .,ea. used the 1962 quarantine to pave the mistake is all it takes; and saving 

u.b. picket ships, unlike mines, could way for an early negotiated settlement one’s face is not worth losing our 
be (and were) instructed from Wash- 0 f the missile crisis. But mines that planet. 

sink every incoming and outgoing ves- 

sel, regardless of their cargo or identity — . 

or the opening of negotiations, are Theodore Sorensen, a New York attor- 
likely to produce confrontation be- ney, was an aide to President Kennedy 
tween two nuclear powers before an • 

alternative solution can be found. If 
as predicted they accomplish little in- 
side Vietnam itself but a hardening in 
Hanoi’s will, President Nixon’s own 
words will then require him to seek 


President Kennedy speaking on T.V. 
Oct. 22, 1962, on the Cuban situation. 


We all had reason to be fearful in 
1962. But the Soviets are compara- 
tively stronger today then they were 
then, in both naval and nuclear power 
in particular. Their leadership, less 
free-wheeling than Khrushchev’s, may 
be more reluctant to change courses 
as quickly. Nor is world opinion 
arrayed behind the United States as it 
was then. Finally, and frankly, we 
may not be as lucky this time as we 
were in 1962. 

But however reckless the President’s 
brink-manship appears to be, his 
crititW can take no comfort from a 
Soviet reply in kind. Instead, before 
it is too late, if it is not already too 
late, both sides must be urged to get 
back on the 1962 track: 


ington to let certain vessels pass. Pro 
hibited vessels were to be turned back 
or taken into custody — not blown up. 
The ban applied only to those ships 
carrying offensive weapons. The Rus- 
sian blockade of West Berlin in 1948, 
Mr. Kennedy noted, had kept out food, 
petroleum, medicine, the necessities of 
life, everything; but this the United 
States would not do. This week it did. 

Yet the interdiction of Soviet shlp- 
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Aronnd the Nation 


' • Former U-2 spy plane ' 

pilot Francis Gary Powers 
has been appointed to an ex- 
ecutive post with a subsidi- 
ary of the Garrett Corp. of 
Los Angeles. 

'from staff reports and news dispatches 
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M - 63,294 

GAZETTE-MAIL 
S - 106,77? 

¥ may 1 1 m . 

Is Association 
With CJJjGood? 

■ Some candidates in West Virginia have 
made certain that their biographies in- 
clude the information that they had been 
employes of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, 

We don’t know why. The CIA apparent- 
ly is the. world’s largest, most powerful 
and most in ept esp ionage agency. • 

It was the CIA, you will recall, that 
didn’t have the slightest advance knowl- 
edge of the meticulously-planned 1968 Tet 
offensive launched against all the major 
cities in South Vietnam. 

It was the same CIA, presently busy 
with its own private war in Laos, that 
didn’t anticipate the North Vietnamese 
thrust across the demilitarized zone. 

The massing of troops, the stockpiling, 
of supplies and other activities that pre- 
cede large military offensives should 
have been noticed by somebody on our 
side, we would think. „ . ^ 
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U.S. Intelligence Was Surprised 
By Enemy’s Drive y Aides Assert 


By BENJAMIN WELLES 

Special to Thu New York Times 


WASHINGTON, May 10—1 
Evidence has begun to emerge! 
here that United States intelli- 
gence was caught by surprise 
by the direction, timing and 
.power of the North Vietnamese 
offensive in South Vietnam. 

'flie National Security Coun- 
cil's Intelligence Committee, 
headed by Henry A. Kissinger, 
President Nixon’s national secu- 
rity adviser, reportedly con- 
cluded that the main enemy 
thrust would come from west 
to . east against Kontum in the 
Central Highlands and not, as 
happened, from north to south 
across the demilitarized zona 
to Quangtri. 

Some senior intelligence an- 


war was destroyed. 

In addition, intelligence 
sources here acknowledge that 
they have been surprised by the 
vast quantities of bulky and 
often complex weapons moved 
as much as 600 to 700 miles 
south by trucks, river boats and 
even on bicycles pushed or rid- 
den over jungle trails. 

“We knew an offensive was 
coming,” said one intelligence 
analyst, “but we didn’t know 
the quantity, and the types of 
their supplies, the distribution 
into future battle areas, and 
especially the amount of their 
ammunition. They dropped more 
than 2,000 artillery rounds into 
Anloc a few days ago.” 

Some officials here concede 
that the United States, despite 
its array of electronic technol- 
ogy, infrared photograph), 


p.Iysts here insist that there acoustical “sensors” and aerial- 

has been no "intelligence fail- surveillance techniques, appears 

„r=- during the of- “««'<* * <* 

fensive in Vietnam. They add , . 

J Wove been listening in on 

their radio communications for 
years— and they know it,” said 
one inforant.. “They’re getting 
more sophisticated. They’re 
beginning to use counter- 
measures.” 

Tiie United States aerial 
flights that used infrared de 
vices to pick up heat arising 
from large masses moving at 
night and the electronic 
“sensors” scattered by the 
thousands by United Slates air- 
craft over the Ho Chi Minh 
trail retrack are “imperfect," 


.that the enemy build-up had 
been observed and meticulously 
reported since it began early 
in the year. 

“We’ve kept the 'policy-mak- 
ers fully informed” said one 
•source, who asked not to, be 
identified. “There's been no dis- 
agreement about the enemy 
capability. We saw the build-up 
— though we couldn’t tell iust 
when or where he’d strike. 
What our policy-makers or the 
i South Vietnamese did with our 
reports is out of our hands.” 

Nonetheless, there are .other 
veteran United States intelli- 
gence officials who concede 
that the North Vietnamese 
gained a major tactical surprise 
— and four or five days of vir- 
tually unimpeded advance, 
which led to the seizure of 
Quantri — by hitting where and 
when it was least expected. 

“The intelligence people did 
not anticipate that the North 
[Vietnamese would take the 
short route,” — one such source 
said. “The surprise was that for 
the first time in 18 years the 
Communists stopped the pre- 
tense of ‘infiltration’ and went 
down the coastal Highway 1. 
Frankly we were surprised that 
the claim of a ‘people’s’ civil 


sources here say. 

“We know when something’s 
going along the trail,” said one 
source, “but we don’t always 
know whether it’s a truck — or 
a tank.” 

The appearance of about 30 
North Vietnamese tanks— half 
of them 40-ton T-54’s and the 
rest 15-ton amphibious PT-76’s 
around Tayninh and Anloc sur- 
prised both the United States 
and South Vietnamese, 

Whether they were disassem- 
bled and brought south by 
truck or river boat, or whether 
they were driven at night and 
camouflaged by day to avoid 
United tSates air attacks, is 
still unclear. But each trip must 
have taken two to three 
months, in the view of spe- ' 
cialists here. 

The steady reduction in Unit- 
ed States ground combat in re- 
cent months and the cut-back 
— until the current offensive — 
of much American aerial sur- 
veillance aro cited as reasons 
why the North managed to 
achieve these surprises. 

“We’ve cut way back on our 
SLAR,” an informant Said, re- 
ferring to Sideways-Looking 
Airborne Radar flights. “Even 
radar isn’t much help when 
you’re trying to peer through 
two or three canopies of jungle 
or through camouflage strung 
for miles over trails.” 
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Xlic Federal Diary 



’ Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy’* John Maury will surface 
May 19 to address a luncheon • 
meeting of the Reserve Offi- - 
cers Association at the Ray- 
burn Building. Maury -is legis- 
lative counsel for CIA. Call 1 

599-6548 for reservations. f 
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1969 ADVICE TO NIXON 





By MORTON KONDRACKE 
and THOMAS B. ROSS 

Chicago Sun-Times Service 

ger said It bad been "carefully 
President Nixon was advised 
by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1969 that the type of 
action he now has ordered to 
cut off supplies to North Viet- 
nam would not work. 

“W i t h i n two or three 
months,” the CIA declared in 
a secret memo, "North Viet- 
nam and its allies would be 
able to implement alternative 
procedures for maintaining 
the flow of essential economic 
and military imports.” 

- The State Department and 
the Defense Department were 
less pessimistic. But both con- 
ceded that the effort to pre- 
vent resupply through alterna- 
tive land routes from China 
would involve much heavier 
bombing and a much higher 
risk of civilian casualties. 

The estimates of the three 
agencies are contained in Na- 
tional Security Memorandum 1 
(NSSM-1), a secret study of. 
the war compiled by the Presi- 
■ dent’s national security advis- 
er Henry A. Kissinger. 

Gravel Reads Memo 
This section of the memo 
was read into the Congression- 
al Record on the Senate floor 
yesterday by Sen. Mike Grav- 
el, D-Alaska, although two 
weeks ago he had been 
blocked by Republicans from 
doing so; Copies of the memo 
also have been obtained and 
their contents reported by 
some newspapers recently. 

Asked about the CIA’s 
gloomy forecast at a press 
conference yesterday, Kissin- 
ger said it had been “carefully 
considered” but that Nixon 
also had before him recent 
and . “much more detailed 
studies,” which he implied 
were more optimistic. 





nam; over the rail or road 
lines from China, even if all 
imports by sea were denied 
and strong effort even made 
to interdict ground trans- 
port?” 

, The CIA replied: “All the 
War-essential imports could be 
brought into North Vietnam 
over rail lines or roads from 
Cliina in the event that imports 
by sea were successfully de- 
nied. . . .” 

Pessimistic View 


"On the other hand, one im- 
portant point should be kept in 
mind. The North Vietnamese 
surprised many observers, 
and confounded many predici- 
tions, by holding together and 
simultaneously sending ever- * 
increasing amounts of supplies 
and personnel into the South 
during 3% years of bombing 
• • • 

“With tliis experience in 
mind, there is little reason to 
believe that new bombing will 


‘Almost four years of air accomplish what previous 
war in North Vietnam have bombing failed to do, unless it 
shown — as did the Korean is conducted with much great- 
war — that, although air er intensity and readiness to 
strikes will destroy transport defy criticism and risk of es- 
facilities, equipment and sup- calation.” 
plies, they cannot successfully The Defense Department de- 
interdict the flow of supplies clared: “An interdiction cam- 
beeause much of the damage paign . . . when employed in 
can frequently be repaired conjunction with denial of sea 
within hours ... imports, ivould, in large part, 

“An intensive and sustained isolate Hanoi and Haiphong 
air interdiction program could f rom each other and from the 
have a good chance of reduc- rest of the country.” 
ing the northern rail capacity 
by at least half. However, 
roads are less vulnerable to 
interdiction, and waterways 
even less so . . . 


“In addition to the overland 
capacity, an airlift from 
Chinese airfields could poten- 
tially provide a means for im- 
porting a large volume of 
high-priority goods. Moreover, 
total interdiction of seaborne 
imports would be difficult be- 
cause shallow-draft lighters 
could be used to unload cargo 
from oceangoing ships anc- 
hored in waters outside the 
mined major harbor areas.” 

The State Department com- 
mented: “we do not believe 
that the capacity of the DRV- 
PRC (North Vietnam-China) 
road and rail network is great 
enough to permit an adequate 
flow of supplies in the face of 
an intense day and night 
bombing campaign ... 


In the 1969 study, Kissinger - 
asked: “What are current 
views on proportion of war- 
essential imports that could 
come into NVN (North Viet-,. 
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Senator J. W. Fuibright, as 
chairman of tbe Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, inserted, 
into the March 6 Congressional 
Record, sttwUcs on Radio Free 
Ft; rope a&d Radio Liberty, the 
CIA media, which bad been pre- 
pared for the committee by the 
Library ©f Congress. Those 
studies provide the raw mater- 
ial for this column. 


By ERIK BERT 

Radio Free Europe was con- 
ceived in 1949 by the Truman ad- 
ministration as an anti-Soviet 
instrumentality “outside ~lhe 
realm of government,” that is, 
outside the possibility of Con- 
gressional scrutiny or control. 

Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, one of the inspirers of the 
cold war, had directed Joseph 
C. Grew to “establish a private 
group to help deal with certain 
aspects of Eastern European ex- 
iles” \yho “were paying frequent 
visits to the State Department.” 
The idea had been suggested 
originally in February, 1949, by 
George Kennan, a State Depart- 
ment official. 

DeWitt C. Poole, a former For- 
eign Service officer, gathered a 
group of prominent Americans 
to fdrm the National Committee 
for a Free Europe, formally in- 
corporated in New York on June 
2, 1949, as Free Europe, Inc. ' 

Grew told a press conference 
at the. time that the purpose 
was in part to find jobs for the 
“democratic” refugees from the 
socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe, 

The National Committee for a 
Free Europe was not primarily 
an employment agency, however. 
It was a CIA channel for organ- 
ized warfare against' the Soviet 
Union, with these “democratic” 
characters as its troops. 

By July, 1949, a Radio Com- 
mittee had been established with- 
in NCFE-CIA. A year later, in 
July, 1950, the Radio Committee 
went on the air as Radio Free 
Europe, a division of NCFE- 
CIA. 



This period was roughly con- Its mercenaries were anti-so- 
current with the persecution cf cialist, anti-Soviet emigres from 
the top U.S. Communist Party the USSR, 
leaders who were indicted un- Its single transmitter was 

der the Smith Act in 1948 and, cated in West Germany, 

following a nine-month trial and 
appeals, went to prison in 1951 
for long terms. 

By the end of 1950, RFE-CIA 
had established a short wave 

radio in 'West Germany and 
was broadcasting one and a half 
hours daily to Albania, Bulgaria, 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Romania. By the end of 

1951, RFE-CIA was operating 
three transmitters in Germany 
and one -in Portugal. 

Czechoslovakia became the 
prime target, with one of the 
transmitters broadcasting a full . 
day’s program to the republic. 

There were limited short-wave 
broadcasts to the other targets. 

By the mid-1950s, RFE-CIA was 
broadcasting 18-20 hours per 
day, through some 29 transmit- 
ters, primarily to Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary and Poland. All of 
these became subsequently the 
scenes of counterrevolutionary 
attempts. 

The CIA’s Free Europe, Inc., 
its holding company, established, 
in addition to its broadcast opera- 
tions, the Free Europe Press 
which until the fall of 1956 en- 
gaged in balloon leaflet-distribu- 
tion and “has also carried out 
various other publishing activi- 
ties;” and Free Europe Exile 
Relations, the CIA’s liaison with 
various counter-revolutionary 
groups, including the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations. 

Radio Liberty-CIA 

THe Library of Congress study 
does not reveal when Radio 
Liberty was conceived. Formally, 
if emerged in January, 1951, with 
the incorporation in Delaware 

of the American Committee for 
Freedom of the Peoples of the 
USSR, Inc. This committee was 
the forerunner of the present 
Radio Liberty Committee, Inc. 

RL-CIA began operations on a 
small scale in March 1953, broad- 
casting short wave to the Soviet 
Union. 
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CIA behind 
Thai 

regulars in 
Laos 

From Fred Emery 
Washington, May 8 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
is the paymaster for an expedi- 
tionary force in Laos of some 
18,000 Thai ‘'volunteers,” with 
plans to increase it to sonic 14,000 
men at a yearly cost of SlOOrn 
(t£40m), it was disclosed today in a 
staff report of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The numbers and cost involved 
in this operation have been pre- 
viously kept secret, with the 
Nixon Administration invoking 
Thai Government sensitivities. 

However, Senator Stuart 
Symington, chairman of a Foreign 
Relations sub-committee, says in a 
preface to the staff report that the 
Congressional ban on American 
support for third country forces in 
Laos " is apparently being vio- 
lated in letter as well as in spirit.” 
The Administration's defence is 
that the troops are “ local ” forces. 

The report questions' the Ad- 
ministration's contention that the 
men arc volunteers drawn from 
the large community of ethnic 
Lao living in Thailand- It asserts 
the men are recruited “ by the 
Royal Thai army from all over 
-Thailand ” with a specific cadre 
of officers and ncos front the 
regular army. 

The report, written before iho 
current Communist offensive in 
South Vietnam, states that “Laos 
is closer to falling now than any 
time in the past nine years. Cam- 
bodia has lost half its territory, 
and is insecure in the remain- 
der. . . The North Vietnamese 
will be able to continue to use the 
•territory of Laos and Cambodia 
to pursue the war in South Viet- 
nam, no matter how successful 
Viotnainiization proves to be and 
to kcop South Vietnam in a 
ponmanont state of sciige 
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Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

While world attention focuses chiefly 
on the Hanoi offensive in South Vietnam, 
the war also continues in neighboring. Laos 
and Cambodia— and the prospects for a fa- 
vorable end are not a great deal brighter. 

Such is the thrust of a detailed report 
just- released by the Senate foreign rela- 
tions subcommittee on U.S. security agree- 
ments and commitments, abroad. 

Based in part on a three-week; visit to 
Southeast Asia last January by subcom- 
mittee staff members James G. Lowenstein 
and Richard M. Moose, the report essen- 
tially updates visits they made to the area 
over the last couple of years and informa- 
tion gleaned in the course of-past committee' 
hearings. 

A covering letter from subcommittee 
chairman Sen. Stuart Symington (D) of 
Missouri to committee chairman Sen. J. W. 
Fulbright (D) of Arkansas refers in blanket 
terms to the “deteriorating military, polit- 
ical, and economic situations” in Laos and 
Cambodia and notes, “We are offered noth- 
ing but the prospect of more of the same 
at higher cost.” According to the report, 
the countries are' preserved, in the final 
analysis, “only by the restrictions that the 
North Vietnamese have imposed on them- 
selves.” 

Full access reported 

Mr. Lowenstein and Mr. Moose had full 
access to unclassified information — agree- 
ing in turn to let the Central Intelligence 
Agency- (CIA) and the Departments of State 
and Defense censor what they deemed nec- 
essary from the final report. That process 
has taken the better part of the last two 
months. - 

The result is that the 39-page report is as 
■fascinating in parts for what has been left 
out as for what has been left in. 

Sensitivity of the Thai Government, for 
instance, was given as the reason for delet- 
ing such statistics as the number of Thai 
troops fighting the counterinsurgency effort 
in Thailand and the number of Thai irreg- 
ular troops helping to fight the ground war 
in Laos. Yet left intact in the report are 
such potentially damaging conclusions as 
the suggestion by some Thais (with whom 
the staff members talked) that Thailand’s 



counterinsurgency effort suffered more from 
complacency than coordination problems 
and that action taken has been the result 
above all of American urging. 

Among the more discouraging statistics 
included: Top estimates of the total number 
of enemy forces in Laos went up from 139,- 
000 in April, 1971, to 145,000 in January, 1972. 
In the same period, Lao irregular troops, 
considered the prime fighting force on the 
other side, dwindled from 30,000 to 27,000. 
The report also notes that Khmer Commu- 
nist strength in .Cambodia, estimated at 
3 t 000 in May, 1970, is believed to be closer 
to 20,000, and some estimates put it as high 
as 50,000. 

Delving in detail into United States mili- 
tary and economic assistance in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and South Vietnam, the report con- 
cludes that government cooperation in each 
is imperative to current U.S. strategy and, 
despite the lack of formal requirements, 
forecasts an unending commitment in U.S. 
funds. The report argues that the situation 
is such that these countries, dependent on 
U.S. support, are left with no possibility of 
agreeing to a compromise that might offer 
an alternative to the continued fighting. 

Strong theme 

One theme that comes across strongly in 
the report is that Washington is far more 
concerned about the Thai insurgency than 
the Thais themselves. Many Thais, the re- 
port notes, are relatively preoccupied with 
China and its role in the insurgency and in 
road building near the Thai border and are 
not that concerned about the war in the 
other Indo-China countries. 

One of the purposes of this report, as 
with those that preceded it, is to try to get 
more information about the U.S. role in 
Indo-China into the public realm, (Notice- 
ably, Washington is becoming much more 
open about the role of the CIA in the Lao- 
tian war.) This report for the first time, 
for instance, describes in detail the CIA 
installation at Udorn air base in Thailand 
and allows mention of the fact that it serves 
as the liaison office for the Thai irregular 
forces in Laos. Also made public for the 
first time are such details as the number 
of U.S. planes in Thailand (459), the fact 
that helicopter gunships are in use in Lap^ 
and a series of figures on tactical air sorties 
in Indo-China. 
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DATE 


May 8, 1972 8:20 AM 


CITY 


Washington, D . C 


REPORT ON CIA 


GEORGE PUTNAM: Chile's President Salvador Allende 
has soit in the face of every American. What's more, he s making 
us p« for li Ws and much more In one reporter's opinion. 

after a quick time out. 


• PUTNAM: It is this reporter's opinion that freedom 
of expression is one thing, a foreign sell-out of our people 
and their money is quite another. Here is a startling example 
of what can happen when restraint is not employed. 

President Salvador Allende of Marxist Chile was negotiating 
to purchase most of the beleaguered ITT's interest there, including 
telephones, hotels, and other companies . Then ? ai !« T a roached 

published -in an American newspaper i e that ITT once approach 

the CIA to cooperate in preventing Allende s inauguration. 

Well, that gave the Chilean Presi dent _ the excuse that . 
he needed. Allende wasted little time exploiUng that publishe 
story. And it led to the expropriation of all of ITT s interests 

without any payment. 

The estimate of this highway robbery: $200,000,000. 

Now, taxpayers should know that in add j t l°!l n t J 0 Q nl ooO Can 
(....inpcc losses there, our government makes good $1 00 ,000 , uou 

hi n, n s he result of its insurance program for overseas 
investment. So one newspaper column resulted in a staggering 
financial loss to the United States. 


Now, the fact is that even if all the < charges 
true nothing ever happened. And Washington obviously 
make’anv effort to stop Allende. As a matter of fact, 
aid continued to flow to Chile in an effort to keep l 
slipping totally into the Soviet bloc. 


were 
did not 
foreign 
from 
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The printing of such allegations was not only damaging 
to the United States but focused attention on an accepted practice 
of any intelligence organization. Agents hired by the CIA must 
maintain a cover; they must offer a credible explanation for 
what they're doing in a foreign country. The use of business 
firms and other organizations that travel or work abroad becomes 
an obvious necessity. 

In many cases the company may know nothing of such 
activity. In others there may be close cooperation at the top 
echelon. As example, recall the tremendous publicity that broke 
over the story that members of the National Students Association 
were working for the CIA in their travels to Iron Curtain countries. 
There was indignation and investigation of our intelligence 
operations. And once again the apparatus was badly damaged, 
and the cover needed to obtain vital results was shattered by 
publicity. 

Recently New Jersey Senator Case announced that the 
CIA was financing Radio Free Europe, bringing the future of 
that vital function, so feared and hated by the Russian secret 
police, under withering fire. 

Other examples include the Pentagon Papers, publication 
of secret sessions of the National Security Council, a former 
agent of Central Intelligence telling all in a magazine and 
later a book. 

And now members of Congress are demanding that CIA. 
reports be furnished to them on a confidential basis. 

It is this reporter's opinion that there are a few 
Congressmen and Senators whose access to such highly secret 
information might have serious consequences to the security 
of our nation. 

Now, suppose one of these were to call a press conference 
at midnight and to read a CIA report to the world, the way that 
Senator Gravel read the Pentagon Papers and then cried. The 
damage to our national security has reached unacceptable proportions 

It is this reporter's opinion that out of sel f-protection 
and survival , our government ought to prosecute some of those 
who publish and be damned. 
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By Lauren no Stern 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

In order to prevent a mili- 
tary defeat in Laos, the 
United States undertook to 
finance and organize a 25- 
battalion expeditionary 
force of Thai ‘‘volunteers” 
at an estimated yearly cost 
of $100 million, according to 
a heavily censored Senate 
staff report released yester- 
day. 

Although the presence of 
Thai units in Laos was offi- 
cially acknowledged after 
press disclosures of then- 
presence, their numbers and 
costs have been kept secret 
by U.S. officials in Washing- 
ton and Vientiane — primar- 
ily because of Thai govern- 
mental sensitivities. 

The Central Intelligence 
Agency, as well as the De- 
fense and State Depart- 
ments, spent more (ban two 
months clearing the staff re- 
port which was prepared for 
the Symington subcommit- 
tee on security commit- 
ments abroad. The docu- 
ment was riddled with offi- 
cial deletions. It was pre- 
pared by Foreign Relations 
Committee staff members 
James G. Lowenstein and 
Richard M, Moose. 

The purpose of the report 
was to give Congress a com- 
prehensive picture of U.S. 
financed military activities 
in Laos, Thailand and Cam- 
bodia. 

As described publicly for 
the first time in the staff re- 
port, the salaries of the Thai 
irregulars are paid by CIA 
officials to Thai officers at 
Udorn Air Base near the 
Lao border in northeast 
Thailand. The method of 
payment, by U.S. govern- 
ment officials to regular 
Thai officers, has been pre- 
viously classified. 

In earlier statements ad- 
ministration spokesmen 
have said that the Thai units 
were primarily ethnic Lao 
i\vho had volunteered as 


ecret heport hays 


month-three, times the sal- r ; ecruitment Moves 
regular Thai pri- : T 


airy of 
vate. 

Portions of the report that 
apparently tended to ques- 
tion the voluntary nature of 
the program were deleted 
from the sanitized version 
made public. 

An example of the intense 
censorship applied lo the 
staff document was the fol- 
lowing paragraph on the 
Thai presence in Laos: 

“At the time of our visit, 
there were (deleted) Thai ir- 
regular infantry battalions 
in Laos and (deleted) on 
leave in Thailand. Of the 
deleted) in Laos, (deleted) 
were in (deleted), (deleted)' 
in the deleted) and de- 
leted) at (deleted).’’ 

The Thai units, introduced 
into Laos in 1970, were des- 
ignated as “volunteers” 
after Congress adopted an 
amendment by Sen. J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright (D-Ark.) to 
prohibit U.S. funding of 
“third country forces” to 
support the Lao and Cambo- 
dian governments. Ful- 
bright’s purpose was to limit 
further American military 

and financial commitments 
in Indochina. 

: Despite the tight secrecy 
maintained on all details of 
the irregular operations, the 
report cjted a previously-.un- 
noticed Voice of America in- 
terview with Laotian Pre- 
mier Souvanna Phoum. It 
provided the first and only 
official statement on the 
size of the force. 

- - In the January 14 broad- 
cast Souvanna confirmed, 
that American and Lao offi- ' 
cials had agreed on a “vol- 
unteer” force of 25 to 26 bat- : 
Rations to fight in Laos but 
had been able, to raise about 
.13. (Theer arc about 400 
men in a Thai irregular bat- 
talion.) 

Souvanna told (he VOA 


Moose and Lowenstein re- 
ported interviewing two ir- 
regulars at training camps 
in Thailand to find out how 
they had been recruited. 

; “One was a private, and 
he told us that he had volun- 
teered because (deleted). 


Though strong efforts 
have been made to minimize 
the Thai government’s role 
in the irregular program be- 
cause of Congressional re- 
strictions, the report notes 
— for the first time publicly 
— the existence of a $15 mil- 
lion “Additional Aid to Thai- 
land” allocation in the Pen- 
tagon’s fiscal 1972 military 
aid budget.. 

The Defense Department’s' 
.special military aid budget 
for Southeast Asia lias been 
used as a means of making 


The other was a non-commis- ex h' a payments to the Thai- 
sioned officer, lie told us 
that (deleted) . . . We were 
told subsequently in Bang- 
kok that (deleted).” 

Introduction of the Thai 
forces came at a time when 
the war started going very 
badly for the Lao irregulars, 
who like their Thai counter- 
parts are CIA supervised. 

Officials in Vientiane, said 
the staff report, asserted 
that were it not for the 
Thais the strategic CIA base 
at Long Cheng would have 
Jallen to North Vietnamese 
infantry units during the 
past year. 

The censoring agencies re- 
fused lo declassify the Thai 
casualties in Laos, although 
figures were given for the 
Lao irregulars as well as? 
regular Laotian army units. 

News reports at lire time of 
last winter’s operation near 
Long Cheng said there were 
heavy casualties among Thai 
artillery units, • 

The casualty figures 
showed that the Lao high- 
land irregulars who bear the 
brunt of tire combat were 
dying in battle at about four 
times the rate of the regular 


government for military 
services in Vietnam. The 
“Addi tional ' Aid to Thai- 
land” program was de- 
scribed in (he Senate report 
as a “one shot injection” (o 
build up Thai forces “lo 
cope with the greater exter- 
nal threat posed by develop- 
ments in Laos and Cam- 
bodia . . 

Air sortie raids by Ameri- 
can aircraft in Laos, Cam- 
bodia and North Vietnam 
also were broken down for 
the first time in the report. 
The breakdown sh'owed that 
while the overall rate of 
tactical air sorties had 
dropped by 10 per cent dur- 
ing 1971 there was a sharp 
rise in both Cambodia (from 
about 9.000 to 16,500) and 
North Vietnam (from 2,000 
to 4,500). There were no fig- 
ures for . the stepped-up air 
war during the current of- 
fensive in South Vietnam. 

Moose and Lowenstein 
note that in Cambodia U.S. 
Embassy officials had no 

idea pf the extent of B-52 
bombing of the county. 

“The general impression 
in ‘the embassy was that 
there had been only a half a 


Lao army units. In 1971, ac- dozen or so B-52 strikes in 
cording to official figures, Cambodia during the past 
there were 2,259 Lao irregu- six months,” the report said. 


lars killed as against 557 
regular army troops. 

Heavy Losses 
The CIA-supervised irreg- 
ular force numbered 27,000 
this year as compared lo 
30,000 in April, 1971— an- 
other indication of the 
heavy battle losses among 
the Lao government guerril- 
las. -i 


Tn fact there were almost 
1,000 in the last six months 
of 1971 and (deleted) in Jan-, 
uary. J972 alone.” , ... . , . 


the interviewer that he hoped to 
f , hn!' 1 J.ulJ 11 q!vi ieir + a !-r CCS " have fivc or six wore battal- 
J 1 , f ' The i0ITS recruited for duty by 

llowover ’ that . h «; t]iis month, 
irregulars were recruited 

from alt over Thailand. An 


“They can’t be 
called Thai battalions,” Sou- 
v.anna emphasized in the in- 


il'reeular nrivite a -U' v + uu,a ein p miM/.eu in me in- 
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CIA Said To Support 
Thai Force In Laos 


By WILLIAM K. WYANT JR. 

A Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch 
. WASHINGTON, May 8 - 
About 25 battalions of Thai ir- 
regular troops fighting in Laos 
are maintained by the Central 
Intelligence Agency at a cost of 
about $100,000,000 a year, a re- 
port to the Senate indicated to- 
day. 

The report was made public 
by Senator Stuart Symington 
(Dem.), Missouri, chairman of 
the forei;..i relations subcom- 
mittee on United Slates security 
agreements and commitments 
abroad. Many deletions were 
made by the Executive Branch 
from the published version, for 
security reasons. 

“The Administration has said 
it is lifting the veil of secrecy 
that has. surrounded so many 
Government activities,” S y m- 
ingtdn said in a statement com- 
plaining about the deletions. 

“Yet it insists on keeping 
classified’ edrtain ■ information 
for which we see. no legitimate 
security argument,” 

The Symington subcommittee 
report,' which the panel re- 
ceived in closed session March 
1, said the Thai irregular bat- 
tlations in- Laos were supposed 


Cambodia, as required by the 
Cooper-Church Amendment, but 
that the Executive Branch had- 
circumvented Congress’s ban 
against American financing of 
“third-country troops” in Laos. 

Symington said the Executive 
Branch contended that the Tahi 
irregulars, who have been 
doing most of the fighting in 
Laos, were “local forces”. 

The Thai troops in Laos are 
trained in T h a i 1 a n d at sites 
Jbuilt or rebuilt with Depart- 
ment; of Defense Military As- 
sistance Program funds and op- 
erated by the CIA. Training is : 
supervised by 60 United States 
Special Forces personnel sent 
from Okinawa. 

f James G. Lowenstein and 
(Richard M. Moose of the sub- 
Jbe|mftittee staff made the 39- 
page r p p o r t after a visit to 
.Thailand, Laos and Cambodia 
last January. Their findings 
.originally were classified sc-- 
Jfcret,;m a k i n g deletions for a ■ 
public verions took eight weeks. 

* Symington commented that 
jthe picture of the situation in 
<Laos. and Cambodia in January 
*‘is a gloomy one indeed.” 

*' “Now that our attention is fo- 
cussed primarily on events in 
►Vietnam, with no immediate: 
'c r i s i s in either of those two 


to have a strength of, about 550 countries, there may be a tend- 
jrnen each. incy-to forget Laos and Cara- 

Thai private soldiers in Laos Jboida,” Symington said, 
were said. to. be pa.\d about $75 * “Nevertheless, the weakness 
'a month from funds provided Jpf the Government’s position in 
by the CIA. That is n'e a r 1 y.-both countries, along with the 
three, times- thc-$2fi a momth re- Jenemy’s ability to continue to 
coive'd by- regular Thai, army prosecute the war, remain vital- 
soldiers in their own -country. 3y important factors when con- 

. ’Symington said today- that the jjjsidering the f u t u r e course of 
.Administration of President *events in Indochina.” 

Richard ML Nixon still was in- J. The Lowenstein-Moose report 
sisting that the number of Thai 'saicT Laos was closer -to falling 
troops in Laos was a secret Ito the Communist foe than at 
‘even thought .the Laotian Prime -*’any time in the last nine years. 
rMinistcr, Souvanna Phou m a, Jtambodia, it was said, has lost 
/.-has .talked publicly about the rhalf jts territory and is not se- 
1 number involved. .cure in its tenure of the other 


.This rerhains true, Symington ^Iialf. 
tsald, “even though all of the «• “Both countries are pre- 
icbsts . are ' borne by thepserved, in the final analysis, 
-United States,”. . -,- - *»only by the restrictions that the 


’. The Symington panel s report JN o r t h Vietnamese have im- 
' said . United : States forces and ^ 0 ° se d on themselves, the re- 
•advisersr had '-been kept out of sa 'd. 
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A C.l.A. Atlas of China 
Goes on Sale fot $5.25 

WASHINGTON, May 6 (UPI) 
—For $5.25, any citizen ban 
have his own Central Intelli- 
gence Agency document. 

The Government Printing 
Office is offering for sale 
30,000 copies of the C.I.A.’s 
new 82-page, multicolored at- 
las of the People’s Republic 
of China. f 

Officials at the printing of- 
fice said that except for an , 
annual four-volume series 
listing the broadcasting sta- 
tions of the world, the atlas 
was the only C.l.A. document 
they had produced for sale 
to the public. ■, 

In addition to detailed maps ) 
of modern China, the atlas, > 
which has the C.I.A.’s seal 
on the cover, also contains 
historical maps, a number of . 
charts depicting the growth^ 
of the Chinese economy, and 
a narrative accompanying the i 
maps and charts. . A T i 
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WASHINGTON— if 'we didn’t 'know 
better, there would be reason to suspect 
the Central' Intelligence Agency of 
being in back of the celebrated “leaks” 
that have stood Washington on its head 
in recent times, for each of the revela- 
tions has enhanced the reputation and 
standing of the CIA. 

In that respect, the latest expose re- 
volving around the disclosure of the so- 
called “Kissinger Papers,” is no differ- 
ent from the famed “Pentagon Papers” 
of last year or the more recent “Ander- 
son Papers.” No matter how you slice 
these papers, the CIA comes out look- 
ing realistic and dependable, at least 
comparatively so. ... • , 

Nixon Had Good Advice .... 




It is possible to see now [thru the 
just-revealed Kissinger Papers] that 
President Nixon, like President Johnson, 
had good advice, much of it supplied by 
the CIA, as well as bad advice, and 
that both chief executives chose to lis- 
ten to what they wanted to hear, .which . 
is why the. war is still going on. 

Soon after. taking office in 1.969, Nix- 
on, thru his national security , adviser, . 
Henry Kissinger, initiated a review of 
the Viet Nam conflict. The results of ; 
the study, leaked to the press and Con- 
gress last week, showed the CIA was 
bearish on the war. On . bombing, for 
example, it said: . - 

“The air war did not seriously affect - 
the flow of men and supplies to Com- 
munist forces in Laos and South Viet 
Nam. Nor did it significantly erode 
North Viet Nam’s military defense ca- 
pabilities or Hanoi’s determination to 
persist in the war.” 1 ■ ” • - 

That was nearly four years ago, and 
still looks like sound advice today. Nix-, 
on, however, didn’t want "to believe it 
then and apparently can’t reconcile 
himself to it even now. The U. S. Air 
Force is presently dropping more 
bombs in Viet Nam than ever before— 
and the enemy is still advancing. 

As pointed out by Daniel Ellsberg, 
who leaked the Pentagon Papers, Presi- 
dent Johnson was just as deaf to CIA 
assessments. Ellsberg showed that, 
Johnson had not lacked accurate intelli- 
gence estimates from the CIA before he 

escalated the w^p ¥dF$e lease 
“The decisions seemed to have been 
made year after year in the light of 
what was adequate information to 


make better decisions. If the President 
had this information available, why did 
he ignore it? Why did he listen to Walt 
Rostow and McGeorge Bundy as ex- 
perts on Viet Nam instead of people 
who had a very good track- record for 
prediction?” • ; 

The later Anderson Papers shed some 
•light on Presidential decision-making. 
The o f f i c a 1 documents that were 
brought to light by columnist Jack An- 
derson center on the recent war be- 
tween Pakistan and India. They showed 
the CIA once again providing a realistic 
estimate of the situation and a Presi- 
dent once again choosing to" ignore it. 
Nixon wanted Pakistan to win and or- 
dered all hands to “tilt” against India, 
even tho he was warned that it was a 
losing cause. ’ v 


Key Committee Role 

Now that Presidential brinksmansbip 
has spurred Congress to reassert its 
war making powers, it is imperative 
that key committees, such as Foreign ^ 

Relations and Armed Services, have de- 
pendable intelligence on which to act. 

No time should be lost In passing the 
Cooper bill to bring this about. 

This legislation, introduced by Sen. 

John Sherman Cooper [R., Ky.], would 
require the CIA to share its reports 
“fully and currently” with the appropri- 
ate committees on Capitol Hill. “I con- 
tend,” says Cooper, “that the Congress, 
which must make decisions upon for- 
eign policy and national security and 
which is called upon to commit materi- 
al and human resources of the nation, 
should have access to all available in- 
formation and intelligence to; discharge 
properly - and morally its responsibility 
to our government and its people.” 

The CIA briefings Congress gets now! 
are limited to what the administration- 
wants it to know. There is a so-called 
“watchdog committee” [a small infor- 
mal group of senators and congress- 
men] that is supposed to keep an eye 
on the CIA, but it didn’t hold a single 
meeting -all last year. It will be said 
that Congress can’t be trusted for sensi- 
tive information. Well, the greatest se- 
crets of all, involving nuclear develop- 

^«^^lfe°01000100005^ 

there has never been a leak in 25 years. 
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By Anthony Marro 

Nowaday Washington Bureau 

Washington — Through . both the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations, 
the Central Intelligence Agency and • .. 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff have disagreed gon ® ““venations ™ ABMs, _ non- low-draft lighters could bo used t. 
sharply on die benefits of mining the pr ™ fei £ tl0 , n ’ etc -h ; unload cargo from oceangoing ship. 

North Vietnamese port of Haiphong. Tlm Tcntagcn Papers also show that > anchored ■ outside the mined harbor 
The joint chiefs have favored the ac- & S 5{ IA f lfdyK1S f as ater buttressed areas 
tion. They have long maintained that t T • tllc ^: Am J 3as ^ or to the Soviet • That even al ? ini Porte from sea 
if all imports from sea were cut off- Jm *? ^ewelyn Thompson, whp wrote were blocked, all of the war-essential 

and if land routes through Laos and/ ^.o ,/- 1 ^ 1 ’ t u ■ i , , ,, 

Cambodia and rail lines from China' /‘*T g I J aipl ?° ng harb ? r t would 
were vigorously bombed-the North T A y Pr ° V f ^ 

Vietnamese could not obtain sufficient 1 ^ As 3 mimmum ’ 1 WOuId expect 

tliem to provide minesweepers, p,:w 
sibly with Soviet naval crews 


imports could bo brought into North 
Vietnam over rail lines from China. 

• That while air strikes would des- 
troy transport facilities .equipment and 

supplies to continue the war effort them to P rovide minesweepers, pos- supplies, they could not successfully 
The CIA has opposed it. The agency sibly with Soviet naval crews .. ” Prevent supplie3 from reaching die 
has argued that even the combination Two da Y s laler - 011 March 3, 19G8, a , °, h - . . . 

of mining and unlimited bombing Pentagon staff group working for then- i . - 1 .™ Joint Chiefs of Staff pasition 
could not halt the flow of supplies secretary of Defense Clark Clifford also NobM-1 was that the flow of stip- 
end that the results would not be wrath shot down the Proposal, saying first plies could be stopped to the point 
die risk of provoking the Soviet Union that “ ifc has become abundantly clear v/lie [ e tlie North Vietnamese could not 


would acoept high risks of civilian, 
casualties in order to achieve destriic-V 
tion of war-supporting targets . . .” / 


i/iitii, ib ueuumt* aijuuuciiiuy Clear , wiuu nut 

A secret National Security Council tl,at no level of bombing can prevent continue the war in die South, but 
. staff study commissioned by presi- the North Vietnamese from [carrying onl Y by preventing both seaborne un- 
dented adviser Henry A. Kissinger in on th0 vvar in the South],” and then po lj^ an _ d . rail imports from China. 
1969 show'ed the. CIA and joint chiefs turning to the port. , T { 10 J° lnt chiefs estimated that “a 

“in total disagreement” on the ques- “The remaining issue on interdiction mini ™ of 6 >000 attack sorties per 
tion. Unless the CIA position has of supplies has to do with the dosing month would be required against the 
changed since then, it appeared last °t the P° l 't of Haiphong,” it continued. two rad lines from China, 
night that President Nixon had cast “Although this is the route by which The bombing of the rail and road 
his lot with the generals. some 80 per cent of North Vietnamese systems would have to be “free of the 

The dispute between the intelligence imports come into the country, it is not militarily confining constraints which 
agency and the generals surfaces both the P°i nt °/ entry for most of the mili- have characterized the conduct of the 
in the so-called “‘Pentagon Papers,” tary supplies and ammunition. These war m the North in the past,” they 
which are still classified top secret materi als predominantly enter via the warned. “The ooncept would preclude 
even though large segments have been ra il routes from China ...” attacks on population as a target, but 

published in paperback editions, and in This wa ? the argument, the CIA re- 
the National Security Council study birned to in the 1969 study, when it, 
commissioned by Kissinger. Ncwsday die State Department, the Defense De- 
was among a number of newspapers to P arment > Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
obtain portions of the latter study, f, ler3 a were _ asked to submit 
which was titled National Security . ei f. evaluations of the merits of min- 

Study Memorandum No. 1, or simply ln 7 n ’f . ‘ ' . , , 

NSSM-1. ihe NSSM-1 papers obtained by 

; The Pentagon Papers show that, as ^Tq™ y ^° f ^. * at the CIA position 
early as May 23, 1967, the CIA opposed _ rrw'Jfl ls j. ... , , 

proposals by tire military to mine the , :HJ , , , n ,^ ra J c . f 1011 seaborne lm- 

harbor as early as May 23, 1967. An 1 ™ 1 * WOU,d l> ~ dlfficult bemuse 
agency memo then warned that such 
action “. . . would place Moscow in a 
particularly galling dilemma as to hov/ 

’ to preserve the Soviet position and 
prestige in such a disadvantageous 
place.” j 

It added that if this were done, the 
Soviets “should be expected to send 
volunteers, including pilots, to North 
Vietnam; to provide some new and 
better weapons and equipment . . . and 
to show across-the-board hostility to- 
ward the U.S. (interrupting any on-i 
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Senator J. W. Fulbright in-- 

as r it'd into the March 6 Con- In fiscal 1970, 8,279 corpora goes with it, includes, according 

gressional Record two studies tions ' contributed to RFE-CIA to a recent RL-CIA pamphlet: 

of the CIA's anti-Socialist com - and halfway through 1971, 4,462 Henry V. Poor, assistant dean, 

munications network in Bur-- had contributed. Yale College of Law, Howland 

ope: on Radio Free Europe and In fiscal 1971 $22,366,876 was Sargeant, president, former As- 

. Radio Liberty. Radio Free Bur- expended for Radio Free Eur- sistant Secretary of State; Whit- 

op# is directed at Bulgaria, ope operations; $244,036 for RFE ncy North Seymour, chairman of 

C zochoslovakia, Hungary, Pol- capital Snve stments; and $501,072 the board, Carnegie Foundation, 

and and Romania; Radio Lib- for RFE Fund, Inc. * former president, American Bar 

erty at the Soviet Union. Radio Liberty’s annual budget. Association; John W. Studcbaker, 

The two studies were prepar- - recen t years has ranged be- former U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ed by the Library of Congress, tween $12 million and $14 mil- ucation; Reginald T. Townsend, 

which is anti-Soviet and anti- ■ |j on ^ according to Senator Clif; vice-president, RL committee; 

socialist in outlook. The accom- f ord Case and the General Ac- William L. White, editor and pub- 

panying article is based on counting Office. Usher, Emporia Gazette; Philip 

these studies. RL-CIA has dispensed with L. Willkie, attorney; Mrs. Oscar 

the elaborate scenery behind Ahlgren, 'former president, Gen- 
By ERIK BERT which RFE-CIA received its eral Federation of Women’s 

• Radio Free Europe and Radio funds from the C j A rl-CIA has Clubs; John R. Burton, chairman 
Liberty became a problem for had n0 p r0 g ra m for corporate of the board, National Bank of 
the Nixon Administration, for the f unc jj n g t and during the decade Far Rockaway, New York; J. 

CIA, and others in January, 1971 1%2 -1971, it received only $20,000 p e ter Grace, president, W- R. 

when Congress, under persisting in unso ii c ited funds, or about Grace & Co., a major conglom- 
public pressure, addressed itself $ 2 ,0C0ayear. - erate; Allen Grover, former 

cautiosly to the funding and ad- ^j, e cor p 0ra te existence of vice president, Time-Life, Inc.; 

<■' ministration of the two radios. Radio Free Europe-CIA is Ra- Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, ret., 

V “Both radios had hitherto os- dio p ree Europe, Inc. former Allied Commander in 

tensibly been supported by pri- rre-CIA report says it is Europe (NATO); John S. Mays, 

vate funds but had actually been “ sa f e assumption that contact former U.S. ambassador to 
largely funded by the Central In- between (the Central Intelligence Switzerland; II. J. Heinz, III, 
telhgence Agency, the RFE A g enC y) an d R re e Europe, Inc., -chairman of the board, H. J. 
study says. was p robab iy a major function Heinz ' Co., and Isaac Don Le- 

The Advertising Council, an of the p ree Europe, Inc. corp- vine, veteran anti-Sovigteer. . 

■ agency created to give the ad- orate headquarters.” RFE-CIA operates also the 

vertising industry a decent public RFE’s board of directors con- West European Advisory Group 
image, has provided the main sists 0 f 19 persons under the 0 f Radio Free Europe, a group 
cover for the CIA funding of chairmanship of General Lucius of influential Europeans who 
RFE. It promotes campaigns, os- clay. The fund raising conduit meet once a year with the offi- 
tensibly for private donations to j s R a dio Free Europe Fund, Inc., cers and directors of Free Eur- 
RFE-CIA, but actually to conceal chaired by Steward S. Cort, ope, Inc., to exchange thoughts 
the fact that the RFE’s money chairman of the Bethlehem Steel about policy and such. The West 
comes from the CIA. The Adver- Corp. Europe committee was estab- 

tising Council disguises its CIA Radio Liberty differs from Ra- lished in 1959. Its current chair- 
cover campaigns as a “public d i 0 F ree Europe in the . struc- man is Dirk Stikker, Netherlands 

service.” ture through which CIA control capitalist, politician and one-time 

The RFE media campaigns j s exercised. RFE’s board of di- secretary-general of NATO. His 

sluiced through the Advertising rectors has participated actively predecessors were Randolfo Pac- 

Council had a commercial value in its affairs. ciardi and Paul van Zeeland. 

.of between $12 million and $20 Radio Liberty’s board of trus- Pacciardi, former Italian De- 
million, according to Senator tees, embracing “leaders in the fense Minister, was accused in 

Clifford Case (R-NJ). American business community, 1969 of having been involved in a 

However, the returns on these former government officials and plot for a Rightist coup in Italy, 

expenditures were pitiable— less military leaders, educators and Radio Free Europe, Inc., is 

than $100,000. The obvious con- publicists,” is decorative and an outgrowth of the Crusade for 

elusion has been that the com- “passive.” Former President Freedom, organized in 1950 by 

munications media and the ad- Harry Truman is honorary chair- Gen. Clay to support the counter- 

vertising industry, or their Big man, a post in which he succeed- revolutionary Free Europe Com- 

Business clients, supplied the Hoover and Dwight Eisenhower, mittee. 

bulk of $12 million to $20 million. (86/1). William P. Durkee, formerly 

which director of RFE-CIA in Munich, 

r what Free Europe Tnc., and Radio 

Free Europe Fund, Inc. 

sontinuea 


Supplementary soliciations from The board of trustees 
private industry prov^pfihua 
small .part of the ■RFE-UlA radio operation, and foi 
budget. 
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Radio Free Europe's central 

headquarters are in Munich, West 
Germany. It consists of five 
Broadcasting Departments— Bul- 
garian, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, , 

Polish and Romanian— each of 
which has a bureau in New York. 

RFE-CIA’s field network con- 
sists of news bureaus in 10 ma- 
jor European cities, and “string- 
ers elsewhere.” Its transmitting 
and monitoring sites are located 
in West Germany and Portugal. 

■ Radio Liberty has its adminis- 
trative headquarters in New 
York, and its .main operating 
center in Munich, with other fa- 
cilities elsewhere in West Ger- 
many, in Barcelona, London, Ma- 
drid, Paris, Playa del Pals 
(Spain), and Taipei (Taiwan). 

RFE-CIA’s New York staff to- 
tals 149, including: Free Europe 
Fund Inc., 7, Radio Free Eur- 
ope, 114. Its European staff totals 
more than 1,500 of whom 1,09ft 
are located in Western Germany, 

970 in Munich, and lk£ at three 
transmitting or monitoring sites. 

The RFE-dA transmitting op- 
eration in Portugal employs 
346 persons. The Bureaus, in 

Athens, Berlin, Bonn, West Ber- • • *,• 

lin, Brussels, Geneva, London, 

Paris, Rome Stockholm and Vi- 
enna, account for 69. 

The report gives the total staff 
of Radio Free Europe as 1,611, 
in addition to the. Free Europe, 

Inc., and, RFE Fund Inc. staff 
mentioned above. 

' (The 1,611 is 98 more than the 
total of those separate .items. 

The report does not show the 
reason for discrepancy. ) 

Of the 1,611 total, 231 are 
Americans. It is impossible to 
say, despite a lot of figures in 
the report, what the others are. 

Radio Liberty’s staff in recent 
years has totaled about 1,000. 

In addition to its broadcasting 
operations Radio Free Europe- 
CIA carries on a special opera- 
tion for an elite group of scholars, 
educational and research institu- 
tions, government agencies, and 
in business and the communica- 
tions industry, RFE-CIA’s re- 
search papers go to 694 such out- 
lete in Europe and to more than 
200 in the U.S., a total of about 
900. 

Radio Liberty, operates a sim- 
ilar service. It distributes its 
publications to 650 specialists in 
North America free-of-charge.' • 
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CEYLON MINISTER 
BLAMES, CIA 

Uy Our Colombo Correspondent 
The American Central Intelli- 
gence Agency wns accused yes- 
terday of being behind the 
attempt to overthrow. Mrs 
hnndaranaikc’s United Front- 
Government in Ceylon in April 
last year. , 

The accusation was made by 
Dr N. l’erera. the Trotskyltc 
Finance Minister. America wns 
among the countries that came 
to Ceylon’s help during the re- 
volt. 
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ITT AND THE CIA: 

The Making of a Foreign Policy 

DALE L. JOHNSON, JOHN POLLOCK, and JANE SWEENEY 


When columnist Jack Anderson recently released doc- 
uments which indicate that International Telephone 
and Telegraph (ITT) and the Central Intelligence 
Apencv (CIA) engaged in efforts to prevent President 
Salvador Allende from assuming power in Chile, the 
revelations provided an occasion to raise a pertinent 
question: What interests do ITT and other multi- 
national corporations have in Chile that could make 
such corporate intervention and U.S. Government com- 
plicity plausible? 

The Anderson documents, which the columnist said 
came, from the private files of Il l's Washington office, 
to which he seems to have singular access, reveal that 
ITT put great pressure on the U.S. Government to 
block Allende, at oite point offering “to assist fi- 
nancially in sums up to seven figures.” For its part 
tbe Government, through the CIA, suggested a scheme 
designed to “reduce the Chilean economy to chaos,” 
and thus bring about a military uprising, according to 
one of the documents. 

The documents — eighty- two pages in all — covered 
the period between September and November 1970 
when Allende became the first avowed Marxist 
elected <o lead a country in the Western Hemisphere. 
The ITT confidential memoranda revealed that sev- 
eral weeks before. Allende was to take office, U.S. Am- 
bassador Edward Korry “finally received a message 
from tbe State Department: giving him the green light 
to move in the name of President Nixon, The message 
gave him maximum authority to do all possible — short 
of a Dominican Republic-type action — to keep Allende 
from taking power.” 

'The recent revelations of ITTs friendly ties to the 
CIA— and to the. Republican Party, as disclosed in 
other alleged ITT documents made public by Ander- 
son— -represent only one part of the conglomerate's re- 
lation to the U.S. Government. With $233 million in 

Dale Johnson, John Pollock, and Jane Sweeney 
are scholars on the staff of the Chile Research Group 
at Rutgers University. 


defense business in 1971, ITT ranks number twenty- 
three on tbe Defense Department's list of prime con- 
tractors. 

ITT is among the largest of U.S.-based multination- 
al corporations. Like all multinationals, ITT views 
economic nationalism, especially when it is combined 
with efforts, as in Chile, to build a socialist society, 
as a fundamental threat to its interests. In 1970, forty- 
seven per cent of ITT’s assets and sales were located 
abroad and fifty-nine per cent of its 1970 profits 
flowed from foreign operations. Expansion abroad pro- 
ceeds at an even more rapid - clip than ITT's sensa- 
tional growth inside the United States, where it is now 
the nation’s eighth largest industrial concern.* In 1965, 
ITT was ranked tire twenty eighth multinational cor- 
poration; in 1971, it was the sixth largest. The. giant 
international conglomerate operates in sixty countries 
with more than $3 billion in assets abroad. It operates 
in twelve Latin American countries, including Chile. 

. After Anaconda Copper, nationalized along with 
Kcnnccott and Gcrro Corporation by the Allende. gov- 
ernment, ITT has the largest- ITS. investment in Chile. 
The conglomerate owns seventy per cent of the Chilean 
Telephone. Company with assets of $153 million, as 
well as Standard Electric Company, which operates in 
twenty-four countries. ITT also owns two Sheraton 
Hotels in Santiago, All American Cables and 
Radio, World Directories, Inc., and ITT World 
Communications. 

Given the revelations of the Anderson documents, 
it is not hard to imagine ITT officials sitting down 
to talk about the business of politics with CIA agents 
and tbe Chilean equivalent to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in a luxurious suite at the Hotel 
Carrera, one of ITT’s Sheraton holdings in Santiago. 
The way is doubtless cased by the fact that the former 
director of the CIA, John McCone, is on the board 
of directors of ITT. According to the Anderson papers, 
McCone figured in the clandestine activities of ITT 
to prevent Allende from assuming the presidency. 

Employing many former government personnel and 


OCmv i r: 
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, ! •■ 'prmdrnls, ITT lias its. 'own foreign policy 
inirHipc i«t mill-, nod ils own rmtntrr- 

(<|i< i as wa ll its a fleet of ji | liners at 

, l .. . > , p. ■ Ilf OKIIilif ll of ( king! ess |r»r»U in»r fill' a 

M ,|, mi some junket nr ntlier. One nf America's 
,,ni i disiingnblu <1 newspapers, (lie St. l.ouh Po.\t- 
j * f'-ji t h , 'e r med to sum tip recent disclosures wlien 
it iili'.erved : 'Tetliaps (lie I'l"]' was not satisfied to as- 
ilm Nison Administration with political arrangc- 

pis and advise it on antitrust policy, l or ITT now 
appears to hare pursued its own foreign policy." 

ITT-CIA intrigues, together with conspiracies by 
Ini al ( '.hiTi'an rightists, including the. assassination of 
the commander of the Chilean Armed l’orcrs, failed 
to pi event Picsidcnt Alletule from taking office Novem- 
her :t. 1970, Allende’s Popular Unity government had 
promised during the election to bring all large monop- 
olies into tin- sector of social property. This certainly 
included the ITT telephone monopoly, Negotiations 
for Chilean state purchase of the telephone company 
wric begun slioilly after Allende took office. I be at- 
tempt to buy tbe company occurred after years of 
notoriously bad service and aborted attempts by the 
previous Ftri government to induce the monopoly to 
provide adequate service. 

Negotiations broke down in August, 1971. On Sep- 
tember 29, (lie Chilean government officially took over 
tbe company. After company records were examined, 
the general manager and three other officials were 
arrested on charges of fraud in company dealings. 

IT’]’ is not the only large U.S.-based multinational 
corporation whose interests in Chile arc threatened by 
lire Allende government’s economic nationalism. An- 
aconda Copper is within the sphere of tire Rockefeller 
interests. The Rockefellers are also linked to a number 
of other U.S. corporations in Chile which face tire pros- 
pect of nationalization. 

The most significant of the Rockefeller holdings in 
Chile is the International Basic Economy Corporation 
(1BEC) . Like ITT, IBEC is a conglomerate. It oper- 
ates in thirty-three countries and in 1970 derived sixty 
per cent of its profits from Latin America, although 
only thirty-three per rent of its assets were in the re- 
gion. In Chile, IBEC has a ready-mix cement plant, a 
construction firm, a mining enterprise, and four in- 
vestment and management companies. Through these 
investment companies, the Rockefellers have pen- 
etrated many Chilean finns. Their tactic is to recruit 
close business associates from the local business elite, 
buy (from funds generated from within the country) 
into local businesses, and then put their men on the 
boards, tints increasing the concentration of decision- 
making in the hands of local oligarchs serving foreign 
interests. IBEC now participates in thirteen of the 
twenty-five largest Chilean corporations and controls 
more than fifty per cent of the stock in three of them. 
In short, IBEC in Chile operates as ITT docs every- 
where — it grows by achieving financial control of more 
and more independent finns. 


The Rockefellers’ IBEC and ITT are by no menus 
strangers to each other. I I I maintain'; links to the 
Bf» kt’feller eoipoi.it'' rmphe ihmiigh inf' I In' I- big di- 
ler lmateH with Standard ( til nf N< w Jersey and 
Chemical Bank, both Bnr la felfei r nnltnlled roipnra- 

lions, frt addition, Russell EtifT.sott, chairman of the 
hoard of ITT’s Hartford Fire Insurance, is on tbe 
Advisory Committee of Chase Manhattan Bank, the 
main Rockefeller base, rtf operations. Former CIA chief 
McCone is a board member of the Rockefellers Stan- 
dard Oil of New -Jersey. And so it goes. 

ITT Iras ties to tbe principal international renters 
of corporate power. Eugene Black, for example, came 
to the board of ITT after fifteen years as president 
of the World Bank. Tbe. World Bank, together with 
U.S. creditors, is currently pushing Chile bard on the 
renegotiation of (lie $3 billion foreign debt that Allende 
inherited from previous regimes. 

Kennecott Copper is controlled by another major cor- 
porate interest group, the Morgans. Through Kenne- 
cott Copper, the Morgans are linked to the Guggen- 
heim family (former owners of Chilean nitrates and 
other businesses in the north of Chile). and to the fif- 
tieth largest U.S. industrial corporation, W. R. Grace 
and Company. Grace is a huge conglomerate with 
substantial interests in Chile and Latin America 
generally. 

By the time Allende became president, most of 
Chile’s important areas of industry and finance had 
passed into foreign (mainly U.S.) hands. Of the 
eighteen largest non-banking corporations, all but two 
involved foreign capital. Two-fifths of Chile’s largest 
100 corporations were under foreign control, while 
many more were mixed ventures which allowed ex- 
ternal influence or effective control. Of the top thirty 
U.S.-based multinational corporations, twenty-four op- 
erated in Chile. 

The essential impact of the increase in multinational 
corporate penetration in Chile has been to lock the 
country into a situation of increasing foreign depen- 
dence. This dependence removed control over more 
and more of the economic life of the country from 
Chilean hands and resulted in increased capital trans- 
fers abroad. 

In the case of mining, the U.S.-owned corporations 
took out billions of dollars in profits over the years 
with minimal reinvestment of earnings for the benefit 
of the Chilean economy. U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures for 1953-1968, for example, indicate that min- 
ing and smelting operations in Chile (about ninety per 
cent copper) earned $1,036 million, while new invest- 
ments and reinvestment of profits together totaled only 
$71 million. 

In tire industrial sector of tire economy, the substan- 
tial development which had occurred in the 1930s and 
1940s under control of Chilean entrepreneurs had come 
to a practical end by the mid-1950s. Industrial growth 
meant increased dependence on copper exports to pro- 
vide foreign exchange with which to import machincrv 
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and equipment, i a v tnnfci ials, and other goods necessary 
to "nipple indnstiy. I Ifi o Chile ran info Anaconda 
and K ' ini' ! oft s manipulation of fhc price of copper 
to llic detriment of Chile's foieign rxrhange and tax 
revenues Tlv substantial influx of foreign capital in 
indnsfiy, banking. and services dining tlic Iflfifls rlid 
not ameliorate any of tlio grave structural problems 
of flic r< niiniiiv, I he country suffers from runaway in- 
flation, viitual stagnation of (lie economy as a whole, 
real unemployment of up to thiity per rent, and a 
major ciisis of fond production. Allendc's short-term 
economic policy has curtailed inflation somewhat, 
picked up the economy, and reduced unemployment, 
hut the structural sources of these problems remain. 

■ Over the last two decades, II. S. corporations, mainly 
industii.ds, hare transferred more and more wealth 
and decision making from underdeveloped countries 
like Chile to the home offices of ihc corporations. For 
every dollar that U.S, corporations invest abroad, three 
dollais are rein rued. At the same time, the multina- 
tional giants base increased by threefold the value of 
their assets in nuclei developed countries. 

Allcnde's Popular Unity government is attempting 
to take control of the. main pillars of the Chilean 
economy from multinational corporations and their 
local business allies. The forcign-owncd copper and 
nitrate mines have been nationalized, the. banking sys- 
tem has been brought under state control, and a number 
of huge foreign and domestic monopolies in the indus- 
trial sector are now transformed from private to social 
property. 

This policy of' economic, nationalism and socialization 
directly affects the interests of some of the most power- 
ful men in the United Slates. It is only in this con- 
text that one can understand the ITT-GIA conspiracy 
against Allendc, the green light apparently given our 
Chile ambassador by the Nixon Administration “to do 
all possible short of a Dominican Republic-type oper- 
ation" to impede Allcnde's assumption of power, and 
tlic subsequent range of economic sanctions that have 
•been employed against Chile. 

What emerges is a picture of a series of corporate 
interest groups — Rockefellers, First National City, 

; Morgans, Mellons, and others —which form a web of 
corporate power brought together by common inter- 
ests, complementary activities in the international 
sphere, and interlocking directorates. "Independent” 
corporations like ITT (as well as Dow Chemical, GE, 
Caterpillar Tractor, CPC International, Firestone, and 
others operating in Chile), which arc not within the 
sphere of control of one of these groups, nevertheless 
have high-level personnel in close interrelationship with 
one or more of the established corporate interest groups 
ami other “independent” multinationals. 

We cite the .apparent: existence of distinct “corpo- 
rate interest groups" and “independent" multinationals 
because there seem to he some important differences 
among them in relation to modes of foreign expansion 
and to ways in which they seek- to utilize U.S. Gov- 
ernment power to further corporate ends abroad. The 


crude conspiraeirs of the independent ITT vvith ft... 
GIA. for example, are phenomena qualitati-.Hy ilkii,,, i 
from the. institutionalized inflm-nre of the p f ., | f, ||, r 
jnteiests over all aspects of U.S foreign relations. 

I he Rockefellers are more influential in shaping U.S. 
foreign policy than any other corporate interest, group, 
the CIA, or the Slate Department. They manage this 
through a high degree of influence over the Council 
on Foreign Relations and other policy-oriented,, cor- 
porate elite-dominated organizations. Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank president David Rockefeller is chairman of 
the C1R, and other family and close business associates 
arc key members. The Rockefellers also frequently par- 
ticipate in Presidential Task Forces and Missions such 
ns the recent Task Force on International Development 
which recommended that (ho U.S. foreign aid program 
he made multilateral. 

The policy which the U.S. Government will follow 
toward Chile in the future, as in other situations where 
the corporate empire is threatened, will depend essen- 
tially upon the constraints built into the situation and 
upon what the different interests and tendencies among 
the corporate elite resolve. The Chilean case has been 
extensively discussed within the Rockefeller-dominated 
Council on Foreign Relations, and the minutes of last 
year's secret CFR meetings reveal a certain perplexity 
and tactical disagreement. A few, Rodman C. 
Rockefeller of IBEC, for example, scent to favor ac- 
commodation if possible. Others, like ITT, favor an 
even harder line than the Nixon Administration has 
so far followed. What is certain is that some form of 
U.S. intervention in the internal affairs of Chile and 
other Third World nations will continue to prevail as 
long as the private interests of the ITTs, Rockefellers, 
and Morgans abroad are defined as the national in- 
terest of the United States. 

It is against this background that wc heartily concur 
in the decision of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to conduct a major investigation into the in- 
fluence of multinational corporations like ITT on U.S, 
foreign policy. While the Committee’s inquiry will 
range over the influence of the giant conglomerates on 
the political affairs of foreign nations, it is clear from 
statements by Committee Chairman J. W. Fulbright 
and Senator Frank Church, Idaho Democrat, who pro- 
posed the inquiry, that the investigation will range far 
more widely by exploring the economic impact of the 
corporations on foreign countries as well as their in- 
fluence in the making of American foreign policy. At 
stake will be the soundness of the widely huckstered 
notion that U.S. investments abroad were “a good 
thing, not only for the United States, but for other 
countries.” Thus, while the Committee’s inquiry was 
triggered by the Anderson disclosures of ITT activities 
in Chile, the study will be a much broader examination 
to determine the extent to which our policymakers have 
equated corporate profits and conglomerate power with 
the public interest of both client countries and our own 
nation. 
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3 Marines 
Sentenced in 
CIA Entry 

By THOMAS LOVE 

Star Staff Writer 

Three young Marines sta- 
tioned in Arlington will have to 
be a little more careful in the 
future what they do for excite- 
ment while they are drinking. 
If they aren’t, they could end 
up in jail. 

The three were arrested ear- 
ly the morning of May 6 after 
they entered the super-secret 
Central Intelligence Agency 
complex in McLean by climb- 
ing over two fences — one 8 
feet high and topped with 
barbed wire.- 

In court yesterday on 
charges of trespass mg, 
Charles Stephen Huff, 24, told 
Fairfax County Court Judge J. 
Mason Grove that he and his 
two companions meant no 
ham but were just ‘‘-intrigued 
by the glamor” of' breaking 
into the CIA grounds. 

Larry Peter Kreps, 21, testi- 
fied that the three had been 
drinking and had ‘‘no destruc- 
tive intent.” Perry Wayne 
Weatherly, 22, said they left 
the house where they had been 
drinking While watching a bas- 
ketball game on television and 
drove down the George Wash-, 
ington Memorial Parkway. 


Grove took a dim view of the ‘ 
whole affair, telling the Ma- 
rines that their escapade was 
“not a Halloween prank” but 
“serious and in bad judge- 
ment.” 

After telling them “this is 
what happens when you start 
drinking,” he fined them $100 
each and sentenced them -to 10 
days but suspended the jail 
term as long as they stayed on 
good behavior. 

The three were found on the 
CIA grounds between 2 and 3 
a.m. near a large electric 
transformer which not only 
serves the spy installation but 
much of McLean as well. 

SECURITY GUARDS had 
seen the Marine’s car parked 
near - the installation and 
called on Fairfax County po- 
lice to help search the 
grounds. The Marines were ar- 
rested about 45 minutes later. 

In a letter to the chairman 
of the county supervisors, CiA 
Director Richard Helms 
thanked the police for their 
assistance and said “although 
the case is still under investi- 
gation, a review- of the facts 
available to us does not rule 
out .the possibility of sabo- 
tage.” 


WHEN THEY SAW the 
fences surrounding the CIA 
grounds, they climbed over 
them in the name of “adven- 
ture,” he said. He insisted that 
they had had no intent to de- 
stroy anything. 
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Text s of t he U.S.-Soviet Agreements on C ooperation 
in Space Exploration and in Science and Technology 


Following are the texts of 
the United States - Soviet 
agreements on cooperation in 
space exploration, as distrib- 
uted by The Associated Press 
and on cooperation in sci- 
ence and technology, as dis- 
tributed by Reuters: 

On Space Exploration 

The United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, 

Considering the role which 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
play in the exploration and 
use of outer space for peace- 
ful purposes, 

Striving for a 'further ex- 
pansion of cooperation be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. in 'the exploration 
and use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes, 

Noting the positive coop- 
eration which the parties 
have already experienced in 
this area, 

Desiring , to make the re- 
sults of scientific research 
gained from exploration and 
use of outer spa cefor peace- 
ful purposes available for the 
benefit of the peoples of the 
two countries and of all peo- 
ples of the world, 

Taking into consideration 
the provisions of, the treaty 
on principles governing the 
activities of states in the 
exploration and use of outer 
space, including the moon 
and other celestial bodies, as 
well as the agreement on the 
rescue of astronauts and the 
return .of objects launched 
into outer space. 

in accordance with the 
agreement between the 
United States of America 
and the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on exchanges and 
cooperation in scientific, 
technical, educational, cul- 
tural, and other fields, signed 
April 11, 1972, and in order 
to develop further, the prin- 
ciples of mutually beneficial 
cooperation between the two 
countries, have agreed as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

The parties will develop 
cooperation in the fields of 
space meteorology, study of 
the natural environing 
ploration of near earth space, 


the moon and the planets, 
and space biology and medi- 
cine, and, in particular, will 
cooperate to take all appro- 
priate measures to encourage 
and achieve the fulfillment of 
the summary of results of 
discussion on space coopera- 
tion between the U.S. 
National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the 
Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. dated Jan. 21, 1971. 

ARTICLE 2 

The parties will carry out 
such cooperation by means of 
mutual 1 exchanges of scien- 
tific information and delega- 
■ tions, through meetings of 
scientists and specialists of. 
both countries, and also in 
such other ways as may be 
mutually agreed. Joint work- 
ing groups may be created 
for the development and im- 
plementation of appropriate 
programs of cooperation. 

ARTICLE 3 

The parties have agreed to 
carry out projects 'for devel- 
oping compatible rendezvous 
and docking systems of Unit- 
ed States and Soviet manned 
spacecraft and stations in 
order to enhance the safety 
of manned flights in space 
and to provide the oppor- 
tunity for conducting joint 
scientific experiments in the 
future. It is planned that the 
first experimental flight to 
test these systems be con- 
ducted during 1975, envisag- 
ing the docking of a United 
States Apollo-type spacecraft 
and a Soviet Soyuz-type 
spacecraft with visits of as- 
tronauts in each other’s 
spacecraft. 

The implementation of 
these projects will be car- 
ried out on the basis of prin- 
ciples and procedures which 
will be developed in accord- 
ance with the summary of 
results of the meeting be- 
tween representatives of the 
U. S. National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 
and the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences on the question of 
developing compatible sys- 
tems for rendezvous and 
docking of manned space- 
craft and space stations of 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
dated April 6, 1972 
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ARTICLE 4 
The parties will encourage 
International efforts to re- 
-solve problems of interna- 
tional law in the exploration 
and use of . outer space for 
peaceful purposes with the 

aim of strengthening the 
legal order in space and fur- 
ther developing international 
space law and will cooperate 
in this field. 

ARTICLE 5 
The parties may by mutual 
agreement determine other 
areas of cooperation in the 
exploration and use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes. 

ARTICLE 6 
This agreement shall en- 
ter into force upon' signa- 
ture and shall remain in force 
for five years. It may be- 
moified or extended by mu- 
tual agreement of the parties. 

On Technology 

The Government of the 
United States of America and 
the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Recognizing that benefits 
can accrue to both countries 
from the development of co- 
operation in the fields of sci- 
ence and technology. 

Wishing to assist in estab- 
lishing closer and more reg- 
ular cooperation between 
scientific and technical or- 
ganizations of both coun- 
tries, 

Taking Into consideration 
that such cooperation will 
serve to strengthen friendly 
relations between both coun- 
tries, 

In accordance with the 
agreement between the Unit- 
ed States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on exchanges and co- 
operation in scientific, tech : 
nical, educational, cultural, 
and other fields, signed April 
11, 1972, and in order to 
develop further the mutually 
beneficial cooperation be- 
tween the two countries, 
Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 
Both parties pledged them- 
selves to assist and develop 
scientific and technical co- 
er: " 


tries on tile basis ot mutual 
, benefit, equality and reci- 
procity. 

ARTICLE II 

The main objective of this 
cooperation is to provide 
broad opportunities for both 
parties to combine the ef- 
forts of their scientists and 
specialists in working on ma- 
jor problems, whose solution 
will promote the progress of 
science add technology for 
the benefit of both countries 
and of mankind. ' 

ARTICLE III 

Tim forms of cooperation 
in science and technology 
may include the following: 

A. Exchange of scientists 
and specialists. 

B. Exchange of scientific 
and technical information 
and documentation. 

C. Joint development and 
implementation of programs 
and projects in the fields of 
basic and applied sciences. 

D. Joint research, develop- 
ment and testing, and ex- 
change of research results 
and experience between sci- 
entific research institutions 
and organizations. 

. E. Organization of joint 
courses, conferences and 
symposia: 

F. Rending of help, as ap- 
propriate, on both sides in 
establishing contacts and ar- 
rangements between United 
States firms and Soviet en- 
terprises where a mutual in- 
terest develops: and 

G. Other forms of scien- 
tific and technical coopera- 
tion as may be mutually 

agreed. 

ARTICLE IV 

1. Pursuant to the aims of 
this agreement, both parties 
will, as appropriate, en- 
courage and facilitate the 
establishment and develop- 
ment of direct contacts and 
cooperation between agen- 
cies, organizations and firms 
of both countries and the 
conclusion as appropriate, of 
implementing agreements for 
particular cooperative ac- 
tivities engaged in under the 
agreement. 

2. Such agreements be- 
tween agencies, organizations 
and enterprises will be con- 
tamrdance with 
MjetJr countries. . 



Such agreements --« 
the subjects of cooperation, 
organizations engaged in the 
implementation of projects 
and programs, the procedures 
which should be followed, 
and any other appropriate de- 
tails. 


ARTICLE V 
Unless otherwise provided 
in an implementing agree- 
ment, each party or partici- 
pating agency, organization 
or' enterprise shall bear the 
costa of its participation and 
that of its personnel in co- 
operative activities engaged 
in under this agreement, in 
accordance with . existing 
laws in both countries. 

ARTICLE VI 


Nothing in this agreement 
/ shall be interpreted to preju- 
1 dice other agreements in the 
I fields of science and tech- 
' nology concluded between 
the parties. 

ARTICLE VII 


tween meetings of the com* 
mission additions or amend- 
ments may be made to al- 
ready approved cooperative 
activities, as may be mutually'" 
agreed. •.<” 

ARTICLE VIII 


1. This agreement shall en- 
ter into force upon signature 
and shall remain in force for : 
five years. It may be modi-., 
fied or extended by mutual •> 
agreement of the parties. . ^ 

2. The termination of this- 
agreement shall not affect the., 
validity of agreements made 
hereunder between agencies, 
organizations and enterprises 
of both countries. 

Done at Moscow this 24th - 
day of May, 1972, in dupli-'j 
cate, in the English and Rus- 
sian languages, both equally'' 
authentic, . *’ 
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1. For the implementation 

df this agreement there shall 
be established a U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
joint commission on scien- 
tific and technical coopera- • • 

tlon. Meetings will be con- . • 

vened not less than once a 

year in Washington and Mos- 
cow, alternatively. 

2. The commission shall 
consider proposals for the 
development of cooperation 
in specific areas, prepare 
suggestions and recommen- 
dations, as appropriate, for 
the two parties, develop and 
approve measures and pro- 
grams for implementation of 
this agreement, designate, as 
appropriate, the agencies, or- 
ganizations or enterprises 
responsible for carrying out 
cooperative activities, and 
seek to assure their proper 
impimentation. 

3. The executive agent, 
which will be responsible for 
assuring the carrying out on 
its side of the agreement, 
shall be, for the United States 
of America, the Office of Sci- 
enefe and Technology in the - 
Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and for the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, thfcj 
State Committee of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
for Science and Technology. 

The joint commission will 
consist of United States and,-: 

Soviet delegations established -'' 
on an equal basis of which"! 
the chairmen and members" 
are to be designated by the' f 
respective executive agents** 
with approval by the respec- 
tive parties. Regulations re-»o 
garding the operation Of then 
commission shall be agreed ' 
by the chairmen. * *B 

4. To carry out its func*o 
tions the commission may" 
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The (Counterfeit Spy, by Sefton Delmer. New 
York and London: Harper & Row. $6.95. 

The Game of the Foxes :The Untold Story of 
t ; German Espionage in the United States 
and Great Britain, by Ladislas Farago. 
New York: David McKay. $11.95. 

The Double-Cross System in the War of 1939 
to 1945, by J. C. Masterman. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press. $6.95. 

By Pamela Marsh 

t * 

5 ~ Secrets, even Top Secrets, are out of date, 
f All must be told, all revealed. Spies whose 
Svorking lives were spent skulking in dark 
! comers, their double-edged daggers con- 
cealed under turn-cloaks, are in as bright a 
-spotlight as the literary world can bestow. 
“The Game of the Foxes” has. headed the 
best-seller list for months, “The Double- 
Cross System’’ has only just been edged off. 

Tlie idea of spying for both sides at once 
can’t be new. But in wartime Britain it 
reached a fine art. The Germans sent over 
.their agents, the British picked them up with 
•great dexterity and “turned them around.” 
-From then on they lived like Nazi spies, filed 
^reports like Nazi spies, but were employed by 
.British intelligence. 

I -The reports they sent were masterpieces of 
.deception, giving only those details a genuine 
•spy could have ferreted out. Some of the 
items were accurate, even damaging to their 
hew masters — the Germans had to be strung 
along. But also included were snippets of 
completely false Information. When the 
Germans jigsawed them together — a fact 
from this agent, a rumor from another — 
they had a hint of a complete, but false, plan 
of operation on their hands. 

, p V 

" * 

The double-cross game 

_ Thus they were hoodwinked into expecting 
the allies to land in the Calais area and were 
tricked into “correcting” the range of their 
rockets so that the V-l’s started falling short 
of London. 

Ladislas Farago tells what happened when 
the Germans insisted that agent Zigzag blow 
up the de Havilland plant. Zigzag had to act 
as a genuine saboteur, steal his own ex- 
plosive, make his own way to the plant. .Then 
it was up to Major Jasper Maskelyne, an ex- 


stage magician who bamboozled the enemy 
more than once. The whole of the power- 
house was concealed under a canvas painted 
so convincingly with bomb-damage that it 
fooled the German reconnaissance planes 
that flew over to check Zigzag’s mission. 

In “The Counterfeit Spy," Sefton Delmer 
concentrated almost entirely on one man, 
“Cato" (Garbo in the Masterman book), an 
extraordinarily courageous, self-appointed 
double agent, whose career had elements of 
the bizarre. 

He wanted to spy for the British. But the 
British wouldn’t let him, They thought it was 
an odd thing for him to want to do. So he 
offered his services to the Germans. Then, 
without leaving Spain, he convinced them he 
was reporting out of Liverpool, quoting those 
typical British dockers swigging their wine in 
the local bodegas. Even his geography was 
wrong, his grasp on the local currency frail. 
But the Germans believed him. They took off 
after an nonexistent convoy. Then it was that 
the British agreed to take Cato on. 

Tough, brilliant hoaxes 

Double-crossing is only part of Mr. Fa- 
rago’s best-selling “The Game of the Foxes.” 
He has packed it with details on the whole of 
World War II espionage, down, it seems, to, 
the very smallest spy. Like Mr. Delmer he 
works hard to keep his style popular, to jazz it 
up with quoted conversations and local color. 

But to my mind Sir John Masterman’s brief 
“The Double-Cross System" is far more 
dramatic. It must be one of the very few 
university press books to find its way onto the 
best-seller list. Now it is about to appear In 
paperback form. 

Actually it is Sir John’s official report 
written in 1945 when his own wartime role in 
the double-cross system came to an end. His 
deliberate understatement and quiet humor 
call to mind every British master spy known 
in fiction. But his book also speaks eloquently 
for the dedication and zest of all those real- 
life gifted young amateurs who pulled off a 
tough, brilliant intellectual ,hcax on the 
Germans. 


Pamela Marsh is the Monitor’s Book 
Editor. 
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still have some friends in the CIA, 
,and they wrote me and mentioned 
someone would be coming up. They 
asked me if I knew anyone inter- 
ested in working for them.” 

"I knew Ben was looking for a 
job,” Campbell continued, “so I gave 
them his name.” The economics pro- 
fesor observed that Bates was a 
straight A student in economics, and 
that “the CIA program in economics 
is very good.” 

Campbell indicated that this year, 
either they were up here or thev 
sent me a letter, and I gave them a 
couple of names.’ He said that this 
year’s students “weren’t really inter- 
ested,” and none were hired. 

Discussing his own experiences in 
the Agency’s Current Intelligence Di- 
vision, Campbell stated that he “re- 
ally didn’t like working for them.” 

‘Tf you didn't know Rusian or Chi- 
nese, you were considered a second 
class researcher,” he stated. He also 
reflected that “there were a lot of 
Dartmouth alumni working in my di- 
vision: it wwas sort of an Ivy League 
club, with most people from Yale, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, or Princeton,” 


By VICTOR ZONANA 
and PHILIP COIIEN 


min Bates ’71 is presently working Campbell added that it may have 
for the CIA at the agency headquar- changed iince his time, “but there 

ters in Langley, Virginia, doing eco- were very many Dartmouth gradu- 

the United States Armed Forces re- “ °, n L f atin , America. - ates there and a lot of them were 

cruit oorsonnel at the Collew it Contacted m Washington last week, v.ay up there, in pretty important 

“Si, W"* positions.” 

, .. * that he d been worklnp- With ihn (Uhni. I-.W...II. M > V 


Although most people are aware that 


tj_ lat _ he ’ d been “working with the agen- Other Faculty Members 

A colleague of Campbell’s Profes- 

Agency, quietly but actively recruits fascinatinT” 1 ^ IlueiebUIig ’ uut 1101 s or of Economics Meredith 1 Clemjj t, 

on thf* nfimniiic tie ur^ll _ . 1 ~~ 


to most to learn that another govern- „: n „ Q 
ment agency, the Central Intelligence ^ « P } , . ' ^ termed the 

Agency” ouietlv but activelv recruits ob _, r <?sonably interesting, but not 


on the campus as well 
Some asppects of CIA activity are: 


. .- . also worked for the aeonev- Clemcrt 

Bates, an economics major while did • - - y ' ciement 


1) One member of the^ Class of 1971 eSS Se^oflele 0 19 ^ ea ^ olfc01cot ™b-'?^ 

ms introduced to the CIA by a fac- Department introduced him to a CIA ■ ge- 

ulty member and is presently em- recruiter last winter After a prelim- Clement said that the CIA reg- 
ployed by that agency. , inary meeting with ’the recruiter (a ularl y approached university profes- 

2) At least three members of the Dartmouth alumnus) at the Hanover sors £°* n g overseas ° n academic mat- 

faculty and one member of the Board Inn, Batestsaid he was flown to Was h-.*- ters ’ a . s one mean . s of obtaining in- 

of Trustees have at one time worked ington at government expense for in- * ormation on f° re ig n countries. He 

for the CIA. Several other faculty terviews and testing. . explained that the process was known 

members were employed by CIA Bates called his four day stay in * n , tbe agency as “briefing and de- 
“iront” organizations. . . the nation’s capital during, spring briefin g-” 

3) The agency worked through a ’break “sort of a free vacation” He “Being briefed,” he elaborated, “is • 

“contact” at the College, a • faculty , began working in September after being told what to look for > while 1 
member, until 1967. ’brine granted 'security clearance being debriefed is bring asked what ; 

4) The CIA has on several occa- ■ * k p f “ f , fln , li you saw - Clement said he knows of 

slons approached faculty members go- „ , r c . pDC , two Dartmouth alumni now working ■ 

ing abi’oad, -and asked them to ob- , Professor of Economics Colin Camp- ,f or the CIA. 

tain information while travelling over- ^11, who termed himself “an old Assistant Professor of Geography, 
seas - R u . nus ° r the , ^ IA ’ a S^d with David Lindgren, was employed bv the 

5) A significant number of Dart- ® ates - Campbell worked for CIA from 1964 through 1966 before 
mouth alumni are presently employed tbe organization as an economic re- com j nc , t0 t he College He served 

1 j .1 nrt coar>r>ViriT» In r’ni'rrint Tvi f 1 1 i nr/~i rlnn. o • 


by the CIA 

Benjamin Bates ’71 


searcher in Current Intelligence dur- 


as 


an analyst doing basic geographic re- 


:lng the Korean War, from 1952 throufjl, ^ on the Mei TWom 
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, J 'last year’s meeting, Campbell said, “1 


cCuti] r, v. p - 



---. short time after 

“As far as I can 

only recruiting they do is in Fair- me a letter and asked if I’d work 
banks.” “However,” he added, “ev- f or the CIA.” He reported that he 
ery year the agency mails us a letter spurned the offer. * 
about a summer program for geog-’ During the summers of 1958 and 
raphy students interested in interning 1959, Huke served as a consultant 
with the CIA. I believe a few years to the State Department’s Special Op- ■ 
ago we placed two students who were . orations Research Office in Psycho- 
;also in ROTC with the program.” logical Warfare. He said this work 
Lindgren mentioned that he “still was. not related to the CIA. 
had a lot of friends down there,” and Faculty “ “Contact” 

that “I make no secret of my hav- Huke reported that he was intro-. 
ing . worked there.” He concluded by duced to the. CIA’s Jaynes for de- 
saying, “My assumption is that since briefing by Professor of Government 
1968 the CIA doesn’t send recruiters Arthur Wilson. Wilson, who retired in. 
-around anymore.” I - ... ... ■ . 

Moorman 1967 and is now professor emeritus, 


he was debriefed Preside Emeritus of the College 

:.<GlA,RD|84J^4@&RO(!P1O00TO4)d&5^O v cck lie 


had no knowledge that Wilson was 
connected with the CIA, although he. 
said he “assumed” the agency re- 
cruits on campus. He indicated that 
he “vaguely recalled” hearing that 
Wilson had worked with the Office, 
for Strategic Services (OSS), the war- 
time forerunner of the CIA. 

Huke, too, said he believed that 
Wilson once worked for OSS. Wilson 
is currently out of town, and exten- 
sive efforts to locate him have failed. 
He is said by friends to travel fre- 
quently. 

Another person connected with both 
Dartmouth and the CIA is syndiciited 


Harold Moorman, Placement Offi- fias , u be “ 1 TA ( ! c ^ rib< ; <1 & ma) W sources columnist Thomas Braden ’40, pres- 
. . as thp OTA s “rnnfart” nn pnmnne nn. Gntlv sorvmp - on tno OoiIppp r Rnarn- 


cer at the College, said he had no 
knowledge of the recruiter’s visit to 
Hanover last winter.’ However, he dis- 
played a letter to him from the CIA’s 
Boston office (reproduced on page 3). 

In it, recruiter James Gurll wrote, 

, “We are always interested to receive 
resumes from able seniors and grad- 
uate students. Those fields of Eeo- 
.nomics, Area Studies, Geography, and 


ently serving oh the College's Board- 
of Trustees. Braden, like Wilson, once 
worked for the OSS. He later wrote 
a book with Stuart AJsop about his 
experiences as a parachutist in war- 
time France. The book is entitled 
“Sub Rosa — ‘ The Story of the OSS 
and American Espionage.” 

Trustee Braden 

From 1949 through 1954, Braden j 
served as Deputy Director of the Cen- 
tral Ingclligence Agency (“There are ' 
many of those, he explained). Con- 
tacted last week at his home in Wash- 


». CVHU, 
n o. 8o»tm 
r. K«*w*Sy St*Ur* 

Screw*, 


- • r ; • o f 
’ • il'.' iklfl 


i*? jfi 


as the CIA’s “contact” on campus un- 
til 1967. 

“I’m not sure,” Huke explained, 

“but I think the College had agreed 
to let him act as a contact person 
for the CIA on campus.” Ho said it 
was Wilson who introduced him to 
CIA agent Jaynes; at a cocktail party 
at Wilson’s homo-, in Norwich. 

President John G. Kemeny said 

[f oVeign ' la n guages * are' r oif < 'most ^i n ter- Ia ’ st we ^ A that had no knowledge 
■ cst.” ■ • , ■ of any CIA activity on campus. The. 

, , , CIA has never contacted my office,” 

' Although the letterhead does n 0 t he said. 

-.read “Central Intelligence Agency,”* ’ ....... .. . 

a phone call to the number listed on T * lp *’ hw * ; '■ - - . ' < 

the letterhead confirmed that the list- ... : ... W" . ’V ; ' ' /.• 
ing was in fact the Department’ of 
Personnel for the Boston Offices of 
the agency. 

“I don’t think they’ve had a recrui-. 
ter . on campus since 1968, when I 
started .working in this office,” said 
Moorman. He added, however, that 
the agency has “kept in touch.” 

Asked what he would think if a re- 
cruiter bypassed his office and went 
. directly to a faculty member, Moor- 
man replied, “It would be unusual 
and unethical.” Told of the CIA re- 
cruiter’s visit last winter to. Professor 
Campbell, Moorman said, "i think the 
CIA was wrong. I don’t think any 
organization should do that. That’s 
going outside the proper channels — 

They should work through my office.” 

Iluko 

Another faculty member, Geogra- 
phy-Chairman Robert Huke explained 
that rumors of his involvement with 
the CIA began in 1962, when he defend- 
ed the U.S. government’s role in Viet- 
nam. Since then, he said, “people 
have ‘understood’ I worked for the 
CIA.” ■ 

“That’s an out-and-out god damn 
lie,” he declared. The chairman re- 
ported that he once brought legal ac- 
tion against someone who accused 
him’ of working for the CIA. 

Huke said that his only contact 
with the CIA came several years ago, 
when a CIA agent names Jaynes ques- 
tioned him upon his return, from a 
trip to Burma. Huke said he de- 
scribed his experiences on the Chinese ‘ 
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Letter to College Placement Officer Harold Moorman from CIA Re- 
cruiter James Gurll. , 


CCrit j 



'ffigton, tlie Trustee reflected, “Th 
■ was a .long time as 


<0 
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Braden professed n:mng'mrKtiD\i 
'.edge of the .present CIA situation at 
/Dartmouth, replying, “I just don’t, 
know” to most questions put to him. 
Asked whether he was still associated 
‘with the agency, Braden replied, “No,. 
I’m not — But I wouldn’t tell you 
even if I were.” 

r The columnist deferred to an article 
he ha’d written for the now-defunct; 
Saturday Evening Post. In it, Braden 
described his role in the' decision 
making process on the now famous 
CIA program of secret 'subsidies. 

(Ip 1967, it was. disclosed that the ; 
agency, was subsidizing American and 
foreign organizations, including aca- 
demic, labor, church, legal and liter- 
ary groups, at the rate of millions of 
dollars per year.) 

Braden defended these subsidies aS 
necessary- weapons in the Cold Wars 7 
He described one instance in which' 
he personally handed the late Presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers Un- 
ion, Walter Reuthei’, $50,000 of CIA 
money (“in $50 bills’), money that 
was to be used for anti-Communist.. 
purposes. According to Braden, Reu- 
ther’s brother, Victor, “sent the mon- 
ey,' mostly in West Germany, to bol- 
ster the (anti-Communist) unions 
there.” • ■ 

Washington Spokesman 

Contacted in Washington last week, 
a spokesman for the CIA said the 
agency does not have any faculty 
contacts at Dartmouth. 

. “We do our recruiting through- the 
Boston Office and through the indi- 
vidual college's placement office,” he 
asserted. The official, who asked that 
his name be withheld (“That's the _ 
way we do things here,” hq explain- 
ed), said the .visit to Campbell last 
year “was not part of the regular 
agency, recruitment program.” 

“These visits are made to keep in 
touch with the economics communi- 
ty,” he explained. “The visitors usu- 
ally leave referral forms for students 
interested in employment.” The offi- 
cial added that similar visits are 
made to geography and political sci- 
ence departments at colleges and uni- 
versities around the nation. 

The spokesman said he did not 
know how many Dartmouth alumni 
were employed by the agency. “We 
do, of course, have Dartmouth men 
working here. However,” he contin- 
ued, "we don’t know, how many be- 
cause we don't break our records 
down by school.” 

“I’m sure there must be a lot of 
Dartmouth people, here, though,” he 
added. “We always look for good peo- 
ple.” 
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United Press International 

The revelation that an ex- 
CIA agent is on the payroll of 
Action, the government agen- 
cy which includes the Peace 
Corps, was deleted from a 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee report after a per- 
sonal plea by Action Director 
Joseph II. Blatchford, it was 
learned today. 

The former agent, Eric H. 
Biddle Jr., since has been de- 
tailed away from Action be- 
cause such employment would 
be contrary to the agency’s 
stated policies. 

Biddle,- who served with the 
CIA in Greece, Germany, and 
Washington during the 1950s, 
currently works in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. He 
continues to be paid through 
Action. 

Blatchford’s sensitivity to 
the CIA issue came to light 
following questioning by Sen. 
Claiborne Pell, D-R.I., during 
an April 7 Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing on fiscal 
1973 authorizations for the 
Peace Corps. 

Written Answers 

Pell, • though not present, 
submitted six questions for 
Blatchford to answer. Includ- 
ed was the question: “Are. 
there any former employes of 
the CIA or other intelligence 
agencies now on the payroll of 
Action, regardless of whether 
they are now performing du- 
ties for Action?” 

A week later Blatchford sent 
written answers to all six 
questions to Pell, with a hand- 
written postscript at the bot- 
om of the cover letter. 

“I have an understanding 
with your staff that these 
' questions and answers are for 
your personal use and will not 
be put into the record. We ap- 
preciate your sensitivity to 
this issue.” 

Pell’s staff, however, reject- 
ed the postscript and demand- 


ed a new cover letter without 
the agreement. This was done. 

Nevertheless, when Pell 
turned over the questions and 
answers to the committee for 
publication in the report of the 
hearing, the two questions in- 
volving Biddle’s employment 
were deleted. 

Questions Deleted 

Thomas Hughes, Pell’s press 
secretary, said yesterday the 
senator decided to eliminate 
the material from the public ' 
record because it “could very 
well be very damaging and 
embarrassing to the Peace 
Corps.” 

Hughes and William Young, 
the senator’s administrative 
assistant, said Biddle had 
some control over' Peace 
Corps functions during the 
brief period he actually was 
working in Action, but an Ac- 
tion spokesman denied it. 

Paul Costello, an Action 
press official, said Biddle was 
•detailed out of Action two 
weeks after the merger of sev- 
eral agencies in July. 
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WHERE’S CIA FUNDS? 


Full Appeals Court To 


Case 


JL JL 





By TOM WERTZ 
Tribune-Review Staff Writer 

A Greensburg man's challenge of the 
federal government’s right to keep a 
cloak of secrecy over the amount of tax 
money spent by the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) has been ordered for 
review and disposition by the full mem- 
bership of the U.S. Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

In an order handed down by Chief 
Justice Collin J. Seitz, the federal suit 
by William B. Richardson was taken 
out of the jurisdiction of a three-judge 
panel and placed in the hands of eight 
third circuit appeals judges and a feder- 
al district judge who first ruled against 
■Richardson in the case. 

Judge Seitz’ order calls for immediate 
. review and disposition of the case by 
the appeals cou'rt en banc without the 
submission of additional legal briefs by 
either the federal government or 
Richardson. 

Warrants Review 
■ The procedural order, according to 
one spokesman close to the appeals 
court, does not preclude a ruling one 
way or the other. However, it does sug- 
gest,- the spokesman said, that the case 
is regarded to have such magnitude 
that it warrants review by the entire 
' court before a decision can be handed 
down. 

Often, the spokesman said, cases are 
brought up to the court en banc when it 
1 appears likely that a lower court is to 
be overturned or in instances where 
most recent U.S. Supreme Court 
- decisions directly affect the case before 
the appeals court. 

The spokesman could not speculate on 



what prompted a full court review on 
Richardson's case. . - . 

Richardson, a staff investigator for 
the Westmoreland County Public De- 
fender's office and a student of- Consti- 
tutional law, filed suit against the gov- 
ernment about a year ago. He claims 
that the absence of a public accounting 
of CIA expenses violates specific sec- 
tions of the U.S. Constitution. 

Account for It 

The federal government admits hiding 
the CIA funds but says it has the specif- 
ic authority under an act of the U.S. 
Congress. The CIA money is hidden 
'among possibly thousands of other bud- 
getary categories which could range 
from research -on beans to public rela- 
tions. 

The result is, Richardson says, that 
the American people and the Congress 
receive a fabricated report on how their 
money is being spent on any number of 
governmental service, categories. 
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Queens memos say RU aided 
CIA, helped Defense Dept 

* * • ir r i _ II 


Confidential correspondence, 
apparently taken from files in 
Old Queens, indicate that the 
University cooperated with the 
Central Intelligence Agency for 
at least 15 years until University 
President Edward Bloustein put 
an end to it last October, and 
engaged in contracts with the 
defense department. 

In addition, other documents 
indicated that the University 
administration wanted to supress 
publicity of a Gay Cultural 
Exposition earlier this month, 
planned to lie if necessary to 
keep students from interfering 
with noise tests concerning 
Route 18, and regularly had. the 
public relations department col- 
lect’ “intelligence” on the Uni- 
versity community. 

Some of the memorandums were read to the 
Board of Governors at its meeting Friday. Bloustein 
.denounced the invasion of privacy, saying that 
members of the administration had a right to expect 
confidential correspondence be kept private. He said 
later that the documents appeared to be authentic. 

Came from Old Queens 

Student leaders said the documents, which they 
said they themselves did not take, were procured 1 
from Old Queens late Tuesday night when the 
building was occupied by anti-war demonstrators. 
Most of them came from the files of the Public 
Relations department on the third floor. 

A memo dated October 7, 1971, from John 
McDonald, associate director of public relations, to 
Bloustein explained that the University “for many 
years cooperated with the New York office of the 
Central Intelligence Agency by inquiring of certain 
faculty members, upon CIA request, whether they 
would be willing to be interviewed by the CIA 
representative who has Rutgers University as one of’ 
several assignments.” The memo indicated that the 
cooperation went back at least 15 years. 

According to the memo, the degree of cooperation 
was limited to only asking faculty members whether 
they would consent to be interviewed by a 
representative of a government agency. 

Bloustein stops CIA contact 

A notation of the, memo from Bloustein says he 
saw no reason to cooperate with the CIA and ordered 
the practice stopped. ! 

Another document obtained was a list of research 
and training contracts and grants. Included were 
expenditures for a "Herbicide Research Fund” for the. 


last half of 1969, as well as 14 current projects for j 
the Department of Defense totaling $599,773. 

Bloustein said that presently there is no 
war-related or secret research going on in the 
University, and that the list the- students had was a 
matter of public record. 

Students contend that items for titanium, which 
they say is used for weapons, and one for biochemical 
changes in bird tissue, which they affirm could have 
'implications for biochemical warfare, are definitely 
war related. 

A memo from George Holsten, director of public 
relations, to Bloustein dated April 19, 1972, said that 
the University administration “can all hope that the 
cultural exposition scheduled to be held on campus 
May 5-7 gets as little publicity attention as possible.” 
The memo said that repercussions from the state, 
alumni, and state chancellor of higher education 
Ralph Dungan might result. 

Dungan attack 

Holsten also wrote that Dungan might use the fact 
■that the Student. Government Association allocated 
$200 to the Student Homofile League as part of his 
. attack on the student fee structure. 

A memo from McDonald to Maurice Ayres, 
assistant to Bloustein, dated Marh 17, 1972, gave 
suggestions on “disarming” the Rutgers Student 
Committee on Route. 18 (RSCORE), including 
inviting them to a student meeting, and having, 
Bloustein, if possible, chair the meeting. 

■ McDonald stressed that students should be told 
that the noise tests to be taken behind Frelinghuysen 
could not be affected by having students rev up 
engines in the parking lot behind the dormitory. ‘‘I 
presume this is so,” McDonald wrote, “and even if it 
is not, -we might say that it is while detailing the 
technical aspects of the project." 

.A last memo, obtained by the Targum, and dated, 
February 22, 1972, is from Holsten to Bloustein. 
“Not much to report in the way of upcoming 
problems but here are a few bits of intelligence which 
may be helpful.,” the memo started, indicating that 
the public relations department regularly reported on 
events to Bloustein. 

Among other items, Holsten gave Bloustein brief 
sketches on Dean Paranicas, editor-in-chief of 
Targum, and William Barrett, managing editor, both 
of whom were newly elected at the time. 
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Candidate Critical Of Nixon Policy 





By STEVE DIMICK 

Of The Journal Staff, 

U.- S. senatorial hopeful Jed Johnson spent 
more than two years as an undercover agent for 
the Central Intelligence Agency during the early 
•1960s, he said Friday. 


“I know that the CIA is very, very meticu- 
lous and careful in its evaluations and is ac- 
curate and precise,” he said. 

“The point is, if the CIA has given such an 
evaluation (of the Vietnam blockade I, I know 
they’ve done a thorough assessment of the sit- 
uation. They’re very capable people and are 


tnAla, UC x i y • .... . , .... , 

Johnson said he carried on CIA activities not polit.ca ; they re very apolitical. 

. . ■ it i. ! “WUilr. T lime noimr int/mt/Dn 


in more than a dozen Asian, African and Latin 
American countries while working for one of 
the front organizations exposed in the ‘‘CIA 
on campus” scandals in 1967. 

$ The former Sixth District congressman Fri- 
' day released a copy of a speech he will de- 
liver to the Oklahoma Jaycees convention Satur- 
day, in which he reveals his CIA involvement. 

He said a controversial trip to Cuba he made 
while a student at Oklahoma University which 
was later thrown back at him during his 1964 
congressional race, also was actually a gov- 
ernment-sponsored “intelligence-gathering” 

. trip. ■ 

In his speech tq the Jaycees, Johnson will 
attack President Nixon’s new interdiction pol- 
icy against North Vietnamese supply routes. 
He bases his criticism largely on his knowledge 
of the CIA, which reportedly has claimed that 
the blockade will not work. 

Johnson quotes from the “Kissinger Papers,” 
a secret government study conducted by the 
. CIA and other information gathering groups 
and made public by columnist Jack Ander- 
son two weeks ago. The study reported the 
CIA’s belief that no amount of 'interdiction 
■ will be successful in stopping the flow of war 
materiel to North Vietnam, 
j “I am personally acquainted in some depth 
(with the degree of precision that the CIA oper- 
ates within its intelligence activities, because 
I worked under contract as a covert agent for 
. .the CIA prior to my election to the Congress,” 
Johnson said. 

! “At that time, the CIA had extremely de- 
tailed information on such things as which 
hand an obscure African provincial chief 
would eat with and the vintage of his favorite 
, wines,” he said. 

“I am convinced after reading the Kissinger 
papers that the CIA estimates of-our capacity 
_to interdict supplies was done with similar at- 




While I was never involved in CIA 
operations in Southeast Asia, I know per- 
sonally that they literally can tell you the 
minutest details about minor African political 
figures and I’m sure they have done the same 
type of investigation in Vietnam,” Johnson 
said. 

Johnson said he was not at liberty to dis- 
close his former CIA ties while he was a mem- 
ber of Congress because the Foundation for 
Youth and Student Affairs, the dummy foun- 
dation for which he worked, was still in busi- 
ness. 

“For me to say anything would have literal- 
ly endangered the lives of some of our people 
overseas,” he said. 

He came back to the U.S. early in 1964, on 
leave from the Foundation, and then resigned 
from the organization before he made his suc- 
cessful race for Congress. 

Johnson served in Congress from 1964-66. 
He said the “whistle was blown” on the cover 
of the dummy foundation in 1967. 

“I’m still not sure how much I’m at liberty 
to tell you,” he said. 

The former student leader at the University 
of Oklahoma said he was approached by the CIA 
(referred to among agents as “.the firm”) in 
1962, a year after his graduation from col- 
lege. 

“They contacted you to see if you were in- 
terested and then did a very thorough security 
clearance,” he said. “Later, you were taken 


Communist officials,” he said. 

“I also did get information on what the 
political ideology was of up-and-coming poli- 
tical leaders,” he said. 

Johnson balked at the word •'propaganda” 
when asked whether his. job entailed more 
' gathering of information or disseminating 
i propaganda. 

“It involved a lot of both,” he said. "But we 
were never told what to say by the CIA. We 
were never given any orders about what to say 
in a speech. 

“I was simply a youth leader telling them what 
we believe, why our ’economic system is the 
most productive, why our political system is 
the best.” 

Johnson's undercover activity began when he 
was still in college, with a 1959 trip to Cuba 
which later returned to haunt him during his 
congressional race in 1964. 

“There were charges made during the cam- 
paigning chat I. had, taken this trip with other 
student leaders in defiance of the State De- 
partment,” he said. “This was untrue. The 
trip was sponsored by the U j?. government. 

“I was asked by people in the State Depart- 
ment to make the trip to get information about 
what was going on,” he said. 

At the time the group of young student lead- 
ers made the trip, shortly after the Cuban re- 
volution, "we didn’t know that things in Cuba 
would go the way they went,” Johnson said. 

He said another of his missions was to 
.debate young Communist lea'ders in Cuba. 

However, he was not able to reveal in 1964 
that he had known in 1959 that the Cuban trip 
was a government-sponsored one. 

“It was a very interesting experience, but 
it was frustrating that I couldn’t rebut some of 


to a hotel room where you had to sign an oath the charges made against me,” he said, 
saying you would not divulge any secrets or “As a result of that trip and some other ac- 
critical information. tivities I was involved in, I was later asked to 

“After that, I was what they call ‘under become an agent for the CIA.” 


contract’ to the CIA until I resigned,” he 
said. • 

"It was fascinating work,” he said, "If I 
hadn’t run for Congress, I might have made 
a career out of the CIA.” 

Johnson said he actually worked for the U.S. 
Youth Council, which was funded by the Foun- 
tention to precision and gave absolutely no dation for Youth and Student Affairs, which in 
reason for encouragement that this military turn was funded by the CIA. 


During his years as an agent, under the. 
code name “Mr. Page” (“I chose that name 
because I had been a page in the Senate and 
thought it would be easy to remember,”), 
he was at liberty to tell only his wife of his 
activities. 

“There were a couple of agents before me 
who had just disappeared,” he said. 


His duties, about which he was never too 
specific, involved basically being a sort of good- 
will ambassador-cum-spy. 

"I led delegations of young Americans to de- 
veloping nations and spoke before various le- 
gislative assemblies,” he said. “We met with 
leaders of countries, presidents, prime minis- 
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in the 'agency’s non-partisan, position. "Once at an Indian Youth Congress in Ti- ; 

rupathi, India, I debated a. couple of older 


action will successfully bring the war to a con- 
clusion.” 

In an interview with The Oklahoma Jour- 
nal before his announcement Saturday, John- 
son said he worked for the CIA from 1962 to 
1964. He said his experience as an agent has 
caused him to have "complete faith” in the 


Johnson says he still has faith in the per- 
suasive and example type of diplomacy, the 
former the kind he said is practiced by the 
CIA. 


,WASHTNC.TON POSH 
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AID Guise Still Used 
By CIA , Official Says 


Central Intelligence Agency 
agents still operate in Laos 
under the guise of American 
foreign aid officials, according 
to the head of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development 
(AID) in Laos. 

But he said no AID funds 
are going for. military pur- 
poses. 

Charles A. Mann, AID mis- 
Sion director in Laos since 
iSSS, left for Vientianne yes- 
terday after spending a week 
here in consultations. He said 
that AID" supports the CIA in 
Laos “in a cost-sharing ar- 
rangement.” 

He made the remarks in an 
Interview with UPI and Hearst 
newspaper reporters to be 
•broadcast next Wednesday by 


WAMU-FM, the American Uni- 
versity station here. 

Mann noted that AID ad- 
ministrator John A. Hannah 
testified to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee two years 
ago that since 1962, AID had 
subsidized CIA activities in 
Laos and provided a cover for 
CIA agents there. 

After Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), chairman of 
the Senate’s Refugees Subcom- 
mittee, protested that AID 
funds were being misspent, 
Hannah informed him in a 
May, 1971, letter that “at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1972, 
all of the AID financing with 
which you have been con- 
cerned will be terminated.” 
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In March ' 1 972, the Library of 
Congress began public dissemination 
of selected Central Intelligence 
Agency reference ■ aids through 
its Document Expediting Project 
(DOCEX). 

DOCEX provides subscribers (uni- 
versity, college, Slate, and public 
libraries) with U.S. Government 
publications not available for pur- 
chase either at the Government 
Printing Office or at the issuing 
agency. The subscriber selects the 
publications desired at an annual fee 
ranging from $175 to $525. No back 
issues arc available. 

CIA reference aids planned under 
this service will include; 

Chiefs of State and Cabinet Mem- 
bers of Foreign Governments 
Directory of Soviet Officials, Vol. 

• I - National Organizations ' 

Directory of Soviet Officials, Vol. 

II - RSFSR (Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic) 

Directory of Headquarters Person- 
nel, USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

Appearances of Soviet Leaders 
Directory of People's Republic of 
China Officials 

Appearances and Activities of 
Leading Personalities of the 
People’s Republic of China 
■ "Directory of Albanian Officials 
Directory of Bulgarian Officials 
Directory of Czechoslovak Of- 
» ficials 

Directory of Hungarian Officials ■ 

Directory of Polish Officials 
Directory of Romanian Officials 
Directory of Yugoslav Officials 
Directory of East German Officials 
Directory of Cuban Officials 
Leadership Wall Charts 
Directory of Ukrainian Officials 

Inquiries concerning these publica- 
tions should be addressed to: 

Documentation Expediting Project 
(DOCEX) 

Exchange and Gift Division 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 20540 
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ALBANIAN SATmiCALIREVIEW DISCUSSES CIA ACTIVITIES / 

(Articlej Tirana, H osteni , Albanian, 12 April 1972, p 12) 


• 3h.l9h7 Truman created the Central Intelligence Agency to organize 

modern coxips d'etat everywhere in the world, while financing wars and 
supporting politicians ready to be bought with dollars* 

While the FBI follows and shadows US citizens , the CIA goes a little 
further and makes high international policy, setting xp Mobutu up in the 
Congo, Suharto in Indonesia, and Lon Nol in Cambodia, and sending Green 
Berfets to Vietnam* 

Of the. 5 billion dollars which the US spends for espionage, the CIA 
uses one-fifth, a billion dollars a year. The US armed forces have special 
espionage services and the Atomic Energy Commission is also active in 
this field. Nevertheless, the CIA, with its 20,000 agents, remains in the 
forefront. It deserves this honored ppot because of the various plots 
which it continues to execute in Africa, Asia, and South America. The 
US ambassador -to Guatemala, Mr. Peurifoy, who organized the coup d'etat 
in Guatemala during Eisenh ower's presidency, was a trained CIA agent. 

No clever US ambassador fii*ls to prtinse the CIA for its special services. 

The new CIA building in Virginia, 13 kilometers from Washington, 
hidden in a park of 301; hectares, was opened in the fall of J. 96 I* The 
location of the CIA is not a secret but the building is encircled with 
barbed wire. It cost &6 mtliion dollars and it might have cost even more. 


- 1 ' 
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American monopolists are never known to economize when it is a matter of 
conquering the world. 

Tn the secret archives of the CIA, more than 200,000 newspapers are 
scanned each month and 5 million words are recorded every day (collected 
from various radio broadcasts throughout the world). The CIA has many 
chemical laboratories and an electronic computer, '‘Walnut", created 
especially for it. 

The CIA was prepared to pay 100,000 dollars to gets its hands on 
a copy of the speech given by Khrushchev at the 20th fCPSl0 Congress, 
but Nikita disseminated it to the world himself, so perhaps the payment 
was sent to him. 

Allen Dulles, the brother of Secretary of State Foster Dulles (sic), 
headed the CIA from 26 February 1953 to 23 November 1961. Allen often 
boasted abo{/.t his ability. (Among other things, he was the inspirer and 
creator of the .famous 300-meter tonnel between West Berlin and East 
Berlin, for the purpose of listening to secret telephone calls between 
Moscow and the Karlhorst staff. The tunnel was discovered by chance on 

22 April 1956 by a worker). ■ • 

Kennedy sacrificed Allen Dulles. He replaced him with the Catholic 
John - Cone ^sic^, an engineer from California, with a large amount of 
stock in the IIS merchant ijiarine. 

* In 1966, Johnson appointed to this important post Helms who once 
had interviewed Hitler for the newspaper £pic 2 "United Press". On 5 
November 1971, Nixon organised a commission (headed by Kissinger) to 
•oversee all US espionage organs. Helms was appointed to this commission. 

- 2 - 
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The new director of the CIA has not been chosen yet and the CIA is continuing 

to work normally s it exploits reports from ambassadors, notes from tourists, 

books, reviews, newspapers, and radio broadcasts* The CIA, also concerned with 

meteorological studies, predicts how the harvests will be in the world. 

It carries on biological studies and predicts epidemics (often helping 

them along by placing microbes in various spots in the world). 

In every coup d’etat, (after which the imperialists clap their hands 

is 

in glee), the architect# of the most refined plots and intrigues are none 
other than the CIA* No one can deny Ha it this distinction. The CIA has 
been proving that it is worthy of this noble mission for the past 2£ years. 

The statement that the CIA is the head of the White House is not 
just idle talk. • 
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By JOHN"\VALLA€H ] 

! Sunday Advertiser Washington Bureau 
■I WASHINGTON— Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) offi- 
cials in Laos continue to mas- 
querade as Agency lor Inter- 
: national Development (AID) 
i employes in prosecuting the 
| “secret war” gainst the Com- 
imuinst Pathct Lao and North 
Vietnamese troops, Charles 
l Mann, director of the U.S. 
AID Mission in Laos, disclosed 
I yesterday. 

“AID lias provided some CIA 
personnel with cover positions,” 
Mann, director of the U.' S., 
the end of a week of talks 
here before returning to Vien- 
tiane Sunday. 1 Let me hasten . 
to add, however, that these 
personnel have absolutely and 
utterly no policy functions,’’ he 
said. 

“They have no responsibility 
whatsoever for the directon of 
AID programs.” Mar.n also de- 
nied allegations, included in a 
report last month by the Senate 
Refugees subcommittee, that 
AID -funds were stilt being mis- 
used to support training and 
resettlement of indigenous Meo 
tribesmen that make up the 
government armies. 

“There are no funds that are 
appropriated to AID that arc 
being used for military pur- 
poses,” he said. 


AID director John Hannah 
pledged almost exactly a year 
ago, in a letter to the subcom- 
mittee chairman. Sen. Edward 
Kennedy, that “at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1972, all 
of the AID financing with 
which you have been concerned 
will be terminated.” 

A new cost-sharing arrange- 
ment was created and the CIA 
1 refunded the State Department 
agency 1 for its medical assist- 
ance and other services pro- 
vided the secret Royal Laotian 
Army. 

Under this arrangement, 
Kennedy’s subcommittee 
charged, about $2.5 million, or 
about half of tire $4.9 congres- 
sional appropriation for human- 
itarian aid in Laos, will be 
spent this year on financing the 
war against the 


According to Mann, in addi- 
(ion providing “cover” for CIA 
agents working out of AID of- 
fices, CIA officials are still 
relying on AID for logistical 
and medical support. 



He called the cost-sharing 
plan a “perfectly logical and 
sensible- arrangement” and said 
that die charge that AID funds 
have been use! to support ( I A ■ 
activities was "basically 
wrong ” . j 

“We have 200 field dispense- 1 
ries,” Mann explained. "Obvi- 
ously, if a wounded solrbci' 
comes to a <i spensary *>r L 
a dependent of a soldier .or 
a civilian who u.ighl 1 1 a c slop- 
ped on o mine or unfortunately 
just bee t wounded comes to us, 
you're n* t goi ig ,»o ask ‘My 

dear friend, are you a soldier 
or are you a dependent of a 
soldier 7 ’ Are you going to tell 
him that because you stepped 
on a- mine, -therefore I cannot 
treat you and God bless, good 
luck, go some place else where 
there is no medical care. 

“For the last year, nobody 
has hidden the presence of the 
CIA in Laos and liie involv- 
ment of the irregular troops 
fighting there," Mann said. 

As far back as 1970, Hannah 
conceded to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that since 
1962 his agency had subsidized 
CIA activities m Laos and pro- 
vided a front for secret agents. 
Mann explained. 

But the issue, as framed by 
Kennedy, was the impossibility 


of distinguishing between hu- 
manitarian and military aid 'in 
Laos when both agencies are 
involved in complementary roles 
and where soldier tribesmen are 
almost always accompanied by 
their families. 

Mann also denied that Long 
Tieng, the base of CIA opera- 
tions in Laos, had ever been 
overrun by the North Viet- • 
namese, as reports indicated 
earlier this year. 

Mann said that there had 
been hard fighting at this 
southernmost position but “the 
headquarters of Military Region 
Two was never abandoned.” 
The AID director praised the 
government army and said that 
the holding of Long Tieng was 
proof of capable performance. 
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Fulbright probes CIA propaganda 


By ERIK BERT 

Senator J. W. Fulbright. chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, asked the Library of 
Congress last June to furnish the 
committee with an analysis of 
the operations , of Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty. 

The Library of Congress re- 
searchers completed their work 
seven months later, in January. 
The committee staff informed 
the researchers about some al- 
leged deficiencies. Nevertheless, 
the final LC reports were "sub- 
stantially as the original drafts." 
Senator Fulbright said. 

Following receipt of the reports 
by the committee, rumors were 
circulated in Washington charg- 
ing that Fulbright was suppress- 
ing the information or altering 
its presentation. In response, Ful- 
Lright had the reports published 
in the Congressional Record of 
March 6. 1972. except for. he said, 
several hundred additional pages 
of appendices, which he said are 
available to the public in the For- 
eign Relations Committee office, 
where the original draft reports 
can also be consulted. As it is. 
the text of the reports covers 
more than ‘80 of the Congres- 


sional Record's triple-column 

pages, 

In presenting the documents to 
the Senate. Fulbright pointed out 
that Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty “still refuse to 
acknowledge publicly any ties to 
the U.S. intelligence community.” 
The two enterprises are known 
to be vehicles for the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

The issue on which the RFE- 
RL problem arose was how to 
switch them from under-the- 
table financing by the CIA to 
aboveboard funding by the Con- 
gress. The CIA and the Nixon 
Administration have resisted con- 
gressional funding because that 
could open the doors to congres- 
'sional inquiry as to how the 
money was being used, and the 
CIA wanted none of that. 

Fulbright offered a compromise, 
possibly a tongue-in-cheek resolu- 
tion of the problem. He told the 
Senate he was "persuaded that 
the Radios should be liquidated, 
unless perhaps our European al- 
lies are willing to pick up their 
fair share of the financial bur- 
den.!’ However, in a letter to Sen. 
Charles Percy, which he inserted 
in the Congressional Record with 
the reports, Fulbright noted the 
‘‘lack of any apparent interest on 
the part of our Western European 
allies to help share the financial 
burden imposed by the Radios.” 

Fulbright recalled to the Sen- 
ate that in 1970 the Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee had obtained 
from the Department of State a 
"brief description of the arrange- 
ments and mechanisms used by 
the executive branch to maintain 
policy control and direction of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty." 

However, the Department of 
State "insisted" that its informa- 
tion be available only "on a class- 
ified basis." Senators who .wanted 
to read it. Fulbright said, would 
have to betake themselves to the 
Foreign Relations Committee Cap- 
itol office. S-116. 

The Library of Congress report 
on Radio Free Europe was pre- 
pared by James R. Price, the 
LC's analyst in national defense, 
foreign relations division, and the 
report on Radio Liberty by Jo- 
seph G. Whalen, a 20-year LC 
• employee. 

Whelan came to the Library of 
Congress from the CIA. accord- 
ing to the bibliography accom- 
panying his reports. 

"In 1951. he was briefly em- 
ployed by the Central Intelligence 
Agency." That’s the formal side. 
It is an open question whether 
he ever departed from the CIA. 

The RFE and RL reports, al- 
though formally prepared by the 
Library of Congress for the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
are in fact a CIA presentation. 
Despite this fact they are quite 
enlightening. 
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Sun-Times Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Following are excerpts from National Se- 
curity Study Memorandum 3 (NSSM-1), the secret 1909 Viet- 
nam War document prepared at the request of presidential 
adviser Henry A. Kissinger.. The excerpts are drawn from the 
responses of several agencies to questions drafted by Kis- 
singer. 

' (1) -Question (No. 12): To what extent-could RVNAF (Repub- 
lic of Vietnam Armed Forces, South Vietnam) — as it is now 
—handle the VC. (Viet Cong( . . . without U.S. combat support 
... if all NVA (North Vietnamese Army) units were with- 
drawn? 

The JCS (American Joint Chiefs of Staff), CINCPAC (Com- 
mander of U.S. forces in the Pacific) and COivIUSMACV (U.S. 
Commander in Vietnam) estimate that it is highly probable 
that Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF), as it ex- 
ists today, adequately supported by U.S. artillery, engineer, 
tactical air, helicopter, and naval assets, 'is capable of han- 
dling the Viet Cong, 

Without U.S. combat support and when opposing Viet Cong 
main and local force units, the RVNAF would have to reduce 
the number of offensive operations and adopt more of a defens- 
ive posture. This would result in loss of control by ihe Govern- 
ment of Vietnam (GVN) over substantial rural areas. 

Preconditioned answer 

The above response is predicated upon two assumptions: 
first, there exists an internal environment characterized by a 
workable economy, a relatively secure civilian popuiace and a 
functioning government. Secondly, the North Vietnamese army 
forces have withdrawn to North Vietnam and terminated 
external support to Viet Cong forces. Otherwise, if external 
support f ron. the north were to continue, it is visualized that 
filler personnel would infiltrate in ever increasing numbers to 
counter any substantial RVNAF success. 

This could result in a prolongation of the conflict unless 
substantial Free World Military Assistance Force presence 
were either continued or re-established. , 

It is highly probable that the RVNAF, as it exists today, 
adequately supported by U.S. artillery engineer, tactical air, 
helicopter and naval assets is capable of (1) making substan- 
• tial progress in the elimination of Viet Cong main and local 
force units, including those with northern fillers; (2) making 
sustained progress in a reduction of the Viet Cong threat al- 
though elimination would require a prolonged period of time 
(3) achieving favorable results in a shorter time frame, if 
northern fillers are withdrawn. 

Reduced offense 

It is estimated that without U.S. combat support and oppos- 
ing Viet Cong . . l 2f!}03/W/fef3 s : 


of offensive operations and adopt a more defensive posture; (2) 
consolidate some forces and redeploy them within major popu- 
iaied areas (3) lose control over substantial rural areas 
( 4 ) retain . . . control over major populated areas. 

' However, OSD (Office of the Secretary of Defense) consid- 
ers that if all northerners withdraw, the Viet Cong effort in the 
South may collapse, thus such a complete withdrawal may be 

RVNAF’s capability against VC forces with NVA fillers Is 

closely associated wixh time. ... .... 

The impact of . . .. expansion and modernization is just now 
being felt. The second phase of the modernization ... is to 
develop a balanced force capable of coping with the internal . 
VC threat, but despite acceleration, goals will not be met 
before the end of FY 72 (July, 1972). ... 

To what extent could the RVNAF — as it is now — also 
handle a sizable level of NVA forces? 

Could not cope 

Today’s RVNAF, without full support of U.S. combat forces 
could not cope with a sizable level of NVA forces. ■ 

Should the present RVNAF be reinforced with U.S. air and 
artillery support, their capability of defense would be im- 
proved, but not to the extent of being able to cope with the 
type and complexity of combat imposed by major NVA in- 
volvement. „ 

The posture of the present RVNAF would be Hu the, 
strengthened if . . . backed up by major U.S. ground force 

elements. , . , 

The RVNAF, with their present structure and degree of 
combat readiness, are inadequate to handle a sizable level or 
North Vietnamese army forces. The RVNAF are simply not 
capable of attaining the level of self-sufficiency and over- 
whelming force superiority that would be required to counter 
combined Viet Cong insurgency and North Vietnamese army, 
main force offensives. Some of the RVNAF would necessarily 
have to be redeployed to concentrate defenses in and around 
critical population centers and installations, thus abdicating a 

greater extent of rural areas io Viet Cong-NVA control. 

Gradual improvement 

(Top Secret) Although the question does not consider gradu- 
al U.S. troop reduction, the most likely and feasible scenario 
would be RVNAF gradually improving its capabilities and 
effectiveness. Associated would be a phased reduction of U.S, 
forces, . .. . . ‘ • - - 


continued 
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removing one division from South Vietnam during mid-sum- 
mer 1969. Ho and U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker dis- 
cussed this with President Thieu and were met with a favor- 
able response. 

In addition, reduction of other U.S. forces should be possible 
in the near future. The numbers and timing depend upon prog- 
ress of RVNAF 'modernization . . . improvements in effective- 
ness of RVNAF and a drastic reduction in the RVNAF desert- 
tion rate. 

The JCS, C1NCPAC and COMUSMACV consider that by 1972 
the planned Phase II RVNAF will be adequate to handle the 
Viet-Cong insurgency if the Viet Cong are not re-inforced and 
supported by the North Vietnamese Army. , , . 

Reforms needed 

Without major reforms within the RVNAF command and 
.selection system however, it is unlikely that, the RVNAF as 
presently organized and led will ever constitute an effective 
political or military counter to the Viet Cong. Moreover, as the 
GVN’s major presence in the countryside, the RVNAF as 
presently constituted will only continue to widen the gap . . . 
between the government and the rural population. 

Thus, any program of priority changes must have as its 
primary purpose the provision of an interval during which 
maximum pressure can. be exerted on the GVN to make the 
necessary organizational and political changes commensurate 
with the assumption of a larger role in the political struggle 
and the war. 

• (2) Question No. 1.0a:. What differences of opinion exist (be- 
tween agencies) on RVNAF readiness? 

The State Department’s reply read: 

A recent CIA memorandum concluded that it would be at 
least two years, and perhaps longer, before the ARVN (Army 
of South Vietnam) would become an effective fighting force. 
The estimate of two years depended on achievement of favor- 
able psychological conditions during that lime, an achieve- 
ment considered unlikely. 

Not confident 


f5) Following are excerpts from Kissinger’s summary of the 
agendas’ responses to his questions: 

Vietnam impact on Southeast Asia 

THERE CONTINUES to be a sharp debate between and 
within agencies about the effect of the outcome in Vietnam on 
other nations. The most recent NIE on this subject (NIE 50-68) 

, tended to downgrade the so-called ‘‘domino theory.” It states 
, that a settlement which, would permit the Communists to take 
control of the government in South Vietnam, not immediately, 
but within a year of two, would be likely to bring Cambodia 
and Laos into Hanoi’s orbit at a fairly early state, but that 
that development would not necessarily unhinge the rest of 
Asia. 

The NIE dissenters believe than an unfavorable settlement 
would stimulate the Communists to become more active else- 
where and that it will be difficult to resist making some ac- 
commodation to the pressure than generated. They believe, in 
contrast to the estimate, these adjustments would be relative- 
ly small and insensitive to subsequent U.S. policy. 

Both the majority and the dissenters reject the view that an 
unfavorable settlement in Vietnam will inevitablv be followed 
by Communist takeovers outside Indochina. 

Moscow and Peking influence 

There is general governmental agreement on this question. 
Peking opposes negotiations while Moscow prefers an early 
negotiated settlement on terms as favorable as possible to 
Hanoi. Neither Peking nor Moscow have exerted heavy pres- 
sure on Hanoi and for various reasons they are unlikely io do 
so, although their military and economic assistance give them 
important leverage. CIA notes that “in competing for in- 
fluence Peking and Moscow tend to cancel out each other.” 

The enemy 

(Questions 5-10) 

Under current rules of engagement, the enemy's manpower 
pool and infiltration capabilities can outlast allied attrition 
efforts indefinitely. 


We believe that the CIA estimate is not overly pessimistic. 
ARVN effectiveness lias certainly improved as a result of 
better training, greater firepower and inspiration provided by 
the presence of U. S. forces . . . (but) wc believe that the more 
crucial, problems — leadership, morale, discipline and training 
— are long-term and highly complex and we are not confident 
that significant improvement in all these fields will be accom- 
plished during the next year or so. 

(3) Question No. 11: To what extent could RVNAF handle 
the VC . . . with or without U.S. combat support . . . if all NVA 
units were withdrawn? The State Department replied: 

Assuming ail U.S. and NVA forces were withdrawn from 
South. Vietnam, the RVNAF alone should be able to cope with 
the remaining VC. If NVA personnel remained in VC units as 
fillers, the relevant balance would be more difficult to assess. 
Under these circumstances, it would probably be necessary to 
provide the RVNAF with sufficient U.S. combat support to 
make up for its deficiencies until the entire modernization and 
self-sufficiency program was completed. 

Dim prospects 

(4) The State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search added the following remarks to the above answer: 

. . . Wc do not believe that RVNAF wall be able to eradicate 
VC political-military apparatus or to reduce significantly the 
level of the insurgency. Indeed, these objectives, as well as 
the resolution of complex and deeply rooted RVNAF defi- 
ciencies are realistically possible only in the long-term con- 
text. 


The major issues 

If the 1967-1068 pacification rate is sustained, the first inter- 
pretation implies that it will take 8.3 years to pacify the -1.15 
million contested and VC population of December, 1963; the 
second view implies pacification success in 13.4 years. 

The present situation 

No agency clearly forecasts a "victory” over the Commu- 
nists, and all acknowledge the manifold problems facing the 
DVN as we withdraw. However, MACV-JCS stress the need 
for continued U.S. support. OSD and State believe that only a 
compromise settlement is possible and emphasize GVN self- 
reliance. CIA states that progress in SVN has been sufficiently 
•; slow and fragile that substantial U.S. disengagement in the 
: next few years could jeopardize all recent gains. 

Alternative campaign 

All agencies agree that Chinese and Soviet aid has provided 
almost all the war materiel used by Hanoi. However, OSD-CIA 
and MACV-JCS disagree over whether the flow of aid could be 
reduced enough to make a difference in South Vietnam. If all 
imports by sea were denied and land routes through Laos and 
Cambodia attacked vigorously, the MACV-JCS find that NVN 
could not obtain enough war supplies to continue. In total 
disagreement, OSD and CIA believe that the overland routes 
from China alone could provide NVN enough material to carry 
on, even with an unlimited bombing campaign. 


the presence of substantial numbers of NVA fillers in VC 

units in the absence Afatr<W;$V<frfatea>se>2603/(m03 : CIA-RDP84-00499R001 0001 00005-0 

tend to negate even favoiable short-term, not to mention long- 
term, prospects for the RVNAF. 
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By Morton Kondracke 
and Thomas B. Ross 

v Sun-Times Bureau 

WASHINGTON — President Nixon was 
warned in a secret 1969 memo that a major 
withdrawal of U.S. troops would leave the 
Saigon government vulnerable to political col- 
lapse in the countryside in the event of an 
enemy offensive like the one now being con- 
ducted. 

The State Department, Central Intelligence 
Agency and Joint Chiefs of Staff joined in 
sounding alarms about a too-large or too-sud- 
den pullout of U.S. troops. ~ , 

The civilian leadership of the Defense De- 
partment, on the other hand, called for “de- 
Americanization of the war” ' and Saigon’s 
“takeover of its responsibilities.” 

Mr. Nixon obviously sided with' the Penta- 
gon civilians and launched his Vietnamization 
and withdrawal program. Including the 20,- 
000-man cut he announced Wednesday night, 
the U.S. troop level will be down to 49,000 by 
July 1, 500,000 less than when he took office 
three years ago, , 

The debate over the relationship between 
the U.S. military presence and Saigon’s politi- 
cal control is contained in National Security 

Study Memorandum 1 (NSSM- 1), a secret 
document on the war prepared by national 
security adviser Henry A. Kissinger in Febru- 
ary, 1969. 

‘Await reciprocal cuts’ 

Copies of the study have been obtained by 
The Sun-Times, New York Times, Washington 
Post and Jack Anderson, the syndicated col- 
umnist. 

Kissinger asked the "various agencies to 
comment on how the U.S. military effort re- 
lated to prospects for “either ‘victory’ or a 

strbng non-Communist political role,” 

The State Department replied: “Any reduc- 
tion in the level of our own military effort 
without a corresponding reduction in pres- 
ence and activity of North Vietnamese 
forces may reduce the likelihood that the 
GVN (the government of South Vietnam) 
would work toward political mobilization. . . . 

“On balance, we conclude that a policy of 
maintaining the current level of military ef- 
fort while preparing for. possible reciprocal 
reduction of that level affords the best pros- 




The CJA replied: “South Vietnam has 
shown (jfolitica]) progress whether measured : 
against 1961 or 1961, but it has been slow, ; 
i fragile and evolutionary. It is difficult to see » 
how the U.S. can largely disengage over the 
next few years without jeopardizing this.” 

! The joint chiefs replied: “It is inconceiv- . 
able that the essential (political) conditions 
could be realized as a result of an early, 
unilateral reduction of U.S. military effort.” 

Avoiding perpetual dependence , 

The civilian office of the secretary of de- 
fense replied: “If the GVN does not improve 
as an effective non-Communist political sys- 
tem, even its military effort is bound to suffer 
as it has in the past. j 

“Americanization of the war in Vietnam 1 
was made necessary because of near-collapse, 
of the GVN in February, 1965. The U.S. mili- 
tary effort has provided the shield behind 
which the reconstruction of the GVN has tak- 
en place. 

“De-Americanization of the war has to go 
hand-in-hand with the GVN takeover of Its 
responsibilities if it is to survive in its own' 
right and not be perpetually dependent on the 
United States military presence.” j 
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lor Nixon stirs furor 


By S. J. Micciehe 
Globe Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON— President Nix- 
on’s war policy in Vietnam might bo 
. construed as “malfeasance in office” 

: for ignoring National Security Coun- 
* oil (NSC) advice given to him three 
years ago, Sen. Mike Gravel (D-Alas- 
ka) declared yesterday. 

Thwarted in his effort to make 
public all of a 500-page NSC memo- 
randum in his possession since last 
December, Gravel said that from his 
study of the documents he believes 
the United States is pursuing an 
Indochina policy of a “pitiful giant 
acting petulantly . . . committing 
.murder and genocide.” 

Gravel’s memorandum is a copy 

of a study made for President Nixon 
a month after his inauguration in 
1960, -and contains high-level gov- 
ernment opinions on the situation in 
Indochina at that time and prospects 
for the future. 

Gravel said in effect that the 
memorandum showed the Nixon pol- 
icy of Vietnamization would not 
work without the continued presence ^ , C * A “ dec:ided] y 

nf Amm'ir>on 1 ... more skepllcal about the and 


happened in Vietnam up to early 
1969- (when the survey was com- 
pleted). 

While some of these differences 
have become public knowledge— 
especially with the publication last 
year of the Pentagon Papers, which 

carried the war history up to 1968 

the newly revealed study reveals how 
these diverging viewpoints were ex- 
tended from the Johnson into the 
Nixon Administration. 

Iwo broad schools of assessments 
emerged among the policy planners. 
In the first group, more optimistic 
and “hawkish,” were the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the US military 
command in Vietnam, the comman- 
der in chief of Pacific forces and the 
American Embassy in Vietnam, 
headed by Ambassador Ellsworth- 
Bunker. 

Often conflicting with the judg- 
ment of those advisers was a second 
group, composed of the Office, of the 
Secretary of Defense, the State. De- 
partment and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA). 

The first group, the summary of 
the study says, generally took “a 
hopeful view of current and future 
prospects in Vietnam,” with State, 
Defense and 


of American forces in Vietnam. The 
document itself contained estimates 


pessimistic about the future.” 

These are some of (he major dis- 


of the time required for completion closures in the summary: 
of Vietnamization as from 8.3 to 14.4 
years, dating from 1969. 

Published excerpts regarding the 


Sound analysis” of the effec- 
tiveness of American B52 bomber 
strikes against enemy forces was 
*■ U.WJ 10 .LAKJVA reg-arumg vne. rated “impossible” to achieve; but, 

memorandum requested by Mr. Nix- “ tlle consensus is that some strikes 
"" ~~ a. . 1 -.. ..j-j — _• ■, are very effective, some clearly 


on on the day after his inaugural are 
. “very accurate . . . but the only way 
for objective analysis.is to read it all,” 
; said Gravel. 

I The NSC report contains the re- 
: spouses of the State and Defense 
departments and the Central Tntelli- 
: gence Agency, to 28 questions pre- 
pared by Presidential adviser Henry 
Kissinger on the effect of bombing in 
Vietnam and the overall Indochina 
policy. 

The advice reflected sharp differ- 
ences between the military and civil 


wasted, and a majority with inde- 
terminate outcome.” B52s had been 
used against targets in South Viet- 
nam during the Johnson Adminis- 
tration; they are currently being 
conducted for the first time against 
the heartland of North Vietnam, and 
under a different strategic rationale. 

— In early 1969, the optimists 
concluded that on the basis of pro- 
grams then in existence, it would 
take “8.3 years” more to pacify the 
remaining contested and Viet Cong- 
controlled population of South Viet- 
nam. The pessimists estimated it 
would take “13.4 years” more to 


•achieve that goal. 

In sharp debate over the validity 
of the “domino theory” — the conse- 
quences of a communist takeover in 
Vietnam — military strategists gen- 
erally accepted that principle, but 
most civilian experts concluded that 
while Cambodia and Laos might be 
endangered fairly quickly, the loss 
of Vietnam “would not necessarily 
unhinge the rest of Asia.” 

— On Soviet and Chinese military 
aid to North Vietnam, the Joint 
Chiefs and the US military command 
in Saigon said that “if all imports by 
soa were denied and land routes 
through Laos and Cambodia at- 
tacked vigorously,” North Vietnam 
“could not obtain enough war sup- 
plies to continue.” But the CIA and 
the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, “in total disagreement,” con- 
cluded that “overland ‘routes from 
China alone” could supply North 
Vietnam with sustaining war ma- 
terial, “even with an unlimited 
bombing campaign.” 

President Nixon’s subsequent ac- 
tions in Vietnam have been more in 
accord with the assessments reached 
by the pessimists in this study, al- 
though his public explanations of his 
actions have reflected more of what 
the optimists were claiming in 1969. 

In the -process, the President has 
cut US forces in South Vietnam from 
over a half million at the time he 
took office to about 80,000 today. 

While the National Security 
Council memorandum discloses sharp 
disagreements three years ago on the 
effectiveness of US bombing of 
North Vietnam, the current battle- 
field situation in Vietnam is much 
different from the situation in early 
1969 and US airpower is being ap- 
plied in different ways. 

In contrast to the guerrilla attacks 
or hil-and-run actions by larger units 
which have dominated the enemy’s 
strategy in the past, the current com- 
munist offensive is much more like a 
conventional battle, with tanks, -artil- 
lery and massed troops concentra- 
tions standing and fighting. 

Thus, it is reasoned officially, 
bombing now is more important — 


ian bureaucracy, dividing optimists . _• - 
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and potentially more effective — Be- 
cause big, conventionAp^pWfflwedkdiiQr 
large quantities of fuel and ammuni- 
tion to be sustained for more than a 
few weeks. 

However, Gravel stated yesterday 
| that the lengthy document “conclu- 
? sively demonstrates . . . the President 
was advised in 1969 that the policy 
we now employ had not worked in 
the past and was unlikely to succeed 
in the future.” 

By comparing the Kissinger 
memorandum with Mr. Nixon’s pol- 
icy decisions over the past three 
years, Gravel said: “We realize that 
, at no time after taking office did 
Richard Nixon .seriously consider 
getting out of Vietnam or negotiating 
with the North Vietnamese for an 
kcnfl -lo the war.” 

On the basis of his appraisal of 
the classified “secret” memorandum, 
Gravel said he “can only conclude 
that Richard Nixon is today pur- 
suing a reckless, futile and immoral 
policy which he knows will not work, 
but which is intended solely to en- 
able him to save face.” 

Gravel had intended yesterday to 
insert into the congressional record 
■that portion of some 50 pages of the 
memorandum dealing with the effec- 
tiveness of American bombing in 
Southeast Asia. 

He was blocked by the objection 
of Sen. Robert P. Griffin (Mich.), 
Senate Republican whip. Unanimous 
consent is required for such inser- 
tions, without their being read. 

“I don’t know what the docu- 
ments involve,” said Griffin, “but I 
think it is unfortunate that the sen- 
ator from Alaska would take it upon 
himself to declassify documents.” 

Gravel considered reading the 
entire 500 pages into the record, but 
Griffin advised him that he would 
immediately call, the Senate into ex- 
ecutive session to blunt that maneu- 
ver. 

' The Alaska senator said he wasj 
stifled “for very partisan reasons”; 

' by Griffin. 

“I think they (the Senate Re*- 
publican leadership) have been told 
by the White House that this is 
probably the most damaging piece of 
evidence, information, and facts 
against Richard Nixon since his 
taking office. And it shows in my 
mind — and I think it will be the 
judgment of the American people to 
make but I won’t use the word ' 
but I think some could construe this . 
as malfeasance in office,” Gravel as- 
'sertedy 

■i Gravel was allowed to place in ■ 
the Congressional Record a prepared 
statement which contained excerpts 
jfron).. jie . nionmrand^ p |J^ v g^jiC^ r 
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menrararwtuKr 
and by this avenue, make it fully 
open to the public. 

He declined to divulge how he 
■received the memorandum, other 
ithan to say he obtained it several 
months ago, A staff aide to Gravel 
reported the senator received it last 
December and has been studying it. 

Gravel’s desire to disclose the 
contents of the NSC study at this 
time is believed to bo rooted to its 
pertinence to the current escalation 
of the war and the feeling it would 
have public impact now. 

To a surprising extent, the docu- 
ment portrays the Pentagon’s civilian 
hierarchy within the office of the 
Secretary of Defense as more cau- 
tious and skeptical, in all of the 
major assessments affecting the fu- 
ture course of the fighting, than the 
US military command in Saigon or 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The document also seems to make 
clear that it was from Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin R. Laird’s office that 
the suggestion came, early in 1969, 
to cut US forces while modernizing 
*those of South Vietnam — a plan 
which was eventually to be called 
“Vietnamization” and which pro- 
vides the backbone of the President’s 
current policy. 

On the military situation, the 
document makes these points: — 

— The Pentagon believed that 
there was “fat” in US force levels 
that could safely be cut back without 
affecting combat capabilities. The 
(MACV) both denied this. 

— MACV and the JCS “assign 
very much greater effectiveness to 
our past and current Laos and North 
Vietnam bombing campaigns than 
do OSD (Office of the Secretary of 
Defense) and CIA. The summary 
also adds the State Department to 
this list of doubters. 

— The same MACV/ JCS coalition 
“believe that a vigorous bombing 
campaign could choke off enough 
supplies to Hanoi to make her stop 
fighting, while OSD and CIA see 
North Vietnam continuing the strug- 
gle even against unlimited bombing,” 

— While there was agreement 
that B52 strikes in South Vietnam 
were very effective against, troop 
concentrations or in close support, 
the Joint Chiefs estimated 41,000 
enemy troops were killed in 1968 
by the planes but the Pentagon esti- 
mate was about 9000, The Penta- 
gon took a more skeptical view of 
the B52’s effectiveness against in- 
filtration routes and base camps. 

— As to destruction of supplies 
on the trails leading south, the sum- 
mary disclosed a J’entagon/CL/L be- 
Release 


enamy supplies 
and 'trucks ' were' 'IfhWccT out, the 
enemy needs were “so small and his, 
supply of war material so large that 

the enemy can replace his losses 
easily ...” 

This kind of assessment, however 
might h'd one that is no longer appli- 
cable for the type of major offensive i 
now going on. 

President Nixon, said Gravel, was 
aware from the time of his taking 
office that “bombing supply trails (in 
Laos) had not succeeded in crip- 
pling tlie enemy’s war effort and he 
was counseled . . . that it would not 
succeed in *he future.” 

: The Alaska senator quoted from 

I the response of the Defense Depart- 
ment in the NSC memorandum to 
this effect, citing this passage: 

“The external supply require- 
ments of the VC/NVA (Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese Army) forces 
in South Vietnam are so small rela- 
tively to enemy logistic capacity that 
it is unlikely any air interdiction 
campaign can reduce it below the 
required level . . . the enemy can 
continue to push sufficiant supplies 
in spite of relatively heavy losses in- 
flicted by air attacks.” 

The State Department, according 
to Gravel, agreed with this assess- 
jment of the bombing effect with this 
[excerpt: 

“Our interdiction efforts in Laos 
do not appear to have weakened in 
any major way Communist capabili- 
ties to wage an aggressive and pro- 
tracted campaign' in South Vietnam 
as well as to s'upport military opera- 
tions against RLG (Royal Laotian 
Government) forces in Laos itself.” 

An identical belief was expressed 
by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
said Gravel, quoting this section: 

“. , . Almost four, years of air war 
in North Vietnam have shown — - as 
did the Korean War — that, although 
air strikes will destroy transport 
facilities, equipment and supplies, 
they cannot successfully interdict the 
flow of supplies.” 

The CIA, said Gravel, told Presi- 
dent Nixon in 1969 that “three years . 
of daily bombing had totally failed 
to achieve its objective.” The senator 
recited the following CIA response: 

“The major effects of the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam were extensive , 
damage to the transport network, 
widespread economic disruption, 
greatly increased manpower require- 
ments and the problems of maintain- 
ing the morale of the people in the 
face of .personal hardships and de-, 
privation. .... 
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“Hanoi was able i <AwraMediF§H?e I viQJlA.-IBRRM- 
ly with each of these strains, so that diplomatic and military missions in 
' the air war did not seriously affect • Saigon were optimistic, and their 
the flow of men and suppiles to optimism was shared by the Joint 
Communis forces in Laos and South ' chiefs of Staff in Washington and 
Vietnam. Nor did it significantly the Pacific command headquarters 
erode North Vietnam’s military de- . in Honolulu. The Central Intelligence 
fense capability or Hanoi’s detenni- Agency and the State and Defense 
nation to persist in tne war.” departments were more pessimistic.. 

President Nivon, said Gravel, isj As the summary stated; 

•‘now trying to halt the flow of sup- 
plies by bombing Haiphong , . . but “The gap in views that does exist 
he was advised (in 1969) that clos- is largely one between the policy 
ing the port of Haiphong would not makers, the analysts and the intel- 
prevent North Vietnam from contin- ligence community on the one hand, 
uing the war.” . '■ and the civilian and military opera- 

From State Department responses tors on the other.” 
in the NSC memorandum, .Gravel' Both camps agreed on the nature 
said “there are at least 14 -other of the obstacles blocking success, 
ports that could be used to bring They disagreed, however, over the 
supplies into the country.” More- “magnitude of the problem” and the 
over, the CIA notes that “all of the chances of hurling the obstacles. 

■ war essential imports could be Accentuating the positive, the 

brought into • North Vietnam over US diplomatic and military missions 
rail lines or roads from China” even in Saigon were supported by the 
if all the seaports were shut down, Joint Chiefs in the view that “at the : 
said Gravel. 1 present^ time, the security situation is 

—On problems with Saigon’s better than at any time” since 1961. 
fighting forces, the memorandum The US military saw a “dramatic 
discloses that as the United States change in the security situation,” as- 
was evolving a plan to turn over selling that the South- Vietnamese 
, fighting to the South Vietnamese, government then controlled tliree- 

■ 'Saigon’s troops in 1969 were desert- fourths of the population. The Joint 
; ing at an annual rate of 34 percent Chiefs forecast that the Saigon re- 
.of their strength, equal to about one gime would control 90 percent of the 

! division a month. population in 1969. 

i Again, it was the Pentagon civil- According to the summary, the 
ians who emphasized the need not State and defense departments and 
just for better equipment, but for the CIA offered “more cautious and 
•remedies to weakness in leadership pessimistic” responses, 
and motivation. ' The Defense Department esti- 

There was agreement in early mated that the alignments of the 
I960 on one point disclosed by the South Vietnamese rural population 
Joints Chiefs (JOS) and the US had not altered since 1962, described 
■Military Command in Vietnam as a “discouraging year,” with some 
.NSC summary; that the South Viet- 5 million loyal to the Saigon regime 
namese “could not, either now or and nearly 3 million to the Viet Cong, 
even when fully modernized, handle In addition, the Defense Department : 
both the Viet Gong and 'a sizeable calculated, at least half the total 
level of North Vietnamese forces rural population “is subject to sig- 
without US combat support in the nificant Viet Cong presence and in- 
form of ail’, helicopters, artillery, fluencc.” 

' logistics and some ground forces.” The State Department Office of 
— The Central Intelligence agen- Intelligence and Research, and the 
cy also “disagrees strongly,” the re- CIA, went even further, arguing 

■ port states, with military estimates that the Viet Cong had “a significant 
of what quantity of Communist sup- effect on at least two-thirds of the 
plies were coming through the Cam- rural population.” 

bodian port of Sihanoukville. ■ One of the major problems in ■ 

The President, however, appar- interpreting the Vietnam situation 
ently agreed more with the military arose from different approaches to 
assessment and sent US troops into the so-called “hamlet evaluation 
Cambodia in May, 1970. system,” which was contrived to 

Focusing on the progress of measure the progress of pacification, 
“pacification” and the stability of Using 1967-68 data, the optimists . 
(President Thieu’s Saigon regime, the concluded that only 26.7 percent of 
memorandum again shows serious the South Vietnamese population re- 
differences among the US agencies in mained to be “pacified” as of No- 
their assessments of the situation, vember, 1968. The pessimists placed 
As the summary passages on “pacifi- their estimate of the population still , 
cation” put it, the agencies presented “unpacificd” at 41.3 percent. 

“two well-defined Release 2003/12/03 : CIA-RDP84- 

views.” ... 


“pacifica- 
tion” were sustained, the optimists 
predicted, it would take 8.3 years to 
bring under Saigon’s control the 4.15 
million South Vietnamese either 
loyal to the Viet Cong or living in 
contested regions. The pessimists 
figured as of December, 3 968, that 
“pacification” would succeed in 13.4. 
years. 

Capsulizing a disagreement that 
“could hardly be more divergent,” 
the summary said that one set of US 
agencies perceived a “high proba- 
bility” of success for the Saigon re- 
gime despite its shortcomings and 
therefore argued for “more of the 
same,” which meant “gradual US 
pressure and wholehearted US sup- 
port.” 

The State and Defense Depart- 
ments and the CIA asserted, in con- 
trast, that the Saigon regime “had 
failed in the countryside,” adding, 
according to the summary, “we may 
even be overextended in the rural 
areas and open to a damaging Viet 
Cong counter-attack.” 

These agencies recommended that 
the United State.; express “consid- 
erable displeasure” at the Saigon 
regime’s rural performance. They 
also suggested that a “greater effort” 
be made to promote “rural political 
accomodation” between Saigon’s 
representatives and the Viet Cong at 
the district and .village level. 

None of the agencies queried was 
able to predict a “victory” over the 
communists, as US spokesmen were 
doing in 1966 and 1967. But the 
American military mission in Saigon 
and the Joint Chiefs in Washington 
urged “continued US support,” wli'ie 
the State and Defense Departments, 
voicing the view Run “only a com- 
promise settlement is possible,” 
stressed the need for “tolf-ralianoe” 
on .the part of the Saigon regime. 

As for the CiA, ike document 
states that it held that “progress in 
South Vietnam has been sufficiently 
slow and fragile that substantial US 
disengagement in the next few years 
could jeopardize all recent gains.” 

Regarding those latter facets of 
the memorandum, Gravel said the 
NSC advisers had concluded in 1969 
that the “Theiu regime could not 
survive without an indefinite Amer- 
ican military presence in South Viet- 
nam.” 

President Nixon, charged Gravel, 
has developed “a policy of reconsti- 
tuting the war to maintain this re- 
quired presence, while at the same 
time pacifying the American people 
with his rhetoric of ‘winding down’ 
the war.” 
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Gravel said he 'Tad distributed 

copies of the memorandum to the 
Democratic presidential candidates 
and to “four or five Senate col- 
leagues” who happened to be on the 

Senate floor yesterday. * 

The Alaska senator touched off a 
Senate furor last year with his dis- 
closure of the portions of the Penta- 
gon Papers during a late night sitting 
of . his obscure subcommittee. The 
incident, followed by Gravel’s desire 
io publish the Pentagon Papers in 
book form, touched off Justice De- 
partment action against Gravel and 

the case which focuses on the ex-' . 

Icnl of a son hors immunity is now 
be to re 'the Supreme Court. 
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issinser’s 1969 National Seen 


indy Memo: The Questions 


Following is the text of a example, from shifting 
draft summary of responses factions, all of whom rec- 
to National Security Study ognize the need to bal- 
Memorandum 1. It was p re- ance off both allies? How 
pared in early 1969 By various much do we know, in gen- 
gooernment agencies in an- '■ eral, of intraparty dis- 
swer to questions submitted putes and personalities 
by presidential adviser Henry i within Hanoi? 

Kissinger and. his 'staff (guide NVA/VC 

to abbreviations at end of ;S what is the evidence sup- 

i porting various hypot.h- 
VIETNAM QUESTIONS ses, and the overall ade- 
Environment of Negotiations quacy of evidence, relal- 
1, Why is the DRV in Paris? n S t0 the followm S <* ues - 
What is the evidence? ,,° ns ' XT , 7 . ... , 

Among the hypotheses: a -^ h y 1 dld ul , llta lcav<> 

a. Out of weakness, to ac- South \ letnam last sum- 

cept a face-saving for- , fa ;. , . . . 

nmla for defeat b ' Dld the P redicted third- 

. ^ Ul r° rd ?r?K Q „„-ih wave offensive” by the 
b ' ^ Tinri" NVA/VC actually take 

m w » U ' S i/ d place? If so, why did it no 
NVA) forces, and/or a £ chieve suc ’ cess ? 

compromise political c why are vc guerrillas 
settlement, giving . a and local forces now rela- 
chance for NLF vie- tively dormant? 
toiy in the South, (Among the hypotheses: 

c. To give the U.S. a face- ^ response to VC/NVA 


VIETNAM QUESTIONS 
Environment of Negotiations 
1. Why is the DRV in Paris? 

, What is the evidence? 

Among the hypotheses: 

a. Out of weakness, to ac- 
cept a face-saving for- 
mula for defeat. 

b. To negotiate the with- 
drawal of U.S. (and 
NVA) forces, and/or a 
compromise political 
settlement, giving a 
chance for NLF vic- 
tory in the South. 

c. To give the U.S. a face- 


saving way to with- b a tti e losses, forcing with- 
draw. drawal or passivity; 2 ) to put 

d. lo undermine U 19 GVN diplomatic pressure on U.S. 

and Lf.S./GVN rela- to move to substantive talks 
tions, and to relieve t n p a ris; 3 ) to prepare for 
U.S. military pressure future operations; and/or 
on both North and 4 ) pressure of U.S. and ai- 
South Vietnam. ■ Red operations.) 

e. Out of desire to end 6 . What rate of NVA/VC 

the losses and costs of attrition would outrun Iheir 
war on the best terms ability to replenish by in- 
attainable? filtration and recruitment, 

2. What is the nature of evi- as currently calculated? Do 
dence, and how adequate present operations achieve 
is it, underlying compet- this? If not, what force lev- 
ing views (as in the most els and other conditions 
recent NIE on this sub- would be necessary? Is 


jeet, with its dissenting there any evidence they are 
footnotes) of the impact concerned about continuing 
of various outcomes in heavy losses? 


Vietnam within Southeast 
Asia? 


7. To what relative extent 
do the U.S./RVNAF and 


3. How soundly-based is the the NVA/VC share In the 
common belief that Hanoi control and the rate of 
is under active pressure VC/NVA attrition; i.e., to 
with respect to the Paris what extent, in terms of 
' negotiations from Mos- , our tactical experience, can 
cow (for) and Peking heav y losses Persistently be 
(against)? Is it clear that imposed on VC/NVA forces, 
either Moscow or Peking des P l( - e their possible lnten- 
: believe they have, or are llm it casualties by 

willing to use, significant av mding contact. 


leverage on Hanoi’s poli- 
cies? What is the nature 
of evidence, other than 
public or private official 
statements? 

4, How sound is our knowl- 
edge of the existence and 
1 significance of stable 


(Among the hypotheses: 

a. Contact is predominantly 
at VC tactical initiative, 
and we cannot reverse 
this; VC need suffer high 
casualties only sO long 
as they are willing to ac- 
cept them, in seeking 
contact; or 


" leadership, as distinct, for by present forces— -as in- 


creased X% by Y addi- 
tional forces — whatever 
the DRV/VC choose to do, 
short of further major 
withdrawal.) 

B. What controversies per- 
sist on the estimate of VC 
Order of Battle; in particu- 
lar. on the various cate- 
gories of guerrilla forces 
and infrastructure? On VC 
recruiting, and manpower 
pool? What is the evidence 
for different estimates, and 
■what is the overall adequacy 
of evidence? 

9. What are NVA/VC ca- 
pabilities for launching a 
large-scale offensive, with 
“dramatic” results (even if ' 
taking high casualties and 
without holding objectives 
long), in the next six 
months? (e.g., an offensive 
against one or more cities, 
or against most newly “paci- 
fied” hamlets.) How ade- 
quate is the evidence? 

10. What are the main 
channels for military sup- 
plies for ■ the NVA/VC - 
forces in SVN, (e.g., Cam- 
bodia and/or the Laotian 
panhandle)? What portion 
of these supplies come in 
through Sihanoukville? 

A. What differences of 
opinion exist concerning ex- 
tent of RVNAF improve- 
ment and what is evidence 
underlying different views? 
(e.g., compare recent CIA 
memo with MACV views.) 
For example; 

a. Which is the level of ef- 
fective, mobile, offensive 
operations? What results 

r are they achieving? 

b. What is the actual level 
of “genuine” small-unit ac- 
tion in ARVN, RF and PF: 
i.e., actions that would typi- 
cally be classed as such 
within the U.S. Army, and 
in particular, offensive am- 
bushes and patrols? How 
much has this changed? 

c. How much has the officer 
selection and promotion 
syslem, and the quality of 
leadership, actually 
changed over the years 

, (as distinct from changes - 
in paper “programs")? How 
many junior officers hold 
commissions (in particular, 
b a 1 1 1 efield commissions 
from NCO rank) despite 

3|* c (felAiRdF^4-^b , 4^gftOO 

loma? . 


d. "What known disciplinary 
action has resulted from 
ARVN looting of civilians 
in the past year (for ex- 
ample, the widespread loot- 
ing that took place last 
spring)? 

e. To what extent have past 
“anti - desertion” decrees 
and efforts lessened rate of 
desertion; why has the rate 
recently been increasing to 
new highs? 

f. What success are the RF • 
and PF having in providing 
local security and reducing 
VC control and influence 
in rural populations? 

11. To what extent could 
RVNAF— as it is now— han- 
dle the VC (Main Force, lo- 
cal forces, guerrillas), with 
,or without U.S. combat sup- 
port 'to fill RVNAF defici- 
encies, if all NVA units were 
withdrawn: 

a. If VC still had Northern 
fillers. 

b. If All Northerners (but 
not regroupees) were with- 
drawn. 

12. To what extent could 
RVNAF— as it is now— also 
handle a sizeabgle level of 
NVA forces: 

a. With U.S. air and artillery 

support. . TT o 

b. With above and also U.S.- 
ground forces in reserve. 

c. Without U.S. direct sup- 
port, but with increased 
RVNAF artillery and air 
capacity? 

13. What, in various views, 
are the required changes — 
in RVNAF command, or- 
ganization, equipment, train- 
ing and incentives, in po- 
litical environment, in logis- 
tical support, in U.S. modes 
of influence — for making 
RVNAF adequate to the , 
tasks cited in questions 9 
and 10 above? How long 
would this take? What are 
the practical obstacles to 
these changes, and what new 
U.S. moves would be needed 
to overcome these? 

PACIFICATION 

14. How much, and where, 
has the security situation 
and the balance of influence 
between the VC and NLF 
actually changed in the 
countryside over time, con- 
trasting the present to such 

. a ,S end-61, end- 

1 (^OiQ0i@,Q5-$id-67? What 
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;k of it? nnnthot-9 what ic th/v v.oci<! oo n u^.i . . strong effort even made 

to interdict ground trans- 


such change, or lack of it? 

What factors have been 
mainly responsible for such 
change as has occurred? 

Why has there not been 
more? 

15. What are the reasons 
for expecting more change 
in the countryside in the 
next two years than in past 
intervals? What are the 
reasons for not expecting 
more? What changes in 
RVNAF, GVN, U.S. , and VC 
practices and adaptiveness 
would be needed to increase 
favorable change in security 
and control? IIow likely are 
such changes, individually 
and together; what are the 
obstacles? 

16. What proportion of the 
rural population must be 
regarded as “subject to sig- 
nificant VC presence and 
influence”? (How should 
hamlets rated as “C” in the 
Hamlet Evaluation System 
— the largest category — be 
regarded in this respect?) 

In particular, what propor- 
tion in the provinces sur- 
rounding Saigon? How 
much has this changed? 

17. What number or veri- 
fied numbers of the Com- 
munist political apparatus 
(i.e. People’s Revolutionary 
Party members, the hard- 
core “infrastucture”) have 
been arrested or killed in 
the past year? How many 
of these were cadre or 
higher than village level? 

What proportion do these 
represent of total PRP mem- 
bership, and how much — 
and how long— had the ap- 
paratus been disrupted? 

18. What are the reasons 
for believing that current 
and future efforts at “root- 
ing out” hard-core infra- 
stucture will be— or will not 
be — more successful than 
past efforts? For example, 
for believing that collabora- 
tion among the numerous 

■Vietnamese intelligence 
agencies will be markedly 
more thorough than in the 
past? What are the side- 
effects, e.g., on Vietnamese 
opinion, of anti-infrastruc- 
ture campaigns such as the 
current “accelerated effort,” 
along with their lasting ef- 
fect on hard-core apparatus? 

19. How adequate is our 
information on the overall 
scale and incidence of dam- 
age to civilians by air and 
artillery, and looting and 
misbehavior by RVNAF? 

cent changed in^command Ing augnment 01 ren S 10US ' 
and administration affect- pl .’ ovin . cial _ — - 0t . hGr leaders 
ing the countryside i 
sent moves to improve 
petence, as distince from re 


another? What is the basis 
of judgment?. What is the 
impart of the recent re- 
moval of minority-group 
province and district offi- 
cials (Hoa Hao, Cao Dai, 
Montagnard) in their re- 
spective areas. 

POLITICS 

21. How adequate is our 
information, and what is it 
based upon, concerning: 

a. Attitudes of Vietnamese 
elites not now closely 
aligned with the GVN 
(e.g., religious leaders, 
professors, youth leaders, 
professionals, union lead- 
ers, village notables) to- 
wards: Participation — if 
offered — in the GVN; the 
current legitimacy and ac- 
ceptability of the GVN; 
like-wise (given “peace”) 
for the NLF or various 
“neutralist” coalitions; to- 
wards U.S. intent, as they 
interpret it (e.g., U.S. 
plans for ending the war, 
perceived U.S. alignments 
with particular individuals 
and forces within Viet- 
nam, U.S. concern for 
various Vietnamese in- 
terests). 

b. Patterns of existent po- 
litical alignments within , 
GVN/RVNAF and outside 
it— reflecting family ties, 
corruption, officers' class, 
secret organizations and 
parties, religious and re- 
gional background — as 

'these bear upon behavior 
with respect to the war, 
the NLF, reform and 
broadening of the GVN, 
and responses to U.S. in- 
fluence and intervention. 

22. What is the evidence 
on the prospects — anc! on 
what changes in conditions 
and U.S. policies would in- 
crease or decrease them— 
for changes in the GVN to- 
ward: (a) broadening of 
the government to include 
participation of all signifi- 
cant non-Communist region- 
al and religious groupings a 
(at province and district 
levels, as well as cabinet); 
(b) stronger emphasis, in se- 
lections and promotion of 
officers and officials, on 
competence and perform- 
ance (as in the Communist 
Vietnamese system) as dis- 
tinct from considerations of 
family, corruption, and so- 


23. How critical, in vari- 
ous views, is each- of the 

• changes in question 22 
above to prospects of at- 
taining — at current, re- 
duced- or increased levels 
of U.S. military effort — 
either “victory,” or a strong 
| non - Communist political 
role after a compromise set- 
tlement of hostilities? What 
are, views of the risks at- 
tendant to making these 
changes, or attempting 
them; and, to the extent 
that U.S. . influence is re- 
quired, on U.S. practical 
ability to move prudently 
and effectively in this di- 
rection? What is the evi, 
dence? 

U.S, OPERATIONS 

24. How do military de- 
velopment and tactics today 
differ from those of 6-12 
months ago? What are rea- 
sons for changes, and what 
has this impact been? 

25. In what different ways 
(including innovations in 
organization) might U.S 
force-levels be reduced to 
vat ious levels, while mini- 
mizing impact on combat 
capability? 

26 . What is the evidence 
on the scale of effect of B-52 
attacks in producing VC/ 
N VA casualties? In disrupting 
VC/NVA operations? How 
valid are estimates of over- 
all effect? 

27. What effect is the La- 
otian interdiction bombing 
having: 


port? ■ What is the evi- 
dence? 

e. What action has (he DRV 
taken to reduce the vul- 
nerability and importance 
of Hanoi as a population 
. and economic center (e.g., 
through population evacu- 
ation and economic dis- 
persal)? 

SUMMARY OF RESPON- 
SES TO NSSM 1 

THE SITUATION IN 
VIETNAM 

The responses to the ques- 
tions posed regarding Viet- 
nam show agreement on 
some matters as well as very 
substantial differences of 
opinion within (he U.S, gov- 
ernment on many aspects of 
the Vietnam situation. 
While there are some diver- 
gencies on the facts, the 
sharpest differences arise in 
the interpretation of those 
facts, the relative weight to 
be given them, and the im- 
plications to be drawn. In 
addition, there remain cer- 
tain areas where our infor- 
mation remains inadequate. 

There is general agree- 
ment, assuming we follow 
our current strategy, on the 
following.: 

(1) The GVN and allied 
position in Vietnam has 
been strengthened recently 
in many. respects. 

(2) The GVN has im- 
proved its political position, 
but it is not certain that the 


3 reducing the capacity GVN and other non-Commu- 
of the enemy logistic sys- nist groups will be able to 


tern? 

b. In destroying material in 
transit? 

28. With regard to the 
bombing of North Vietnam: 
a. What evidence was there 
on the significance of the 
principal strains imposed 
on the DRV (e.g., in eco- 
nomic disruption, extra 


survive a peaceful competi- 
tion with the NLF for politi- 
cal power in South Vietnam. 

(3) The RVNAF alone can- 
not now, or in the foreseea- 
ble future, stand up to the 
current North Vietnamese- 
Vietcong forces. 

(4) -The enemy have suf- 
fered 


. — , some reverses but 

manpower demands, trans- they have not changed their 
portation blockages, popu- essential objectives and they 


lation morale)? 
b. What was the level of 
logistical through-put 
through the southern prov- 
ince of NVN just prior to 
the November bombing 
halt? To what extent did 
this level reflect the re- 
sults of the U.S. bombing 
campaign? 
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cial (e.g., educational) back- c. To what extent did Chi 
ground, and support of the ° - s ” ’ 

GVN, as evidenced, e.g., by 
reduced desertion, by will- 
ing alignment of religious. 


have sufficient - strength to 
pursue these objectives. We 
are not attriting his forces 
faster than he can recruit or 
infiltrate. 

(5) The enemy is not in 
Paris primarily out of weak- 
ness. 

The disagreements within 
these 


a “ cw with the GVN, by wide co- could come into NVN over 
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e ^ tion a n d pro-efficiency China, even if all imports 25 a A p ® ful VleW 

° m re - ' bv sea were Heniea . current and future pros- 


parameters are re- 

nese and Soviet aid relieve fl ° ctcd in two schools in lhe 
pressure on Hanoi’ government with generally 

d. What are current' views consistent membership. The 
on the proportion of war-' f] rf school, which we will 

essential imports that c f , Gro . l J p 
could come intn nvw eludes MACV, CINCPAC, 

Jopissy Saigon 


by sea were denied and a 


pects in Vietnam within the 



parameters mentioned. The'ating 
second school, G$ 
usually includes OS 


mn. 



iscussed, and (2) U.S. posture in 


and (to a 


lesser extent) reasons. No U.S. agency re- 


state, and is decidedly more 
skeptical about the present 
and pessimistic about the .fu- 
ture, There are, of course, 
disagreements within agen- 
cies across the board or on 
specific issues. 

As illustration, these 
schools line up as follows on 
some of the broader ques- 
tins. 

• In exlaining reduced 
enemy military presence and 
activities, Group A gives 
greater relative weight to al- 
lied military pressure, than sion 


sponding to the questions 
believes that the primary 
reason the DRV is in Paris 
is weakness. All consider it 
unlikely that Hanoi came to 
Paris either to accept a 
face-saving formula for de- 
feat or to give the U.S. a 
face-saving way to withdraw. 
There is agreement that 
Hanoi has been subject to 
heavy military pressure and 
that a desire to end the 

losses and costs of war was 
an element in Hanoi’s dccL 
The consensus is that 


(4) the reactions of the 
area’s non-Com’munist lead- 
ers to the outcome in Viet- 
nam; (5) t vulnerabilities of 
the various governments to 
insurgency or subversion; 
and (6) the strengths of' op- 
position groups within each 
state. 

The assessments 


Hanoi believes that it can 


docs Group B. 
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much more significant by tain a relatively favorable 
Group A than Group B. negotiated compromise The 

• Group A underlines ad- respondents agree that the 
vancements in the pacifica- DRV is in Paris to negotiate 
tion program, while Group B withdrawal of U.S. forces to 
is skeptical both of the eval- undermine GVN and USG 
nation systejn used to meas- relations and to provide a 
ure progress and of the solid- better chance for FV victoiy 
ity of recent advances. 

• In looking at the politi- 
cal scene, Group. A accents 
recent improvements while 
Group B highlights remain- 
ing obstacles and the relative 
strength of the NLF. 

• Group A assigns much 
greater effectiveness 
bombing in Vietnam 
Laos than Group B. 

Following is a summary of 
the major conclusions and 
disagreement about each of 
six broad areas with regard 
t.o Vietnam the negotiating 
environment, enemy capa- 
bilities, RVNAF capabilities, 
pacification, South Vietnam- 
ese politics, and U.S. military 
operations. Attached (at 
Tabs A-F) are summaries of 
the individual questions 
asked of the various agen- 
cies. 


in the South. State believes 
that increased doubt about 
winning the war through 
continued military and in- 
ternational political pres- 
sure also played a major 
role. Hanoi’s ultimate goal 
of a unified Vietnam under 
to its control has not changed, 
and 


1. NEGOTIATING 
ENVIRONMENT 


VIETNAM IMPACT ON 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 
There continues ,to be a 
sharp debate between and 
within agencies about the ef- 
fect of the outcome in Viet- 
nam on other nations. The 
most recent NIE on this sub- 
ject (NIE 50-68) tended to 
downgrade the so-called 
“domino theory.” It states 
that a settlement which 
would permit the Commu- 
nists to take control of the 
Government in South Viet- 
nam, not immediately but 
within a year or two, would 


more on judgments and as- 
sumptions than on tangible 
and convincing evidence, 
and there are major disa- 
greements within the same 
department. Within the De- 
fense Department, OSD and 
DIA support the conclusions 
of the NIE, while Army, 
Navy and Air Force Intelli- 
gence" dissent. Within State, 
the Bureau of Intelligence 
supports the NIE while the 
East Asian Bureau dissents. 

Both the majority and the 
dissenters reject the view 
that an unfavorable settle- 
ment in Vietnam will inevit- 
ably be followed by Commu- 
nist takeovers outside Indo 
China. 

Indeed, even the dissen- 
ters, by phrasing the ad- 
verse results in terms such 
as “pragmatic adjustments” 
by the Thais and “some 
means of accommodation” 
leave it unclear how inju- 
rious the adverse effects 
would be to U.S. security. 

MOSCOW AND PEKING 
INFLUENCE 

There is general govern- 
mental agreement oh this 
question. Peking opposes ne- 
gotiations while Moscow 
prefers an early negotiated 
settlement on terms as fa- 
vorable as possible to Hanoi. 
Neither Peking nor Moscow 
have exerted heavy pressure 
on Hanoi and for various 
reasons they are unlikely to 
do so, although their mili- 
tary and economic assist- 


fha rp 

, , -:ow” and “Peking” factions, 

49$R*a*0e0ffG^0B^ership will 
1 form different alignments 

on different issues. The at- 
tempts by the agencies to as- 
certain the position of var- 
ious North Vietnamese iead- 
ers on specific issues shows 
the imprecision of our infor- 
mation and analysis. For ex- 
ample, different agencies set 
' 1 1 forth sharply conflicting 

rest i identifications of the posi- 


be likely to bring Cambodia 

and Laos into Hanoi’s orbit an ee give them important 
at a fairly early state, but leverage. CIA notes that “in 
that these developments competing for influence Pe- 
would not necessarily unh- king and Moscow tend to 
inge the rest of Asia. cancel out each other.” For 

The NIE dissenters be- its own reasons Hanoi’s 
lieve that an unfavorable tendency in the last year 
settlement would stimulate has been in the Soviet direc- 
the Communists to become tion. However, the Hanoi 
more active elsewhere and leadership is charting its 
that it will be difficult to re- 0 wn independent course, 
knowledge of possible politi- s j s t making some accommo- 

cal factions among North Vi- dation to the pressure than HANOI LEADERSHIP 

generated. They believe, in I ACTIONS 
contrast to the Estimate, 
these adjustments would be 
relatively small and insensi- 
tive to subsequent U.S. pol- 
icy. 

Factors entering into the 


(Questions 1 • 4) 

There is general U.S. gov- 
ernment agreement that 
Hanoi is in Paris for a vari- 
ety of motives but not pri- 
marily out of weakness; that 
Hanoi is charting a course 
independent of Moscow, 
which favors negotiations, 
and of Peking, which op- 
poses them; and that our 


etnamese leaders is ex- 
tremely imprecise There 
continues wide disagree- 
ment about the impact on 
Southeast Asia of various 
outcomes in Vietnam. 


There is agreement that 
knowledge of the existence 
and significance of possible 
factions within the Hanoi 
leadership is impcecise. 
There are differences of 


tion of individual leaders 
such as Giap on particular 
questions. 

2. THE ENEMY 

(Questions 5-10) 

Analyses of various 
enemy tactics and capabili- 
ties reveal both significant 
agreements and sharp con- 
troversies within the Gov- 
ernment. Among the major 
points of consensus; 

• A combination of mili- 
tary pressures and political 
tactics explains recent 
enemy withdrawals and 
lower levels of activity. 

• Under current rules of 
engagement, the enemy’s 
manpower pool and infiltra- 
tion capabilities can outlast 
allied attrition efforts indef- 
initely. 

• The enemy basically 
controls both sides’ casualty 
rates. 

• The enemy can still 

launch major offensives, al- 
though not at Tet levels, 
or, probably, with equally 
dramatic effect. , 

Major controversies in- 
clude: 

• CIA and State assign 
much higher figures to the 
VC Order of Battle than 
MACV, and they include ad- 
ditional categories of 
VC/NLF organization. 

• MACV/JCS and Saigon 
consider Cambodia (and spe- 
cifically Sihanoukville) an 
important , enemy supply 
channel while CIA disagees 
strongly. 

RECENT ENEMY 
ACTIVITIES 

Military pressures and po- 
litical considerations are 
viewed as responsible for the 
withdrawal of some North 
Vietnamese units into Cam- 
bodian and Loatian sanctu- 
aries during the summer 
and fall of 1968. Military 
factors included heavy 
enemy losses, effective al- 
lied tactics, material short-- 
ages, and bad weather. Po- 
litical factors centered on ‘ 
enemy efforts to make a po- 
litical virtue out of a mili- 
tary necessity in a talk-fight 
strategy to influence the 
Paris negotiation*, and the 


WHY IS THE DRV , . . 

IN PARIS? judgments are estimates of . opinion within the leader- enemy s emphasis on the es- 
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etnamese motives for negoti-i havior after the settlement; ^^abie “Mo”- Cv 



Committees" throug 
South Vietnamese country- 
side.- 

The enemy undertook a 
third-wave offensive during 
the week of August 17. At a 
dost of 5,500 enemy KI A, the 
enemy tripled the number 
of his attacks to 300 per 
week and his assaults dur- 
ing the second half of Au- 
gust nearly equalled the 
level of his “second-wave” 
offensive in May. Prisoners 
and captured documents re- 
ported the goal of achieving 
a general uprising and over- 
throw of the GVN. The lack 
of greater success was at- 
tributed to: the enemy’s 
economy-of-forces tactics; 
his desire to demonstrate in- 
itiative but at reduced risk; 
effective U.S. spoiling ac- 
tions and increased intelli- 
gence; and the continuing 
deterioration of enemy 
Post-Tet capabilities in 
terms of quality of men and 
officers and lack of training. 

All evaluators except the 
Department of State and 
Embassy Saigon' state that 
VC guerrillas and local 
forces are not relatively dor- 
mant and that levels of har- 
assment and terror remain 

high. However, the Embassy 
notes “the current low level 
of guerrilla and local forces 
activity," and State agrees 
there has been a “relative 
decline.” Both agree that 
among the reasons are the 
heavy casualty rates, man- 
power .problems and loss of 
cadres. But according to Em- 
bassy evaluators the main 
factor is that “The VC are 
husbanding their resources 
to give themselves the op- 
tion of a ‘climaxing’ offen- 
sive.” State notes that to 
support the VC counter-paci- 
fication campaign and their 
“Liberation Committees,” 
“the Communists may feel 
that a demonstrably strong 
blow against the pacification 
program would have wide 
repercussions particularly at 
a time of optimistic Allied 
claims about pacification 
successes.” 

NVN/VC MANPOWER 

It is generally agreed that 
the NVN/VC manpower 
pool is sufficiently large to 
meet the enemy’s replenish-’ 
ment needs over an ex- 
tended period of time within 
the framework of current 
rules of engagement. Ac- 
cording to the JCS, “The 


least the next several years 
. . . Present .operations are 
not outrunning the enemy’s 
ability to replenish by re- 
cruitment or infiltration.” 
Enemy losses of 291,000 in 

1968 were roughly balanced 
by infiltration and recruit- 
ment of 298,000. North Viet- 
namese manpower assets in- 
clude 1.8 million physically 
fit males aged 15 to 34 of 
whom 45 per cent are in the 
regular forces (475,000) and 
paramilitary (400,000) forces, 
120,000 physically fit males 
reach draft age each year 
and 200,000 military and 
labor personnel have been 
freed by the bombing half 
from defensive work. The 
potential manpower pool in 
SVN is estimated at half a 
million men and recruit- 
ment, while down, is run- 
ning at approximately 3,500 
per month. Enemy mainte- 
nance of the current com- 
mitment of 300,000 new men 
per year requires that the 
Allies inflict losses of 25,000 
KIA per month, or 7,000 
more than the current rate. 
MACV considers current Al- 
lied force levels adequate to 
inflict such casualties if the 
enemy chooses to engage. 

The enemy’s employment 
of economy of forces tactics; 
since the fall of 1968 and in- 
telligence evidence reflect 
the enemy’s concern about 
his 1968 level of losses, 
which if continued another 
year would mean nearly 100 
per cent yearly attrition of 
his full-time fighters and 
nearly total North- 
Viotnamization of local 
fighting forces in South 
Vietnam. He is judged un- 
likely to undertake the 
heavy losses of a major of- 
fensive unless he believes 
he could thereby achieve a 
breakthrough in Allied will- 
power in Vietnam or Paris. 
Yet, without a VC/NVA of- 
fensive on the scale of Tet 
1968, the JCS believe “it will 
be exceedingly difficult in 

1969 for allied forces to at- 
trite the enemy at 1963 lev- 
els.” 

CONTROL OF NVA/VC 
ATTRITION 

There is general agree- 
ment with the JCS state- 
ment: “The enemy, by the 
type action he adopts, has- 
the predominant shard in 
determining enemy attrition 
rates.” Three-fourths of the 
battles are at the enemy’s 


and duration. CIA notes 


North Vietnamese and Viet- choice of time, place, type 
: cong have access to suffi- - — 

• cient manpower tp meet 
their replemshmerirPftfiPlY 6 
—even at the high 1968 loss 


ducted in the last two years, 
resulted in contact with the 
enemy and, when ARVN is 
surveyed, the percentage 
drops to one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. With his safe havens in 
Laos and Cambodia, and 
with carefully chosen tac- 
tics, the enemy has been 
able during the last four 
years to double his combat 
forces, double the level of 
infiltration and increase the 
scale and intensity of the 
main-force war even while 
bearing heavy casualties. 

VC ORDER OF BATTLE 

Considerable disagree- 
ment is evidenced concern- 
ing the .estimates of Viet- 
cong order of battle, the cat- 
egories of guerrilla forces, 
recruiting * manpower pool 
and quality of. the data, 
MACV includes only enemy 
personnel engaged in offen- 
sive military actions and es- 
timates enemy strenglit at. 
327,000. Moreover, CIA and 
State consider categories of 
paramilitary and administra- 
tive service to be indispen- 
sable to the enemy’s mili- 
tary effort and population 
control and extranoiate * 
total range of 435,000 to 
595,000 men. State, noting 
that the MACV estimate re- 
sults from adding up so- 
called “hard” field intelli- 
gence figures for main-force, 
local and guerrilla forces, 
believes CIA’s extrapolation 

is developed more realisti- 
cally from the totality of ev- 
idence. OSD presents both 
MACV and CIA estimates, 
pointing out that the differ- 
ences in overall strength 
presented by the two are 
not sufficient to cause a 
change in overall strength 
presented by the two are 
not sufficient to cause a 
change in overall strategy 
(.though, as CIA notes, they 
could have a bearing on 
peace terms). 

Recruiting figures vary 
for reasons similar to the 
divergencies on strength. 
Monthly VC recruitment is 
estimated at 8,500 in 1966, 

7.500 in 1907, double the 
1967 rate during the first 
quarter of 1968 and drop- 
ping sharply after the Tet 
offensive to approximately 

3.500 per month. CIA esti- 
mates a smaller drop than 
MACV. Saigon reports that 
the last six months reflect a 
reduced level of recruit- 
ment, citing as evidence 
GVN expansion, reduction 
in VC standards, VC at- 
tempts to improve existing 


iveness. 
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NVA/VC Capabilities for a 
I'arge-Scale Offensive 

All agree that (as recent 
events have borne out) the 
enemy has a capability for a 
large scale offensive against 
cities, bases and?or villages 
in the accelerated pacifica- 
tion program if he wishes to 
bear the heavy casualties 
lhat would result.. Allied 
countermeasures and pre- 
emptive capabilities 
make it highly unlikely that 
such an attack would have 
an impact on the scale of 
the Tet offensive of 1968. 
Further, the enemy would 
have to weigh the effect of 
such an offensive on the 
Paris talks and on the risk 
of touching off a resumption 
of bombing in North Viet- 
nam. 

NVA/VC Supply Channels 
There is general agree- 
ment that, the main chan- 
nels for military supplies 
reaching enemy forces in 
the northern areas of South 
Vietnam (I, II, and a part of 
III Corps) are the Laos Pan- 
handle and the DMZ. Con- 
siderable disagreement ex- 
ists as to the channel of 
supplies for .the southern 
part of South Vietnam (part 
of III and all of IV Corps. 
MACV, CINCPAC, JCS and 
Embassy point to Cambodia 
MACV believes that no 
large shipments of ordnance 
are coming into IV Corps 
via Laos and that Cambodia 
has during the last two 
years become a major 
source of supplies for this 
region, with 10,000 tons of 
arms going through Sihan- 
oukville to the border be- 
tween October, 1967, and 
September, 1968, CIA dis- 
agrees strongly, especially 
with regard to the import- 
ance of Sihanoukville, It es- 
timates that the external re- 
supply requirement of IV 
Corps is three tons of com- 
bat-related material a day, 
and that this conies across 
two Cambodian border 
points and the South China 
sea coast of South Vietnam. 
CIA notes numerous factors 
which it believes cast doubt 
on the importance of the Si- 
hanoukville channel. 

OSD summarizes without 
comment the national level 
CIA/DIA estimates for total 
enemy external daily supply 
requirements of 80 tons: 34 
tons come from Laos, 14 
tons across the DMZ, and 32 
tons from Cambodia (of 
which 29 tons involve 
mainly food and other non 
combatant goods). 
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•3. THE SOUTH VIETNAM 
ESE ARMED FORCES 


control by the government of 
Vietnam. .er substantial 


L'he emphatic differences 
between U.S. agencies on the 
.RVNAB" 1 outweigh the points 
of agreement. There is con- 
sensus that the RVNAF is 
.'(getting larger, better 
(equipped and somewhat 
I -more effective. And all 
agree that it could not now, 
or in the foreseeable future, 
handle both the VC and 
sizeable NVA forces without 
U.S. combat support. On 
other major points there is 
vivid controversy. The mili- 
tary community^ gives much 
greater weight' to RVNAF 
statistical improvements 
while OSD and CIA high- 
light remaining obstacles, 
with OSD being the most 
pessimistic. Paradoxically, 
MACV/CINCPAC/JCS see 
RVNAF as being less capa- 
ble against the VC alone 
than does CIA. 

RVNAF CAPABILITIES 
AGAINST THE ENEMY 
The Vietnamese Armed 
Forces (RVNAF) are being 
increased in size and re- 
equipped to improve their 
ground combat capability. 


RVNAB' would not be able 
to cope with purely indigen- 
ous VC forces without U.S. 
combat support until the 
completion of the moderniza- 
; tion in 1972. 

OSD, however, believes 
Thai a number of major re- 
forms are required, in addi- 
tion to the current moderni- 
zation program, if this goal 
is to be rqet. “It is unlikely 
that the RVNAF, as pres- 
ently organized and led, will 
ever constitute an effective 
political or military counter 
to the Vietcong.” 

All agencies agree that 
RVNAF could not, either 
now or even when fully 
modernized, handle both the 
VC and a sizeable level of 
NVA forces without U.S. 
combat support in the form 
fo air, helicopters, artillery, 
logistics and some ground 
forces. 

RVNAF IMPROVEMENTS 

There is consensus that 
RVNAF forces are now 
much larger (826,000) than 
in December, 1967 (743,000), 

1 and will be further in- 


promises that results " will 
continue to increase so Ion 
s: (m*f 
bone in the form of a U.S”, 
ground combat presence. 


and JCS. The other view Is 

ESE ARMED EUKUES 1 continue vo increase so ion v,af nf OSD Cl 4 and State 
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The best measure of this im- creased to 876,000, with the 


provement is the RVNAF’s 
expected performance 
against a given enemy 
threat. However, there is a 
paradoxical divergence in 
agency views on the RVNAF 
ability to handle the inter- 
nal VC‘ that without U.S. 
assistance. State (both EA 
and INR) and CIA- — who 
generally rate RVNAF im- 


greatest increases in man- 
power given to the popular 
and regional forces needed 
for local security. The 
RVNAF is also bettei 1 
equipped. All regular com- 
bat units have M-16 rifles 
and are beginning to re- 
ceive increases in their own 
artillery and helicopter sup- 
port. Militia (393,000 of the 


provement and effectiveness total RVNAF strength in 
lowest among the respon- 
dents, and who accept the 
highest estimates of overall 
VC strength — believe that, 

“Without any U.S. support 
, . . ARVN would at least be 
able to hold its own and 
make some progress against 
the VC unsupported by the 
NVA” (i.e. the VC without 
NVA fillers, though with re- 
groupees). 

In contrast is the view of 
MACV/CINCPAC/JCS, who 
rate RVNAB' improvement 
and effectiveness highest 
who accept the lowest esti- 
mates of VC armed strength 
and who (unlike CIA and 
State) do not consider VC ir- 
regular forces to be paid of 
the VC military threst. But 
the military community be- 
lieves that without U.S. 
combat support in opposing 
VC main and local forces, 
without any NVA units or 
fillers, RVNAB’ “would have 
to reduce the number of off- 
ensive operations and adopt 
more of a defensfti 
ture,” resulting in “loss of 


December, 1968) have 
100,000 M-16 rifles and are 
scheduled to receive 150,000 
more in 1909. MACV has 
stepped up its training ef- 
forts by forming 353 mobile 
teams in 1963 to train and 
advise the militia. 

Moreover, all agencies 
agree that overall RVNAF 
capabilities, number of oper- 
ations and effectiveness in- 
creased during 1968. Data 
presents a mixed picture in 
some areas, but it is clear 
that the larger number of 
enemy killed by RVNAF re- 
sulted from better effective- 
ness (more kills per 1,000 
troops), along with higher 
kill ratios, as 'well as in- 
creased force size. In spite 
of these statistical improve- 
ments (which CIA in partic- 
ular finds unreliable indica- 
tors), RVNAF is best 
thought of as a force which 
enlarged its contribution in 
1963 within a total allied ef- 
fort which also expanded. 
The modernization program, 


RVNAF PROBLEMS 

RVNAF faces severe moti- 
vation, leadership and deser- 
tion problems. The officer 
problem is mixed in politics 
and little has been done to 
correct it. Poor leadership 
and motivation contributes 
to regular ground combat 
lorces deserting (net) at an 
annual rate of 34 per cent of 
their strength (gross rate 
one-third of the divisions is 1 
more than 50 per cent). 
Total RVNAF desertions 
(net) are equivalent to los- 
ing one ARVN division per 
month. 

Thus, OSD does not be- 
lieve that current expansion 
and re equipment programs 
are sufficient to make 
RVNAB' into an effective 
lighting force because 
major political and military 
actions are required that are 
not now emphasized. OSD 
considers essential action to 
recognize and reward com- 
bat leadership and develop- 
ment of a favorable attitude 
by tile military towards 
their own people which will 
result in acceptance and 
support of the government 
by its citizens. 

JCS, CINCPAC-, . MACV 
and State feel that, without 
such changes. RVNAB’ is 
making reasonable progress 
toward development as a 
self-sufficient force able to 
hold its own against an in- 
ternal VC threat. OSD and 
CIA feel that RVNAF is/ 
making limited progress and 
many of RVNAF’s weak- 
nesses are uncorrected. 

OSD suggests the possibil- 
ity of cutting costs and U.S. 
losses by reducing U.S. 
forces as RVNAF reaches 
milestones in the moderniza- 
tion program. This plan is 
contingent on the enemy, 
force stabilizing at a re- 
duced level of threat. A plan 
to withdraw one U.S. divi- 
sion during mid-1969 has 
been discussed with Presi- 
dent Thieu, who responded 
favorably. Allied troop re- 
ductions are dependent on 
progress in RVNAF im- 
provement, changes in 
enemy forces and a manage- 
able battlefield and pacifica- 
tion situation in- South Viet- 
nam. 

4. PACIFICATION . . 

(Questions 14-20) i 

Two well-defined and di- 
vergent views emerged from 
the agencies on the pacifica- 
tion situation in South Viet- 
nam. One view is held by 


of factual interpretation and 
policy implications. Both 
views agree on the nature of 
the problem, that is, the ob- 
stacles to improvement and I 
complete success. What dis- 
tinguishes one view from 
the other is each’s assess- 
ment of the magnitude of 
the problem, and the likeli- 
hood that obstacles will be 
overcome. 

The Two Views 

The first group, consist- 
ing of MACV/JCS/Saigon, 
maintains that “at the pres- 
ent time, the security situa- 
tion is better than any time 
during period in question,” 
i.e., 1961 to 1968. MACV 
cites a “dramatic change in 
the security situation,” and 
finds that the GVN controls 
three-fourths of the popula- 
tion. JCS suggests that the 
GVN will control 90 per 
cent of the population in" 
1969. The second group, 
OSD/CIA/State, on the other 
hand, is more cautious and 
■ pessimistic; their view is not 
inconsistent with another 
Tet offensive-like shock in 
the countryside, for exam- 
ple, wiping out the much- 
touted gains of the 1908 ac- ' 
celerated pacification pro- 
gram, or with more gradual 
erosion. Representing the 
latter view, OSD arrives at 
the following conclusions; 

(1) “The portions of the 
SVN rural population 
aligned with the VC and 
aligned with the GVN 
are apparently the same 

today as in 1962 (a discou- 
raging year); 5,000,000 
GVN aligned and nearly 
3,000,000 VC aligned. 

(2) “At the present, it ap- 
pears that at least 50 per 
cent of the total rural 
population is subject to 
significant VC presence 
and influence,” 

today as in 1962 (a discou- 
(INR) goes even further, 
“Our best estimate is that 
the VC have a significant 
effect on at least two- 
thirds of the rural popu- 
lation.” 

THE MAJOR ISSUES 

After removing popula- 
tion control changes attrib- 
utable to urban migration 
(which lias brought more 
people under GVN control 
than pacification), the two 
views differ by the magni- 
tude of up to about one- 
sixth of the, South Vietnam- 
ese people, i.e., 2-3 million. 
The second group places 
a contested 
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by the GVN, while tjie first 
group maintains tha 
2-3 million people are al 
ready under GVN control. . . 

The substance of the argu- 
ment is evident on the next , 
page. Using IIES data for 1 
1967-68, the chart [not re- , 
produced] shows that the op- 
t i m i s t i c interpretation 
leaves only 2'6.7 per cent of 
SVN’s population to be paci- 
fied as of November, 1968. 
The conservatives think 41.3 
per cent of the population 
has yet to be pacified. More 
importantly, the second 
viejv shows little pacifica- 
tion progress pver the pe- 
riod except for the gains of 
the accelerated pacification 
campaign (APC) program, 
and they dispute these 
gains. State, OSD, and CIA 
maintain that the October- 
December APC acquisition 
of 9.4 per cent of the popula- 
tion is an exaggerated claim 
because these gains were 
achieved by cutting minimal 
force levels to one-third of 
previously accepted levels. 
These agencies, therefore, 
argue that the APC gains 
have stood only because the 
NLF has not challenged 
them, and they believe it is 
“quite likely” the gains will 
be contested in the coming 
months. 

If the APC gains are re- 
moved, the substance of the 
longterm debate emerges 
clearly. The chart then 
shows that according to the 
second view, pacification 
programs have registered no 
progress over 1967-68 and 
before. The first view rec- 
ords only slight progress 
over the 1966-68 period. It is 
further seen that the second 
view places the chart's paci- 
fication line much lower. 
For example, in August, 
1968, the first group says 
65.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion was under GVN con- 
trol;. the second group 
places only 49.9 per cent in 
the GVN category. The 
source of this difference is a 
dispute over the value of 
the IIES composite indicator 
which is really an average 
of 18 indicators, few of which 
have anything to do with se- 
curity. (There is a strong 
case for abolishing an over- 
all composite indicator from 
HES and either utilizing the 
subindicators on a category 
basis, e.g., security, political, 
and economic development, 
or using the category data 
within a newly devised sys- • 
torn. Despite all its short- 
comings, IIES has provided 
useful data and the small 
amount of analysis, a AfJpWs>V 
is very helpful, although 


ground remain to" ’be cov 
ered.) 

The second group arrives ' 
at their estimate by allocat- 
ing the contested population 
on the .basis of security cri- 
teria ' alone. According to 
their view, in the fall of 1968 
at least one-half of South 
Vietnam’s population was 
subject to a significant NLF 
presence; for the first 
group, this figure was one- 
third. 

By neither view can paci- 
fication be said to have 
progressed much in the last | 
ihree years (at least, prior to’ 
the last few months). Nor 
does either view promise 
anything close to complete 
success within several years. 
If the 1907-1968 pacification 
rate (including the debated 
APC gains) is sustained, the 
first interpretation implies 
that it will take 8.3 years to 
pacify the 4.15 million con- 
tested and VC population oi 
December, 1968; the second 
view Implies pacification 
success in 13.4 years. 

It is noteworthy that the 
gap in view's that does exist 
is largely one between the 
policy makers, the analysts, 
and the intelligence commu- 
nity on the one hand, and 
tiie civilian and military op- 
erators on the other. 

The policy implications of 
the disagreement could 
hardly be more divergent. 
One view sees a high proba- 
bility of GVN success and 
generally applauds the 
GVN’s performance. It. finds 
that the GVN lias been inef- 
fective at times, but that it 
has not been negligent, and 
overall progress has been 
most satisfactory. The policy 
implications of this view are 
more of the same, gradual. 
U.S. pressure and whole- 
hearted U.S. support. 

The other view leads to a 
radically different policy. 
The GVN has failed in the 
countryside. The rural popu- 
lation situation has not 
changed significantly and 
certainly not at a rate which 
will free us of noticeable 
burdens within 2 to 5 years. 
We may even be overex- 
tended in the rural areas 
and open to a damaging VC 
counterattack. The implied 
policy recommendations 
would call for voicing consid- 
erable displeasure at the 
GVN’s rural performance; 
establishing realistic rural 
goals for the GVN; penaliz- 
ing the GVN if these goals 
are not achieved, and devot- 
ing a greater effort to pro- 
,VN/VC„i; 
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lage basis. 

LESSER ISSUES 

in 1968, 15,776 members of 
the Vietcong infrasturcture 
(VC1) were neuralized, 87.1 
per cent oi 1 whom were low- 
level functionaries. Anti-VCI 
operations showed major 
improvements but did not se- 
riously harm the VCI. 

All agencies agreed that 
the Phoenix program was 
long overdue and potentially 
very valuable. The respon- 
dents agreed that it is too 
early for a thorough assess- 
ment of the Phoenix pro- 
gram, and they predict it, is 
unlikely to cause the NLF 
major problems in 1969. Em- 
bassy, Saigon noted that 
Phoenix bears close watch- 
ing with respect to the atti- 
i udes of rural population, at- 
tiuid.es toward the American 
sponsors and a potentially 
deleterious effect on the 
possibilities for a rural ac- 
• commodation. 

Every agency except 
MACY/JCS agrees that the 
available data on war dam- 
age to the civilan population 
is inadequate. Using limited 
data which showed that 7 
per cent of the reporting 
hamlets were affected by 
friendly caused war dam- 
ages, CIA concluded “the 
rural hamlets take a tremen- 
dous beating.” The respon- 
ses received suggest that 
this is a very serious prob- 
lem in need of further U.S. 
government attention and 
analysis. 

Recent GVN personnel 
changes were found by all 
agencies to have brought a 
significant upgrading in the 
average quality of GVN offi- 
cials. Nonetheless, corrup- 
tion, favoritism and neglect 
of the populace’s problems 
were still seen as major 
GVN shortcomings. There 
was no conclusive evidence- 
that the 1968 personnel 
changes harmed the GVN’s 
relations with minority 
groups. 

5. THE POLITICAL SCENE 
(Questions 21-23) 

This section on the politi- 
cal situation can. be boiled 
down to three fundamental 
questions: (1) Ilow strong is 
the GVN today? (2) What is 
being done to strengthen it 
for the coming political 
sU-uggle with the NLF? (3) 
What are the prospects for 
continued noncommunist 
government in South Viet- 
nam? 

The essence of ihe replies 
from U.S. agencies is as fol- 
lows: (l) Stronger .recently 


WfifiSY-HPtertain areas 
and among various elites. (2) 
Some steps are being taken 
but these are inadequate. (3) 
Impossible to predict but 
chancy at best. 

Within these broad 
thrusts of the responses 
there are decided differ- 
ences of emphasis among 
the agencies. Thus 
MACV/JCS and Saigon, 
while acknowledging the 
problems, accent more the 
increasing stability of the ■ 
Thicu regime and the over- 
all political system; the sig- 
nificance of the moves being 
made by the GVN to bolster 
its strength, and the possi- 
bility of continued noncom- 
munist rule in South Viet- 
nam given sufficient U.S. 
support. CIA and OSD on 
the other hand, while ackno- 
ledging certain progress, are 
decidedly more ■ skeptical 
and pessimistic. They note 
recent political improve- 
ments and GVN measures 
but they tend to deflate 
their relative impact and 
highlight the remaining ob- 
stacles. State’s position, 
while not so consistent or 
clear-cut, generally steers 
closer to the bearishness of 
OSD and CIA. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 

We have a great quantity 
of information on Vietnam- 
ese politics but the quality 
is suspect. It varies greatly 
by elite and level and is 
usually sounder for broad 
groups than factions or indi- 
viduals. In addition, we are 
dealing with a nascent con- 
stitutional system and pub- 
lic opinion is often manipu- 
lated. 

Noncommunist elements 
rally in times of common 
danger from the communist 
threat, but otherwise gener- 
ally engage in a perpetual 
struggle for power. Most 
elites may be willing to par- 
ticipate in the GVN but 
their motives are often more 
self-serving than nationalis- 
tic. In their view toward the 
military, struggle, Norther- 
ners are most insistent on 
military victory, central Vi- 
etnamese the most war- 
weary, Southerners the most 
ambigous. Firm support for 
GVN comes from most mili- 
tary elements, Catholics and 
the bureaucratic and mer- 
chant classes. The major 
problem for the GVN re- 
mains in the rural villages 
where the VC are strongest. 
Opposition also comes from 1 
uncertain Buddhist, youth, 

■my elements. 
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minorities, while often anti- for continued U.S. support. U.S. DEPLOYMENlS AND, nific a nt reduetio 


communist, are not strongly QSD alK j state believe that 
tied to the GCN. - only a compromise settle- 

ln reading the Vietnamese me nt is possible and empha- 
political scene, one must s i ZP GVN self-reliance. CIA 
keep in mind that pragma- states that progress in SVN 
tism, expediency, war weari- has been sufficiently slow 
ness, a desire to remain una- and fragile that substantial 
ligned and end up on the u.S. disengagement in the 
winning side are all com- next few years could jeop- 
mon features. So arc family ardize all recent gains, 
loyalty, corruption, social JCS and OSD each list 
immobility and clandestine uieir essential conditions for 

cessation of hostilities. 


activities 

OSD points out (and a re- 
cent Saigon cable corrobor- 
ates this view) that there 
lias been a noticeable shift 
-recently by many noncom- 
munists towards acceptance 
of the NFL in some capacity 
as part of an eventual politi- 
cal settlement. Most elites 
would want to minimize the 


While they agree on certain 
elements, the JCS look to- 
ward continued U.S. support 
to assure the sovereignty of 
the GVN while OSD re- 
quires only that the South 
Vietnamese be free to 
choose their political future 
without external influence. 


Communist influence in the us . MILI taRY OPERA 


government 

South Vietnamese atti- 
tudes toward the U.S. are 
varied and ambivalent. Our 
•presence is seen as a neces- 
sary evil to forestall a com- 
munist takeover. Our in- 
volvement is viewed with a 
■ mixture of gratitude, shame 
and suspicion. In any event, 
recent events, especially the 
Paris talks, have made it 
clear to the Vietnamese that 
the U.S. commitment is not 
open-minded and that some 
withdrawals will probably, 
come soon. 

GVN Political Actions 

All agencies agree that 
there has been substantial 
progress in broadening the 
government; all except OSD 
sec significant movement 
against corruption; and all 
agree that political mobiliza- 
tion is botii the (material 
missing) advancement based 
on merit, and there are 
many other political steps 
needed. In general, all these 
factors will be increasingly 
important as the U.S. re- 
duces its military effort. 
Such a reduction might 
stimulate political progress 
but it will also entail risks. 
As noted earlier, there is 
some ambiguity as well as 
differences of view about 
the proper U.S. role in SVN 
politics. State and Saigon 
caution against undue U.S. 
involvement and pressure, 
while MAC/JCS place 
greater emphasis on the use 
of our leverage in effecting 
needed reforms, 

No agency clearly .fore- 
casts a “victory" over the 


TIONS 

(Questions 24-28)' 

The only major points of 
agreement with the U.S. 
government on these sub- 
jects are: 

• The description of re- 
cent U.S. deployments and 
tactics. 

• The, difficulties of as- 
sessing the results of B-52 
strikes, but their known 
effectiveness against known 
troop concentrations and in 
close support operations. 

• The fact that the Sovi- 
ets and Chinese supply al- 
most all war material to 
Hanoi and have enabled the 
North Vietnamese to carry 
on despite all our opera- 
tions. ' 

Otherwise there are fun- 
damental disagreements 
running throughout this sec- 
tion, including the follow- 
ing: ' 

• OSD believes, 
MACV/JCS deny, that there 
is a certain amount of “fat” 
in our current force levels 
that could be cut back with- 
out significant reduction in 
combat capability. 

• MACV/JCS and, some, 
what more cautiously, CIA 
ascribe much higher cas- 
ualty estimates to our B-52 
strikes. 


TACTICS 

In early 1968,. MACV 
moved the equivalent of two 
divisions from II and III 
Corps to northern I Corps. 
This deployment was a de- 
fensive reaction to the 
threat of a major NVA siege 
of Khesanh and the coastal 
lowlands. With the further 
enemy offensives in Febru- 
ary and May, U.S. forces 
throughout, the country (ex- 
cept for I Corps) were 
pulled back into screening 
positions around SVN’s 
major cities and used to 
pusli the VC forces out. 
Since then, the two U.S. di- 
visions redeployed to I 
Corps have been returned to 
III and IV Corps. MACV 
now gives top prioiity to the 
control of Saigon, the ap- 
proaches to it in III atjd 
northern IV Corps, and the 
heavily populated upper 
Delta. 

Until late 1968, allied (par- 
ticularly U.S.) efforts were 
directed largely against 
enemy main forces through 
large (1,000 mem or more) 
unit operations. With the re- 
cent withdrawal of NVA 
main force units from SVN, 
U.S. units have been able to 
operate in smaller units and 
with more emphasis on the 
enemy’s infrastructure and 
support apparatus. Though 
no U.S. units are currently 
in direct support of pacifica- 
tion, the deployment of U.S. 
units in SVN’s populated 
areas and the change in tac- 
tics has, MACV asserts, 
helped improve pacification 
progress. 


U.S. FORCE REDUCTIONS 

MACV/JCS and OSD! 
agree that there is no m r ay 
anc l | of reducing U.S. force levels 
in Vietnam without some in- 
duction in combat capabil- 
ity. However, OSD argues, 
that withdrawing some U.S. 
logistics headquarters, con- 
struction or tactical, air per- 
sonnel may not have any 
significant effect on U.S. 
combat capability or effec- 
tiveness. For instance,. 

, ■ OSD concludes that because 

• MACV/JCS assign very ■ 

much greater effectiveness the halt in bombing North 
to our past and current Laos Vietnam, the U.S. needs nei- 
and North Vietnam bombing ther as many interdiction 
campaigns that do OSD and 
CIA. 

• MACV/JCS believe that 


a vigorous bombing cam- 
paign. could choke off 
enough supplies to Hanoi to 
make her stop fighting, 
while OSD and CTA see 


aircraft as we now have nor 
our full force of three 
Na\w carriers off North 
Vietnam. OSD also believes 
certain tactical innovations 
might make some troop cut- 
backs possible. MACV/JCS 
feel that while. some of the 


communists, and all ac 1CV .-, n ma-. wluc ul ...» „ TA/ncr 

we withdraw. However, unlimited bombing. 


general, sig- 
reduclions in our 
force levels will proportion- 
ately reduce our combat 
capability. 

OSD also thinks that U.S. 
forces could be reduced as 
the RVNAF Improves and 
expands. By their estimates, 
the ongoing RVNAF im- 
provement plan might free 
up to about 15 U.S. battal- 
ions and their upport units 
by mid-1909 without a de- 
crease in total allied force 
capability. This projection 
assumes that RVNAF com- 
bat effectiveness increases 
along with their combat ca- 
pability. In their responses, 
MACV/JCS do not consider 
this questiou, 

B-52 EFFECTIVENESS 

All agencies acknowledge 
that sound analysis of the 
effectiveness of B-52 strikes 
is currently impossible for . 
several reasons. The consen- 
sus is that some strikes are 
very effective, some clearly 
wasted and a majority with 
indeterminate outcome. 

There is - agreement that 
B-52 strikes are very effec- 
tive when directed against 
known enemy troop concen- 
trations or- in close support 
of tactical operations, and 
have served to disrupt 
VC/NVA operations. 

There are sharp differ- 
ences on casualty estimates. 
While tre JCS estimate that 
about 41,000 enemy were 
killed in 1968 by the B-52s, 
OSP believes that pehraps 
as few as -9,000 were. The 
difference is that OSD, un- 
like MACV/JCS, find . that 
B'52 strikes against sus- 
pected enemy . infiltration 
routes or base camps (50 per 
cent of 1968’s sorties) are 
much less effective than 
close-support strikes. CIA 
cites a variety of casualty 
estimates and considex-s it 
impossible to select one, but 
believes it is apparent that 
B-52 strikes have become a* 
significant factor in the at- 
trition of enemy forces. 

THE LAOS AND NORTH 
VIETNAM INTERDICTION 
CAMPAIGN 

The MACV/JCS and 
State/CIA/OSD fundamen- 
tally disagree over whether 
our bombing campaign ei- 
ther prior to or after Nov- 
ember has reduced the ene- 
my’s throughput of supplies 
so that the enemy in South 
Vietnam receives less than 
lie needs there, The 
MACV/OSD think it has 
ing has succeeded; State/ 

D think it has 
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POST-NOVEMBER. 
CAMPAIGN 

Since early November, 
MACV has attempted to re- 
duce the logistic capacity of 
•the enemy by blocking the 
two key roads near the 
passes from NVN into Laos. 
MACV finds it has cffec: 
lively blocked these roads 80 
per cent of the time and 
therefore caused less traffic 
to gel through. OSD/CIA/ 
State agree tiial enemy 
traffic on the roads attacked 
has been disrupted. How- 
ever, they point out that the 
enemy uses less than 15. per 
cent of the available road 
capacity, is constantly ex- 
• panding ■ that capacity 
through new roads and by- 
passes, and our air strikes 
do not block but only delay 
traffic. 

Besides blocking the 
roads, our bombing destroys 
material in transit on them. 
JCS/MACV and 6SD/C1A 
agree that we destroy 12 per 
cent to. 14 per cent of Hie 
trucks observed moving 
through Laos and 20 per 
cent to 35 per cent of the 

total flow of supplies in 
Laos. To MACV/JCS, the 
material destroyed cannot 
be replaced so that our air 
effort denies it to the 
VC/NVA forces in South 
Vietnam. In complete disa- 
greement, OSD and CIA 
find that the enemy needs 
in SVN (10 to 15 trucks of 
supplies per day) are so 
small and his supply of war 
material so large that.- the. 
enemy can replace his losses 
easily, increase his traffic 
flows slightly, and get 
through as much supplies to 
SVN as he wants to in spite 
of the bombing. 

PUE-NOVEMBElt 

CAMPAIGN 

Prior to November, 1068, 
we bombed in southern 
North Vietnam as well as 
Laos. The MACV/JCS 
find that this campaign re- 
duced the flow of supplies 
into Laos greatly and that 
this flow increased 'greatly 
after the bombing hall. The 
OSD/C1A agree that traffic 
followed this pattern, but 
argue that it was caused by 
normal seasonal weather 
changes, not our bombing 
policy. Comparing 1907 
traffic to 1908 traffic, they 
find that prior to the bomb- 
ing halt, 1968’s supply 
throughout was higher than 
I967’s and that, after the 
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CAMPAIGN 

All agencies agree that 
Chinese and Soviet aid has 
provided almost all the war 
material used by Hanoi. 
However, OSli/Cl A and 
MACV/JCS disagree over 
whether the flow of aid 
could be reduced enough to 
make a difference in South 
‘Vietnam. If all. imports by 
^sea were denied and land 
routes through Laos and 
Cambodia attacked vigorous- 
ly, the MACV/JCS find that 
NVN .. could not obtain 
enough war supplies to con- 
tinue. In total disagreement, 
OSD and CIA believe that 
the overland routes from 
China alone could provide 
NVN' enough material to 
carry on. even with an un- 
limited bombing campaign. 


A guide to the abrevialiovs 
and terms in the text follows, 
in their order of appearance: 

D r y — D e rn erratic Reptt bli e 
of Vietnam (North Vietnam).- 

NVA — North VieMamcse. 

Army. - = 

GVN — Government of Viet- 
nam (South Vietnam). 

VC — Vietcong: 

■RVNAF— Republic of Viet- 
nam Armed Forces (South 
Vietnamese forces). 

SVN— South Vietnam. 

MACV— Military Assistance 
Command Vietnam , (L.S. 
headquarters). 

RF and PF — - R e q i o na\ 
Forces and Popular Forces 
(South Vietnamese local de- 
fense militia). 

NLF — National Liberation 
Front (The Vietcong political 
organization). 

Hamlet rating C — Moder- 
ately secure. 

Hoa Hao — South Vietnam- 
ese religious sect. 

Cao Dai — Another religi- 
ous sect. - 

CJ.NCPA C — Commander-in- 
CIi ief Pacif ic. 

JCS — Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

' OSD — Office of- the Secre- 
tary of Defense. ' ' 

USG — V.S. government.' . 

A" IE — National Intelligence 
Estimate. 

D I A — Defense l ntellig ev e e 
Agency. 

KIA — Kited' in action. 

ARVN — Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam (South 
Vietnamese army). 

DMZ — Demilitarized .teme.' 

EA — East Asia (desk of 
State Department). 

INK — intelligence and Re- 
search (division of Slate 
Department. 

II ES — Hamlet. Evaluation 
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NVN-. — North Vietnam, 
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BARRE, VT. < 

TIMES-ARGUS 

E - 12,353 

APR 2 5 1972 

Can’t Justify Bombing ' j 

If reports published in Newsweek are true, then i 
the Nixon administration is even more guilty of ] ' 
misleading the American public than at first 
believed. \ 

Those reports say the Nixon administration in 1 
1969 ordered a secret appraisal on the effective- 1 
: ness of bombing of North Vietnam. j 

The result of that appraisal — stamped secret ; 
the State Department wrote the bombing ! 
bad plainly not ‘“paralyzed” Hanoi ; the Defense De- i 
partment pointed out the bombing only seemed to 1 
to have rallied the people behind Hanoi ; the Central 
Intelligence^Agency concluded “the air warUH^not- 
seriously affect the flow of men and supplies to 
Communist forces in Laos and South Vietnam. Nor 
did it significantly erode North Vietnam’s military 
defense capability or Hanoi’s determination to per- 
sist in the war.” 

On the basis, of those conclusions, how in heav- j 
on’s name 'can the Nixon administration possibly ; 

. justify bombing North Vietnam in April of 1972. " 

^ We are bombing towns and villages in South Vie 
j narn off the face of the map now to “save” them. 
i Are we going to do the same with all of Norl 
i Vietnam to “win” the war?— KLR 
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: L.A. Times/Wash. Post News Service 

Washington — President Nixon received ‘'profound- 
ly different” judgments from key government agencies 
at the start of his administration concerning die state 
of the war an Vietnam. 

This is disclosed in the summary of a survey 
ordered by the President on Jan. 21, 1969, the day 
after his inauguration. The study was National Se- 
curity Study Memorandum No. 1, assembled by the 
National Security Council staff, headed by presidential 
adviser Henry A. Kissinger. Several reporters and pub- 
lications liave obtained copies. 

Some of the findings shed light on war action now 
unfolding, but one of the most striking disclosures is 
the evidence the study contains of great splits inside 
the federal bureaucracy and how those divergent view- ■ 
points were extended from the Johnson into the Nixon 
! administration. 

In one group, more optimistic and hawkish, were 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the U.S. command in Saigon, 
the commander in chief of Pacific forces and the U.S. 
Embassy in Vietnam, headed by Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker. That group was often in conflict with 
a second group composed of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Shite Department and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. — — — 

T7Jxon r s subsequent actions in Vietnam have been - 
more in accord with the pessimists’ assessments in the" 
study, although his public explanations have reflected 
more of what the optimists were saying in 1969. 

Although the summary discloses sharp disagree- 
ments three years ago on the effectiveness of U.S. 
bombing of North Vietnam, the current situation in 
Vietnam is much different; and U.S. airpower is being 
applied in different ways. It is officially reasoned that 
bombing is potentially more effective now because the 
big, conventional battles being fought need large 
quantities of fuel and ammunition to be sustained for 
more than a few weeks. 

The summary outlines sharp disagreements over 
the fighting capabilities of Saigon’s forces and the 
effectiveness of U.S. bombing. The document also 
seems to make clear that it was from Defense Secre- ■ 
tary laird’s office that the suggestion came, early in 
1969, to cut U.S. forces while modernizing those of 
South Vietnam. 

On the military situation, the document makes 
these points: 

« The Pentagon believed that there was “fat” in 
U.S. force levels that could be cut back safely without 
affecting combat capabilities. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the U.S. command disputed that. | 

V e The Command and the Joint Chiefs “believe ] 



o 

that a vigorous bombing campaign could choke off 
enough supplies to Hanoi to make her stop fighting, 
while OSD [Office of the Secretary of Defense] and 
CIA see North Vietnam continuing the struggle even 
against unlimited bombing.” 

• The Joint Chiefs estimated 41,000 enemy troops 
were killed in 1968 by B-52s, but the Pentagon esti- 
mate was about 9,000. The Pentagon took a more 
skeptical view of the B-52s effectiveness against in- 
filtration routes and base camps. 

• Concerning destruction of supples on the trails 
leading south, the summary disclosed a Pentagon/ 
CIA belief that, although many enemy supplies and 
trucks were knocked out, the enemy needs were “so 
small and his supply of war material so large that the 
enemy can replace his losses easily . . .” 

• As the U.S. was evolving a plan to turn over 
fighting to the South Vietnamese, Saigon’s troops were 
deserting at an annual rate of 34 per cent of their 
strength, equal to about one divisiion a month. 

• There was agreement in early 1969 on one 
point: The South Vietnamese “could not, either now 
or even when fully modernized, handle both the Viet 
Cong and a sizeable level of North Vietnamese forces 

, without U.S. combat support in the form of air. heli- 
copters, artillery, logistics and some ground forces.” 

® The U.S. diplomatic and military missions in 
Saigon were supported by the Joint Chiefs in the view 
that “at the present time, the security situation is 
better than at any time” since 1961. The missions 
saw a “dramatic change in the security situation,” as- 
serting that Saigon controlled three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation. The Defense Department felt that the align- 
ment of the rural population had not altered since 
1962, with some 5,000,000 loyal to Saigon and nearly 
3,000,000 to the Viet Cong. 

The summary said that one set of agencies per- 
ceived a “high probability” of Success for the Saigon 
regime despite its shortcomings and therefore argued 
for “more of the same,” which meant “gradual U.S. 
pressure and wholehearted U.S. support.” The State 
and Defense Departments and the CIA asserted, an 
contrast, that Saigon “had failed in the countryside,” 
adding, according to the summary, “We may even be 
overextended in the rural areas and open to a damag- 
ing Viet Cong counter-attack.” 

Kissinger apparently posed 28 questions about the 
war and the bombing. They sought to determine the 
ability of the enemy forces to continue fighting and to 
keen up their flow of materiel to the battle areas. 
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Pressure on U.S. Productivity 


J The ability of the United 
tates to, m££L JdlO-_increasinjL_ 
/ competiti on, 

f tion* in the battle for world mar- 
'Yets, is under more and more 
pressure all the time. 

In recent years, productivi- 
, ty has taken a negative trend. 

* The emphasis has been on more 
leisure, more pay for fewer 
■ hours, and less production on the 
‘ part of each employe in ex- 
1 change for the amount he re- 
ceives for each hour worked. 

| Quality of the output has 
come under severe question al- 
so. Dependability of the products 
is only part of it; while we for- 
merly could claim we were first . 
; with the best, companies in oth- 
: er nations have made superior 
products they never would have 
tried before — and have undersold 
us. 

In a recent Gallup pole, most 
' adults participating said they be- 
lieved U.S. workers are not pro- 
ducing as much as they could, 
each day they work. 

; And a majority of skilled and 
unskilled manual workers 
agreed. 

To sum it up, our workers 
i could produce more and better 
manufactured goods, but they 
’ are not doing it. % 

i 

i The drop in productivity is 
j tied directly to the erosion of the 
i belief in validity of the work eth- 
ic. Too many persons now ridi- 
cule the value of work in forma- 
1 tion and maintaining of national 
I chctrHctcr. 

I President Richard M. Nixon 
told industrial leaders in Febru- 
ary that they were going to have 
to make some difficult decisions, 


and that the nation must “learn 
once again to compete in the ‘ 
world.” The only way ’to com- 
pete, he said, “is on the basis of 
our own productivity.” 

The Nixon administration is 
endeavoring through many kinds 
of measures to restore our com- 
petitive standing. It will be a 
long pull, and not an easy one. 

Where will the motivation be , 
found? Newsweek magazine, in k 
an article on productivity drop, : 
quotes two men high in govern- j 
ment. _ ; 

JRichard Helms. CIA direc- \ 
torTwhen askecr^MtfTSmn^ wor- , 
ries more about possible slippage 1 
in the U.S.- diplomatic or military 
positions, answered: 

“I worry more about our 
economic position. If we can't 
hack it economically, we’re not 
going to hack it any way.” 

Secretary of Commerce 
Peter C. Peterson, on the same ; 
subject, commented: 

"It is bard for any country 
without economic strength to 
have any political influence." 

Thus our trade standing goes - 
hand in hand with our total 
standing in the world. And if we 
lose economically, we lose dip- j' 
lomatically and in all other ways, j 

What many citizens fail to 
realize also is that our position 
in world markets is tied inextri- 
cably to our domestic economy. 

It bears directly on the number 
of jobs available in the U.S.; the* 
amount of pay — and yes, the 
amount of time free from the job 1 
for leisure. 

The challenge is clear. It can . 
be met— but only by will trans- ; 
lated into action. • 
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The missing MIRY ; 

By Herbert Scoville Jr. 


The Soviet MIRV threat is a classic ex- 
ample of the misuse of intelligence to pro- 
mote vast expenditures for new weapons. 
(MIRVs are multiple missile warheads which 
can be aimed at separate targets.) Three 
years after the first cries of alarm over an 
imminent Soviet MIRV capability, defense 
officials are now only saying that the Rus- 
sians have the necessary technological base 
to develop MIRVs. 

In 1969, the danger of a first strike against 
our Minuteman ICBMs from the large Soviet 
SS-9 missiles armed with MIRVs was used 
to justify going ahead with the Safeguard 
ABM. Then, President Nixon referred to 
Russian tests since 1963 of triplet reentry 
vehicles (MRVs) with a “footprint’’ or im- 
pact pattern which could be made to match 
the layout of three Minuteman silos. This 
same song was repeated for two years when- 
ever the' Red menace was needed to pry 
loose from reluctant congressmen money for 
new weapons. 

In 1971, however, a leak to the press at 
last gave the public an inside view of the 
validity of DOD “interpretations.’’ Analysis 
of the Soviet MRV tests did not substantiate 
the theory that the impact patterns of the 
triplet warheads could be varied, i.e., the 
“footprint” could not be changed to step ac- 
curately on more than one pattern of 
Minuteman silos. This less fearsome inter- 
pretation was held, it seems, by most intel- 
ligence analysts from the beginning. Our 
previous policies had been based on an im- 
probable “worst case analysis." In his 
February, 1972, report to Congress, Secre- 
tary of Defense Laird conceded that the 
Russians have probably not yet tested a 
MIRV system and that there had been no 
new tests of even an MRV system for the 
SS-9 since the fall of 1970. 

One might have thought that this was the 
end of the MRV and its “footprint.” After 
all, the U.S. has had MRVs on its Polaris 
missiles since 1962, and they are not first- 
strike weapons. But no, on March 6, speak- 
ing to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Secre- 
tary Laird reported that the Russians were 
deploying about 100 missiles with MRVs (no 
mention of this was made three weeks 
earlier to the more savvy congressional 
committees). When queried by the press, he 
played down the difference between MRVs 
and MIRVs, implied that this was unim- 
portant semantics, and again gave the im- 
pression that the Russians could vary the 


“footprint” of their MRVs. Thus, the fears 
of the public, unfamiliar with details of the' 
past history, were once again aroused by the 
MRV threat. 

However, two weeks later, on March 21, 
Dr. Foster, the top Pentagon weapons scien- 
tist, reporting to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, reversed the field once again. 
The lack of even MRV tests since 1970 now 
suggests to Dr. Foster that the Russians 
may have canceled or curtailed the SS-9 
triplet program, possibly in favor of a new 
missile which has not even yet been tested 
for the first time. If this is true, a Soviet 
first-strike threat against Minuteman is 
delayed (Dr. Foster mentioned early 1980’s 
or beyond) — or postponed indefinitely since 
it was recently reported that the Soviets had 
not initiated any construction of new silos 
for more than six months. 

So goes the MIRV threat — first you see 
it in all its fearsome trappings, then as you 
dig deeper it fades into the future. Now it 
recedes to the ’80’s. Certainly, as President 
Nixon says, the Russians have the techno- 
logical base to develop MIRVs if they choose 
to move in that direction and if they are 
not prevented by an arms limitation agree- 
ment. (Strangely, the administration has 
never made a serious effort to control MIRVs 
at SALT). But today there is no concrete 
evidence that the Russians are far down the 
MIRV road. Although they could start test- 
ing tomorrow, it would be several years 
before they had a fully developed MIRV and 
many more before they could deploy a sys- 
tem that could threaten our Minuteman 
deterrent. 

Meanwhile the public has been the victim 
of a hoax, fed by a blatant misuse of intelli- 
gence designed to scare it into approval of 
large new weapons programs. Not only does 
this result in a waste of billions of dollars, 
but it frequently leads to a decrease in se- 
curity because we buy weapons designed 
against the wrong threat. We are seeing to- 
day a repetition of the same tactics in the 
request for nearly one billion dollars for a 
new missile submarine— ULMS, when even 
the nature of the danger to the present 
Polaris-Poseidon system is unknown. The 
time has come for honesty in our national 
security programs as well as in our national 
political structure. 

Mr. Scoville is former deputy director 

of the CIA and assistant director of the 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
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Bargaining Gains Hinted 

Nixon Halves Rate of Troop Withdrawal From Vietnam, 
Sets J uly 1 Ceiling of 49,000 ; Bombing Will Continue ■ 


By Routin’ Keatley 

Htaff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

WASHINGTON— President Nixon slowed the 
rate of U.S. troop withdrawals from South Viet- 
nam and promised that America “will not be 
defeated" in the long war there. 

He also vowed that “we will never surren- 
der” the Saigon government to its Communist 
foes, who, he said, seek "a victory they cannot 
be allowed to win.” 

Mr. Nixon’s nationally televised talk was 
tough, full of scorn for Hanoi’s breaking of al- 
leged agreements with the U.S. in mounting its 
present invasion. But the impact was softened 
considerably by senior White House advisor 
Henry Kissinger in a press briefing just before 
; the President spoke. He hinted broadly that 
! major negotiating gains may come soon in 
Paris, and suggested, without quite saying, 
that his secret Moscow visit last weekend is 
' mainly responsible for his cautious optimism. 

President Nixon announced that 20,000 more 
American soliders will ■ be withdrawn from 
South Vietnam by July 1, bringing down the 
new troop ceiling to 49,000 men. This is about 
half the withdrawal rate of the past six 
months. He didn’t say when or whether he will 
announce another troop withdrawal, however. 

The President also said negotiators of both 
sides will return to the Paris peace talks 
today; Hanoi Politburo member Le Due Tho, 
in fact, is reported en route to Paris for the ne- 
gotiations. This senior official generally is 
present whenever. North Vietnam has major 
proposals to announce. 

But Mr. Nixon said he has ordered Ameri- 
can air and naval attacks against North Viet- 
nam to continue until the offensive is stopped. 

Kissinger’s Comments Cited 

Only one paragraph of Mr. Nixon’s other- 
wise tough speech dealt with his hopes for the 
peace talks, but this left open the possibility 
that important progress may come soon. “We 
are resuming the Paris talks with the firm ex- 
pectation that productive talks leading to rapid 
progress will follow through all available chan- 
' ncls," he said. He listed getting the Communist 
Invasion halted and negotiating a return of U.S. 
war prisoners as the first two items of busi- 
ness. 

This lone upbeat reference was strength- 
ened by Mr. Kissinger’s comments. He said the 


U.S. “will see fairly rapidly” whether or not 
Hanoi will respond positively to some "very 
precise propositions” the American team will 
outline today. The first American demand, he 
said, is that the three North Vietnamese divi- 
sions that crossed the so-called Demilitarized 
Zone dividing the two Vietnams go home again. 
However, he didn’t say that other Hanoi troops 
also would have to be withdrawn in order to 
advance peace prospects and get a halt to U.S. 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

The senior White House aide was cagey 
about just what he and Soviet Communist 
Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev discussed over 
the weekend, But he left the clear impression 
that Vietnam was a major topic, and that Rus- 
sian leaders assured him Hanoi has some seri- 
ous proposals to make in Paris. Mr. Kissinger 
did say flatly that he didn't have any direct 
meetings with North Vietnamese negotiators in 
Moscow, or elsewhere, in recent days. 

The presidential adviser also sounded hope- 
ful about tho wide variety of other subjects 
currently being negotiated by U.S. and Russian 
officials. These include talks about arms con- j 
trol, trade, lend-Iease repayments, European 
security, shipping and other matters. 

"All negotiations are on course,” Mr. Kis- 
singer said, stressing that all “received addi- 
tional impetus” as a result of his Moscow visit. 
He singled out the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks, called SALT, for special mention. How- 
ever, he didn’t give any specific information 
about expected terms of the agreement. He did 
say a treaty is expected during, or before, Mr. 
Nixon’s visit to Moscow starting May 22. 

But the Nixon rh.etoric dealt more with 
threat than promise, in sharp contrast to the 
statements of his closest adviser on national 
security matters. 

The President called the current offensive 
“naked and unprovoked aggression” by North 
Vietnam that will be thwarted by allied forces. 
He promised that U.S. ground forces won't be 
returned to the battlefield but also vowed that 
“essential” American air strikes will continue 
indefinitely. “They won't stop until that inva- 
sion stops,” Mr. Nixon stated flatly. 

He also was critical of Communist tactics. 
The President said they have failed to win pop- 
ular support among the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple. He also cited the senior U.S. military man 
in South Vietnam, Gen. Abrams, as stating 


Hanoi cannot win militarily against Saigon'S 
improving army. Although the general pre- 
dicted Saigon will lose some battles during 
the coming weeks of hard fighting, he claimed 
the South Vietnam army is fighting “cour- 
ageously.” 

Thus, Mr. Nixon concluded, the Comrau 
nists’ “one remaining hope is to win in the Con 
gress of the United States, and among the peo 
pie of the United States, the victory they can 
not win among the people of South Vietnam, o: 
on the battlefield of South Vietnam.”. But i 
Democratic dove-3 and other war opponent; 
here force the U.S. to end support of Saigon, hi 
warned, "it would be an invitation for thi 
mighty to prey on the weak all around tin 
world.” 

Both Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger argui 
that U.S. ■ credibility is involved in Vietnam 
and that honoring past American pledges then 
is directly related to the prospects for broadei 
world peace. 

Argument Is Opposed 

This argument isn’t accepted by many wai 
foes, including some Democratic candidate; 
for the presidential nomination. Because thi 
troop withdrawal rate has been slowed, am 
bombing North Vietnam will continue, it seem; 
certain they will be sharply critical of this lat 
est presidential speech on the war. 

Yet Mr. Nixon may bo able to claim somi 
politically helpful progress toward peace sooi 
if the hints about Paris negotiations are cor 
rect. Mr. Kissinger said he expects to knov 
soon whether Hanoi has serious proposals ti 
offer; he declined to give a schedule but sail 
Communist intentions should be known befori 
Mr. Nixon begins his Moscow visit. 

Mr. Kissinger wouldn’t say anything abou 
possible future troop withdrawals. .Earlier, Mr 
Nixon had indicated that a so-called residua 
force of some 25,000 to 35,000 men would be lef 
in South. Vietnam until Hanoi releases U.S 
prisoners. His aide refused to say last night i 
that is, in fact, the eventual goal. 
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Gravel 
Tells New 
Secrets 

BY PHILIP WARDEN 


J [Chicsao Tribune Press Service] 

, WASHINGTON, April 25 - 
;Sen. Mike Gravel [D,, Alaska] 
today accused President Nixon 
,of possible “malfeasance, in of- 
fice” for not conducting the 
Viet Nam war the way some 
advisers recommended. 

Gravel defied federal classi- 
fied document laws and Senate 
.rules to' divulge, partly on the 
Senate; floor and pattly at a 
press conference, some of the 
contents' of a _ 1969 National 
Security Council study memo- 
jandum on Viet Nam.> 

; There were no tears in Gra- 
vel’s eyes today. On the night 
i last summer when he read por- 
tions of the secret • Pentagon 
papers on Viet Nam, Gravel 
cried. 

Senate OK Denied 

* 

; Gravel first attempted today 
to induce the Senate to allow 
him to publish the near-500- 
page memorandum in the Con- 
gressional Record. He asked 
the unanimous consent of the 
four senators in the chamber. 
Sen. Robert P. Griffin [R. 
Mich.], the acting minority 
leader, objected. 

Gravel then asked unanimous 
consent to make a speech quot- 
ing portions of the secret 
memorandum. Again Griffin 
objected. Gravel proceeded to 
read his speech, including 
quotations direct from the 
memorandum. Griffin listened 
but did not voice new objec- 
tions. 

Gravel told, newsmen he ob ; 
tained the secret document in 
Pecember. He . said it was 
“classified secret.”. j ! 


Fear of Damage ? 

' Asked why he thought Griffin 
objected to his reading it into 
the Congressional Record, 
Gravel replied: 

“I think he blocked for very 
partisan reasons. I think they 
know— and they’ve been told by 
the White House— that this is 
probably the most damaging 
piece of evidence and informa- 
tion and facts against Richard 
^Nixon since he’s taken office, 
“And it shows in my mind— 
and I think that will be the 
judgment of the American peo- 
ple to make, but I won’t use 
the word— but I think some 
could construe this as malfea- 
sance in office.” 

Gravel charged that the Pres- 
ident refused to accept the opin- 
ion of the Ce ntral. I ntelligence 
Agency and the Defense De- 
partment that daily bombing of 
North Vietnamese targets would 
fail to achieve its objective. 

A Strategic Error 
The new bombing of the 
North ordered by the President 
to stop the current Communist 
drive into South Viet Nam and 
breaking off of peace negotia- 
tions in Paris, Gravel said, 
“has forced the offensive now 
taking place.” 

“The President had only one 
concern,” Gravel told the Sen- 
ate. “The one, foremost con- 
cern of all was to save face.” 

Gravel said hundreds of thou- 
; sands of men have died as. a 
: result of the President’s desire 
I to save face. 

“It is reminiscent of some of 
. the dictators and monarchs of 
; i the past,” he said. 

; Gravel has reserved 15 min- 
!i utes of time in the Senate for 
i ] Thursday in a new attempt to 
.print the complete text of the 

1969 memorandum in the Con- 
1 gressional Record. 

Gravel asked Sen. William 
Fulbright [D.,Ark], chairman 
i of the Foreign Relations Com- 
; mittee, to call a meeting of his 
• committee so Gravel could get 
1 the committee to print the doc- 
ument and thereby circumvent 
, Griffin. , Fulbright reportedly 
, rejected Gravel’s proposal. 

Gravel said he would not call 
his subcommittee on public 
buildings and grounds into ex- 
traordinary session, as he did 
when . he wanted congressional ; 


immunity so he could declas- 
sify the Pentagon papers and 
make them public last summer. 

Onfy Course Open 
. “I have legal problems,” he 
explained, saying these were 
mostly his case before the 
United States Supreme Court 
connected with the release of 
the Pentagon papers and his 
. claim to immunity. 

Gravel told the press con- 
ference that once the Presi- 
dent renewed the bombing of 
North Viet Nam and termi- 
nated the Paris peace talks, 
North Viet Nam had to start a 
;ncw offensive. 

i “They could only undertake 

the offensiv<Tbeqause they had 
nothing to lose,” Gravel said. 
“It would take a fool not to 
come to the same conclusion.” 

Altho there was talk of pos- 
sible censure of Gravel for 
violating both the classified 
documents laws and Senate, 
rules, Sen. William B. Saxbe 
I; [R., Ohio], an advocate of 
; censure, said he doubted 
whether such a move would 
be attempted. He speculated 
. that a censure move would 
| be defeated on a straight party- 
line vote. 

“Gravel is not the most im- 
portant thing, even tho he 
might disagree,” Saxbe said in 
an interview. “The most im- 
portant thing is to get the Sen- 
ate to police its membership.” 

At the State Department to- 
day, a spokesman said Gravel’s 
criticism of the renewed bomb- 
ing in North Viet Nam was not 
valid because the present mili- 
tary stiuation differs substan- 
tially from the situation three 
i years ago when the National 
j Security Council memorandum 
was prepared. 

“What the North Vietnamese ; 
Army has faced us with is j 
something quite different from 
what was essentially 'small - 1 
scale, guerrilla warfare,” 
Charles W. Bray, a State De- 
partment press officer said. 

Bray also noted that judg- 
ments regarding the effective- 
ness of air bombing in the past j 
have been “mixed and not 
categorical.” 

By using -more conventional 
combat devices, including 
tanks, heavy artillery and 
ground-to : air anti-aircraft 


rockets, the North Vietnamese 
are now presenting “individual 
targets which were rarely avail- 
able in earlier years,” Bray 
said. • J 

The North Vietnamese, he ; 
commented, are much more 
heavily dependent on logistic 
and re-supply operations, 
“which by their very nature are 
accessible to retaliation from 
the air.” .... • 4 
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WASHINGTON, April 25 — Senator Mike Gravel (D-Alaska) defied President Nixon 
today and read on the U.S. Senate floor portions of a secret White House memo which 
explodes as a hoax Nixon’s so-called “peace plan” that won him election in 1968. 

However, Senate minority whip, _ 

The memo says that the CIA and 


Robert Griffin (R-Mich) franti- 
cally maneuvered to gag Gravel 
from inserting the full text of the 
memo in the Congressional Re- 
cord. 

The memo, written by Nixon’s 
adviser, Henry Kissinger, and 
titled “Responses to-National Se- 
curity Study Memorandum 1” 
(NSSM-1) was completed in Feb- 
ruary, 1969. 

•The memo told Nixon that it 
would take 8.5 to 13.4 years to 
complete “pacification” of South 
Vietnam and that liberation forces 
wele capable of outlasting U.S. 
aggression indefinitely. 

No U.S. victory seen 

The report said, in no uncertain 
terms, that the U.S. could not win 
a military victory, nor could it 
win a political victory. 

It said that South Vietnamese 
armed forces “could not either 
now or even when fully modern- 
ized handle both the VC and a size- 
able level of NVA (North Vietna- 
mese Army) forces without U.S. 
combat support in the form ofair, 
helicopters, artillery logistics and 
some ground forces.” 

The South Vietnamese faced “sev- 
ere motivation, leadership and de- 
sertion problems” and had an an- 
nual desertion rate of 54 percent 
of their strength, the memo de- 
clared. 

Press shown memo 

Gravel displayed the book length 
memo to reporters at a Senate 
press conference but he refrained 
from releasing the full document, 
explaining that Nixon supporters 
are threatening to censure him 
for his bold action. 

He vowed, nevertheless, to re- 
lease “every stitch of paper I 
have” so that the American peo- 
ple can judge the facts for them- 
selves. 


Defense Department had told Ni-' 
xon in 1969 that his Vietnamization 
policy would never work, that 
U.S. saturation bombings of civi- 
lian populations was futile, that 
the South Vietnamese population 
would never be pacified, short of 
total annihilation carried out over 
more than a decade, and that the 
South Vietnamese puppet govern- 
ment is “chancy at best.” 

The Washington Post devoted 
two full pages and two columns 
on its front page to reprinting 
vast portions of the memo, in 
defiance of an executive order 
which establishes the system of 
government classification of doc- 
uments. 

The Senate floor was all but 
deserted but the galleries were 
jammed with citizens, including 
reporters, as Sen. Griffin, his 
voice cold with fury, threatened 
to call the Senate into closed 
session to keep the American 
people from learning the contents 
of the memo. 

But Gravel read portions of 
the document anyway. The peo- 
ple, he charged, “now know that 
he, President Nixon, never had 
a plan to end the war. Instead 
he adopted a. policy that would 
indefinitely maintain the Ameri- 
can military presence in Viet- 
nam . . . and the result is now 
clear for all to see, with the 
war raging at a level as intense 
and as destructive as any time 
before.” 

Gravel accused Nixon of “com- 
mitting genocide in Vietnam.” 

“The consequences of his pol- 
icy will be the killing and maim- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings,” he told reporters. 
Nixon intention exposed 
Gravel said that a study of the 
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no time after taking office did 
Richard Nixon consider serious- 
ly getting out of Vietnam or of 
negotiating with the North- Viet- 
namese for an end to the war.” 

- Instead of accepting the “pes- 
simistic” conclusions of the CIA 
reported in the memo, Nixon, he 
said, “ignored NSSM-l’s evalua- 
tion and persisted in the funda- 
mental policies of his predeces- 
sor-propping up our client re- 
gime inSaigon; 

“In spite of the heaviest bomb- 
ing campaign in history conduct- 
ed upon Laos and the Ho Chi 
Minh trail, the Communist side 
has been able to mount a mas- 
sive new offensive ...” 

Bombing held vain 

Gravel quoted a section of the 
memo in which civilian experts 
in the Pentagon informed Nixon 
that “the external supply require- 
ments VC/NVA (Vietcong/North 
Vietnam Army) forces in South 
Vietnam are so small . . . that it 
is unlikely any air interdiction 
campaign can reduce it below 
the required levels ... the en- 
emy can continue to push suffi- 
cient supplies through.” 

The State Department intelli- 
gence wing is recorded as stat- 
ing, ‘‘Our interdiction efforts in 
Laos do not appear to have weak- 
ened in any major way Commu- 
nist capabilities to wage an ag- 
gressive and piotracted cam-' 
paign in South Vietnam. . .” 

And the CIA added glumly, 
“Almost four years of air war 

in North Vietnam have shown— 
as did the Korean war— that al- 
though air strikes will, destroy 
. . . they cannot successfully in- 
terdict the flow of supplies.” 

The portions of the memo re- 
printed by the Washington Post 
reveal that Nixon was , told by 


continued 
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Secretary of Defense that it 
would take at least “33.4 years 
of U.S. pacification” to crush the 
liberation forces in South Viet- 
nam. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
are described as “the optimists” 
of Nixon’s inner circle, said it 
would take only 8.3 years to 
“pacify” the 4.15 million Viet- 
namese living in liberated zones. 

The Office of the Secretary of 
Defense conceded optimistically 
that 50 percent of the population 
“is subject to significant VC 
presence and influence.” 

The INR— Intelligence and Re- 
search Division of the State De- 
partment-declared, “Our best 
estimate is that the VC have a 
significant effect on at least two 
thirds of the rural population.” 

Yet despite this proof of over- 
whelming support for the libera- 
tion movement among the South 
Vietnamese masses, the memo 
concludes, “The policy implica- 
tions of this view are more of 
the same, gradual U.S. pressure 
and wholehearted U.S. support” 
for the continuation of the war. 

Kissinger also hailed the Phoe- 
nix Program as “long overdue 
and potentially very valuable.” 

He added, “In 1968, 15,776 ? 

members of the Vietcong infra- 
structure were neutralized, 87.1 
percent of whom were low level 
functionaries. Anti-VCI (Vietcong 
Infrastructure) operations showed 
major improvements but did not 
seriously harm the VCI. 
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Edward W. O'Brien 


Soviet spying 



WASHINGTON — It’s not fashionable any 
longer to apply the term “Cold War” to the 
competition between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Semantics aside, 
the two super-powers 
are in fact in a great 
struggle for what 
each considers to be 
stakes of the highest 
value. Tangled 
though the Vietnam 
war ijssues are, one 
issue surely is the fu- 
ture role of Washing- 
ton and Moscow in 
the future of South- 
east Asia. 

In other parts of 
the world, the strug- 
gle takes varied 
forms, one of them O’Brien 

being the collection of information — or, 
bluntly, espionage. It is for this purpose that 
American taxpayers appropriate hundreds of 
million^ of dollars annually to the Central In- 
t e 1 1 i g e n c e Agency and possibly larger 
a m o u n t s to military intelligence organiza- 


tions. 

A few years ago, the CIA was a high-priori- 
ty target in this count# of many Leftists, 
who said the United States should not soiHts 
hands on dirty tricks against the Kremlin. 


RECENTLY, DOMESTIC ATTACKS on the 
; CIA have subsided, partly because of its dis- 
' creet and 1 effective director, Richard Heims, 
who has succeeded in disarming most con- 
gressional critics of CIA by informing them 
honestly and fully about his agency’s findings 
, and conclusions. 

How about the other side? 

'■ As often happens in such matters, little has 
: been said publicly in the United States about 
Russian espionage operations except for an 
occasional brief headline when the FBI 
V, catches a Soviet agent in the act. 

Now the Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee has published a priceless tool for any 
American with a serious interest in Soviet in- 
■■■ telligence and /security operations. 



unmasked 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE BOOK is a 289- 
page list and summary of published materi- 
als about achievements of Soviet intelligence 
agencies. The notable aspect of all this is 
that most of the materials were published in 
and by the Soviet itself, in books, magazines, 
and newspapers. 

Until eight years ago, tbe Russians main- 
tained their traditional policy of silence abrnit 
their espionage activities. Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, for example, declared in 1962 
that the Soviet was not engaging in espionage ! 
because it did not intend to attack anyone 
and therefore did not need such information. 

But on Sept. 4, 1964, the Senate study 
states, “the Soviet Union did a dramatic re- 
versal, and since then there has been a spate 
of articles and books extolling the Soviet in- 
telligence and /security services and creating 
a new pantheon of heroes — the staunch pro- 
tectors of the fledgling Communist regime of 
the 1918-1921 period and the intrepid intelli- 
gence operatives spying abroad during the in- 
ter-war period at great personal sacrifice and 
danger for the Soviet fatherland.” 

THE FIRST OF THE NEW heroes was 
Richard Sorge, who spied brilliantly for the 
Soviet in Tokyo just before and during World 
War II. He was discovered, tortured, and ex- 
ecuted by the Japanese in 1944. 

Once the publicity barrier was down, many 
other spie,s were deified. Rudolf Abel, who 
was convicted in New York in 1957 and later 
sent back to Moscow in a prisoner exchange, 
was glorified as another Sorge by the KGB, 
the Soviet security service. 

“The admission to the Soviet people that 
the KGB — long portrayed to them as an in- 
ternal, defensive arm of the state — does in 
fact engage in peacetime spying abroad wa,s 
even more dramatic than the revelations of 
the activities of military intelligence,” The 
Senate study said. 

Some of the Soviet books and articles are 
available in E n g 1 i s h translation from the 
Commerce Department’s Joint Publication* 
Research Service here. Even the brief de- 
scriptions in the Senate compilation provide a 
rare glimpse into an obscure side of the all 
too real world. 
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THE. TALK OF THE TOW 


S Studies 

a recent Tuesday evening, we 
O spent an hour in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria listening 
to graduate students, lecturers, pro- 
fessors, and an assortment of scholars 
and specialists unwind from a day’s 
work. It was the end of the second 

day of the twenty-fourth annual meet- „ T . . , , 

mg of the Association for Asian stud- _ ,, r , . U, 

headquarters J - ln East - Wcst rclanon8 at Cheyney 


hourhon-and-water, and, glass in hand, 
walked around, either listening to what 
people were saying or talking to them 
ourself. The first man we went up to 
was a short, middle-aged American 
who was sitting at a table in the vicinity 
of the stage, seemingly engrossed in 
the music. He was a Bostonian, he told 
us, who had studied at the University 


ics — -with headquarters in Ann Ar- 
bor — and more than half of the two 
thousand conferees were relaxing at a 
reception after spending the day in such 
seminars as “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes: Symposium on Interpreting 
the Meiji Restoration,” “Continuity 
and Change in Princely India,” “Lu 
Hsun: The Man, the Artist, and His 
Ambiguities,” “Judicial Conscience in 
Modern Japan,” “Wang Yang-Ming 
(1472-1529): In Commemoration of 
the 500th Anniversary of His Birth,” 
and “Yogacara Buddhism.” 

When we got there, at about five- 
thirty, the ballroom was teeming with 
white Americans (who were easily in 
the majority), a handful of black 
Americans, and a liberal sprinkling of 


Cheyney 
State College, in Pennsylvania. 

“What instrument is that?” we 
asked. 

“A koto,” he replied. “It belongs 
to a large family of traditional Jap- 
anese stringed instruments, one of 
which is the samisen — considerably 
smaller.” 

“Good music,” wc observed. 

“Exquisite,” he replied. “You know, 
I adore Orientals, feel very much at 
home in their company, and am just 
as fond of their culture. I even took up 
karate. Not to use it, mind you — or, at 
least, I hope I’ll never have to— but to 
keep in touch with the Oriental spirit 
and sensibility.” 

We told the professor that the meet- 


Indians, Burmese, and other Asians. 
At the center of the large stage that if 
a fixture of the ballroom was an elfin 


. . T _ T ing seemed remarkably well attended 

Chinese, Rdpnos, Koreans, Japanese, anJ askcd ]lim wilat had brought so 

many people out. 

“All sorts of things,” he said. 

T , , T , , “There are some people here looking 

young Japanese lady— I usako \ oshida, for jobs> some looking to change j obs , 

we learned — plucking i..., 

classical Japanese 


some looking for intellectual rejuvena- 
tion, some just looking for old friends, 
and some, like me, hoping to meet 
scholars whose work we’ve 
admired. You might even 
find people from the federal 

government here. Take the 
on the stage but Miss Yo- C . LA .__ thcy have an intcr . 

shula and her instrument. est jn what gocs on here.” 


music 

from a long stringed in- 
strument, whose ends 
were resting on wooden 
horses covered with red 
cloth. There was nothing 


She had on a sea-green 
kimono with a broad gold- 
colored obi; her hair was piled high in 
what looked like a spiral of buns; and 
her feet were shod in a pair of wooden 
clogs. Miss Yoshida was treated as a 
pleasant background to the evening, 
her music competing with the babble 
of chatter, though in her demureness, 
the delicacy of the sounds she brought 


Scholarly ?” we asked. 

“Sure, scholarly — why 
not? Some of my best friends 
are in the C.I.A.” 

At this point, seeking to 
broaden our acquaintance, 
we turned to a man standing 
nearby, who may or may not 
have overheard the conver- 
sation. We hadn’t broad- 
ened things very much, it 


he was wearing a black suit and a 
narrow, red-and-gray striped tic, and 
under tortoiseshell glasses was the 
gentlest pair of eyes we had seen that 
day. We asked him what he did for 
the C.I.A., and he said he was a 
China-studies specialist, doing research 
and analysis in the Agency’s geography 
department. He had been there since 

the end of the Second World War, 
after he came back from New Guinea, 
the Philippines, and Japan, where he 
had served in the armed forces. 

“What is the C.I.A.’s interest in this 
meeting 


from the instrument, and the economy 

of her physical stature she quite domi- "'” c j out> for therc on the 

nated the stage. man’s lapel badge, along 

So as not to look too much a stran- n . )me 
ger in all this FAPRmWSfJ 
phere, we went over to a bar, bought a 


with hi 


we asked. 

“This is where you find the best 
minds in Asian studies,” he replied. 
“7 hey are my brethren. From time to 
i time, We have to get in touch with 
them to find out what the new fron- 
tiers in research are. In our business, 
accuracy is the name of the game. We 
can’t afford not to keep up with what’s 
going on.” 

We said “Fair enough,” thanked 
him, and moved on. 

; Sauntering in the direction of Miss 
! Yoshida, who, we had noticed, was 
taking a breather at a table near the 
stage, we passed two happy-go-lucky- 
looking young men in crumpled sports 
jackets, battered old suede boots, and 
collars open at- the neck — a uniform 
identifying them as graduate students. 
“Why are all the attractive girls in 
South Asian studies?” one of the young 
men said. The other laughed before he • 
answered, and we didn’t wait to hear 
what he said. 

Next, we overheard a fragment of 
another conversation, among a nearby 
foursome consisting of a Japanese, 
an Indian, and two white Americans. 
One of the Americans was saying, 
“Did you see all those professors run- 
ning around with their bright graduate 
students in tow? I hear the job pick- 
.ings are slim this year. In 
fact, they seem to be getting 
slimmer every year. A few 
years ago, there was a great 
demand for Asian scholars, 
but apparently that was in 
anticipation of the postwar 
baby boom, and the boom has 
trailed off now, leaving 
smaller classes and a surplus 


- • <«p t a »> A smaner classes ana a sur| 

TP‘d^RDP8k-Oa499ROO1OO61'Qi0O(I§A!):es teachers/ 
nan in his early fifties, 


Miss Yoshida smiled mod- 

cst, y at 

at her table a"nd introduced 
ourself. She seemed to be in 
her early thirties, and her 
mouth and eyes were lovely 
- - and expressive. She told 11s 

she was not in Asian Studies but was 
appearing at the reception under the 
auspices of the Japan Society. We 
asked what siie had been playing, and 
y she said, “A number of modern and 
\traditional Japanese pieces.” She hand- 
ed us the program of a recital she had 
grven at Carnegie Hall last November, 
along with Sumiko Murashima, a 
young Japanese soprano. Most of the 
pieces she was playing at .the reception 
wer^on the program, she said. 

We chatted next with a tall, be- 

'5 . 

spectacled, clerical-looking man, who, 
indeed, turned out to be a Presbyterian 
minister, and also the Southeast Asia 
specialist at Illinois College, in Jack- 
sonville. He had returned a while ago 
■ from Cilia ng Mai, Thailand, where, 
he said, lie had done community-de- 
velopment work for more than twenty 
years. We asked him what had brought 
him back to the States after a lifetime 
in the East. 


ase 
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“Success,” he said. “I worked my- 
self out of a job.” 

“Is that success? ” we asked. 

“For me it .is,” he replied. “As a 
foreigner in community-development 
work, you are not doing very well if 
the local people can’t get along without 
you after a reasonable time. You are 
expected to train them to the point 
where they will literally take over your 
job” . 

We headed for an exit, slowing 
down to follow a conversation be- 
tween a couple walking alongside us — a 
smiling, open-faced Chinese girl and 
a short white American with a tooth- 
brush mustache and a pair of granny 
glasses. 

“I’ve about had it,” the man said to 
the girl. “The first day was great, but 
around about now I just want to go 
home. I’m tired of running around 
talking to people.” 

• “Ah,” the girl said, smiling. “You 
miss your wife, perhaps?” 

“No, I don’t miss my wife,” he re- 
plied. “As a matter of fact, my books 
are what I miss. I’m dying to get back 
to them.” 
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CIA Latitude 


Flabbergasting 

■ Fiscal conservatives and no-nonsense 
leaders such as the late Sen. Robert A. 
Taft would be utterly flabbergasted to 
learn that a free-wheeling agency within 
the United States government i9 permit- 
ted to spend untold millions in tax funds 
with only minimal accountability to Con- 
gress. ' 

But that is precisely the case. The 
Central Intelligence Agency, which is 
waging its own war against undefined 
enemies in Laos, has a secret budget and 
a high disdain for the legislative branch 
of government. , 

Early in tho year it was disclosed that 
funds voted the Agency for International 
'Development have been diverted to the 
CIA for use in its Laotian war. The 
disclosure had the side effect of discred- 
iting much of the fine work of AID in 
extending technical assistance to the peo- 
ple of other lands. Because of the appar- 
ent tie to the CIA, AID now operates in 
the same suspicious light that falls upon 
government-sponsored radio stations that 
are nothing more than CIA espionage 
tools. 

There may be some relief from the 
excesses of America's best publicized! 
secret agency. Sen. John Sherman Coop- 
er, R-Ky., has offered a bill which would 
oblige the CIA to provide congressional 
committees realing with foreign policy 
the same information and assessments it 
now releases only to the White House. 

The CIA presently briefs Congress, but 
only when it has White House authoriza- 
tion to do so. It is an understandable 
suspicion, under the circumstances, that 
the CIA's machinations, usually involving 
the military and political affairs of other 
nations, are undertaken in giddy and 
irresponsible fashion. Most of us, given 
millions of dollars to play with, would be 
giddy and irresponsible. 

Curiously, the CIA has never played a 
decisive role in any American diplomatic 
achievement. On the other hand 1 , it has 
figured prominently in several embar- 
rassments to the nation. It ought to be 
abolished. If congressional timidity pre- 
vents abolition, it should be restricted to 
certain well-defined work, with full ac- 
countability to Congress. 

The people are rapidly losing their 
taste for the cloak-and-dagger skulldug- 
gery of Cold War diplomacy, and the 
Cooper bill might be a good means of 
getting this Information to the CIA. 
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10 YEARS FOR 
ASSY MAN 




By JAMES ALLAH and PETER THORNTON 


A £4,000-A-YEAR British Embassy cypher 
clerk, who was said to have turned 
Russian spy for fear of blackmail over his inno- 
cent relationship with a married woman, was 
sentenced at the Old Bailey yesterday to, 10 
years’ imprisonment. 

The clerk, Leonard Michael Hinchliffe, 39, who 
had been stationed at Khartoum and Algiers, pleaded 
guilty to four charges under the Official Secrets Act of 
communicating docu- 
ments. 


British Embassy staff from 
photographs. IIo agreed to 
supply papers. Future meet- 
ings- were ararnged. 

Hinchliffe’s position as head 
of the registry, or archivist, , 
made him an ideal recruit for 
the Russians. j 

He had access to and control 
over secret documents passing ' 
through the embassy and super- 
vision of cypher machines. He 
was responsible for making up. 
and opening the diplomatic bag 
and had custody of cypher keys 
and codes. 

Hinchliffe told Andre the 
name of the cypher machine, 
jio provided a section of the 
i cyoimr key used to decode a 
telegram 1 from the Foreign Office 
to the embassy, plus a section 


named the agents he had been 
in contact with. The Attorney- 
General said this would g<> a 
long way to preventing further 
damage to State security. 


Gregarious man 
Throughout the period 


of 


Passing sentence, Lord 
Widgery, the Lord Chiet 
Justice, said to him : “ There 
is no doubt that there is no 
motive other than plain greed. 
You sold your country s 
secrets at a time when you 
were in a position of trust. 

He added : “I' shall make a 
substantial reduction in the sen- 
tence you would otherwise have 
got on account of the fact that 
you have confessed voluntarily 
and at a time when, had you not 
confessed, you might well have 
been free for a long time, if not 
for ever. 

“I also take note of the fact 
that you were not politically 
motivated. You did not, there- 
fore, give your contact the best 
material available to you. but 
material of a lower grade. 


Because there was _ a risk of 
pregnancy complications, Mrs 
Hinchliffe returned home for the 
birth of the child, which arrived 
In March, 1069. 


Bus driver’s son 


The platonic friendship be- 
tween tall, bearded Leonard 
Hinchliffe, son of a Liverpool 
bus driver, and another British 
Embassy official's wife became a 
talking point in the tightly-knit 
diplomatic circle in Khartoum, 
the Sudanese capital. 

The friendship had begun 
goon after his arrival in Khar- 
toum in 1968 as he struggled to 
overcome the mental torment of 
the death of. his 10-month-old 
son, Nicholas. The boy had died 


Mental distress 


While. Hinchliffe was suffering 
much mental distress and confu- 
sion of mind his woman friend 
comforted him. They were fre- 
quently together, but there was 
no infidelity. 


When his wife returned, still 
suffering from post-natal depres- 
sion, he told her about the 
friendship and said the woman 
had been responsible for helping 
him back to normal. Hinchliffe 
suggested his wife should be 
grateful for that, but instead it 
made her feel " a bitter sense 
of her own inadequacy.” 

Though it took some time for 
the Hinchliffes to re-establish a 
close relationship they did so. 
Mrs Hinchliffe said it was the 
happiest time of their lives. 

One day in July, 1970, five 
months after he had last seen 
the woman, a Soviet agent tele- 
phoned to ask him: “ Does your 
wife know about your mistress? ” 

Hinchliffe replied that she 
did. But the KGB agent said: 

We can always suggest there 
was more to it.” 

Afraid that the Russians 
would carry out their threat to 
approach his wife and destroy 
their happiness,- he agreed to 


of plain text and part of the 
coded text. 

Sir Peter said: “It is difficult 
to accept that he could not have 
appreciated what he had done 
and the value of the information 
he had supplied. 

“Rut whether he did or not. 
by studying the material he had 
given the Russians, they could 
not only learn the content of the 
telegram, but they would also 
be able to determine the type 
of cypher used, how to identity 
it in. other cypher telegrams 
and .how the cypher system 
works. 

“He bad; given the Russians 
valuable material which must 
cause serious injury^ to the in- 
terests of the State. 

Other documents, though of a 
less serious nature, were handed 
over. 

Tn July, 1970, he returned to 
Britain on leave, lie went to 
Northwick Park station, near 
Harrow, With a copy of Fundi 
under his arm. A Russian agent 
approached him and asked: 
“Can you direct me to Alex- 
andra Tark 7 ” Hinchliffe re- 
plied: “I don’t know. I have 
i list come back from the Sitdail. 
This was a password amlU|£ 
Russian handed over £1,000 m 
£5 notes. . 

Hinchliffe returned do the 
Sudan two months >^- r and 
carried on as a Russian agent.. 


i nrouKiiuui, ; — . 

his espionage activities he went 
uinsusoected by colleagues at 
the embassy or by other mem- 
bers of the British community. 
To them he was a well-liked 
and gregarious man w.ho took 
a prominent part in social me. 

He was the leading man in 
the Khartoum theatrical com- 
nany, translated plays for it 
from French, wrote a Christmas 
pantomime and Appeared on 
local television. 

He was a member of the old 
Sudan Club where he fre- 
quently dropped in for a Jonn 
Collins cocktail. 

At weekends he would borrow 
thq- embassy LandRovcr and 
drive off with his wife and child- 
en for a camping trip. Known 
to his friends as Mike, he was 
regarded as a smart dresser who 
led-, a normal family life. 


‘ Very friendly ” 


Paid £3,000 


son, Nicholas. The boy had died I “ ee ‘ t thc a gen t, who was called 
in his arms oil the voyage out , An j r ^ ne £t day at the Blue 

Nile cinema. 


and was buried at sea. 

According to Sir Eewyn Jones, 
Q C, defending, . “ this dreadful 
experience had a totally disturb- 
ing affect on him.” He and his. 
wife, Patricia Anne, now 37, de- 


More meetings 


Sir Peter Rawiinson. QC, 
Attorney-General, prosecuting, 


Tn a period of nine months 
Hinchliffe was paid nearly 
£3,000 by the Russians. When 
he - was posted to Algiers last 
June he was to have continued 
spying. 

But, according to a statement 
ho made to the police, he de- 
cided to break with p the 
Russians. Hinchliffe conressed 
to the British ambassador in 
Algiers. Mr Ronald Burroughs, 
and flew to London ; to be 
arrested by . Scotland Yard 
Special Branch officers. . 

He made a full 
identified the documents he had 
to the Russians _ ami 


The Very Rev. Patrick Blair; 
'formerly honorary chaplain to | 
the British Embassy in Khar- i 
toum, said: “I though he was a 
very friendly person. 

“His main interest appeared 
to be in acting and writing. I 
think he was writing a nove. 
But he never discussed his work 
at the embassy.” 

When he first arrived his dis- 
tinguished appearance led many, 
people to mistake him for a 
senior embassy official. 

' As a member of the Sudan 
Club, commented: “When he 
first came in I thought he must 
be a new first secretary at least. 
Then they told me he was a 
grade 10 clerk and I couldnt 
believe it.” 

Hinchcliffe’s wife was in court 
throughout the hearing. She said 
afterwards: “Naturally I will 
stand by my husband and wait 
for him! I aman glad the night- 
mare, is, oyer.”,,, 

The Hinchcliffe’s ' have three 
children, a boy aged 12 and two 
daughters, 11 and 2. 


wife, Patricia Anne, now 3/, fle- a no i uey -v><j r. , r-- ----- • 

cided that thc bes AptfarftyedsFopaReltearset 2003/12/03 HfcSfcl 

to have another child. hffe was asked to identity 


given 
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Heroin Makers’ 


Supplies Reduced 

By ARNOLD ABRAMS 
Miami Hcrald-Nswsday Wire 
VIENTIANE, Laos — ' 
American-directed 'teams of 
native spies are being staked 
along the mountain trails of 
northern Laos as part of a $1 
million campaign to stop the 
opium traffic from the opium 
fields of Laos, Thailand and 
Burma. • > 

The anti-drug campaign is 
being, waged by a task' force 
that includes a narcotics at- 
tache from the American Em- 
bassy here and at least 10 
U.S. Customs officers who 
act as advisers to local au- 
thorities at border crossings 
and airport facilities. Embas- 
sy officials say they harbor 
no illusion about stopping 
■the flow of narcotics from-, 
the jungle area known as the 
“golden triangle.” ' 

“ONLY A TOOL would say 
we’ll be able to do that, ,f one 
American said. "But if we 
can reduce the traffic and 
cause some opium dealers 
some trouble, we’ll be doing 
something.” 

Some experts believe that 
Vientiane and Bangkok, the 
capital of Thailand, now rank 
as the' world’s largest pro-, 
ducers of heroin, an opium 
derivative, and provide most 
of the heroin used by Ameri- 
can servicemen in Vietnam. 

Little of the traffic from 
the golden triangle gets to 
the United States, federal of- 
ficials say, but that could 
change. “As we cut off other 
sources (such as Turkey), the 
triangle is a ready-made 
source of opium,” said Rob- 
ert Nickoloff, action regional 
director of the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs. “It’s just a matter of 
developing the trade routes." 


As part of the campaign, 
spy teams of Lao tribesmen 
trained by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency are providing 
authorities here with infor- 
mation about drug-smuggling 
routes and the location of 
narcotics refineries. That in- 
formation has led to a series 
of ambushes against drug- 
hauling convoys and raids on 
two large refineries. • 

IN BAN Houei Sai, a nar- 
cotics traffic center about 
225 miles north yrest of Viet- 
niane, ■ a refinery was de-' 
stroyed by a mysterious fire 
last year, and last month a 
raid by Lao police netted 
large amounts of chemicals 
and semirefined heroin. 
American involvement in 
both actions was said to be 
significant. 

The teams have conducted 
more traditional spy work, 
infiltrating South China’s 
Yunan province to spy on 
Chinese political and military 
activities. The Nixon Admin- 
istration ordered those oper- 
ations stopped 'last summer. 
‘■‘They (the spies) are well 
trained for reconnaissance 
work,” one high-ranking 
source said. "It makes no dif- 
ference whether they are 
gathering intelligence ■ on 
drug traffic within Laos or 
military traffic outside it." 

Despite the successes of 
the spy teams, here remain 
huge obstacles to the success 
of the American anti-drug 
campaign. One is the involve- 
ment of high-ranking Lao 
military and government offi- 
cials in drug traffic, . Laos’ 
“Mr. Big” allegedly is Ouan 
Rathikoun, a former army 
chief of staff, but many 
prominent figures still in of- 
fice also have a hand in the 
action. 


■i 


TIIE VICE president of the 
National Assembly, for ex- 
ample, recently wad ^topped 
by airport police in . Paris 
with-a suitcase full of heroin. 
For political reasons, French 
authorities released the Lao- 
tian official, who claimed he 
had been framed. Knowl- 
edgeable observers here were 
certain, however, tlia.t it was 
less a matter of framing than 
a bribe backfiring. 

Another obstacle is the 
fact that opium is the stuff of 
life for the fiercely indepen- 
dent mountain folk of east- 
ern Burma and. northern 
Thailand, who grow most of 
the opium that passes 
through Laos. It is their prin- 
cipal cash crop and is used in 
trade for household and farm 
utensils, salt, kerosene and 
silver for ornamentation. 
Opium profits buy modern 
weapons — automatic rifles; 
grenade launchers, machine 
guns 
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Radio stations deceived Am 


•. Robert White's artifcle on 
I Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty was inter- 
esting, and his advocacy of 
. continued funding for the 
I stations on the basis of 
; g o o d programming and 
large audiences is under- 
| standable, but there are 
: questions m ore profound 
that need to be asked. 

Integrity of government in 
[ dealing with its citizens is 
also at stake, as well as the 
more practical diplomatic 
; problem posed by Ameri- 
: can installations in friend- 
ly foreign nations promot- 
i n g anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

; The prime grievance we all 
, should have against RFE 
and RL stems from their 
long deception of the 
American people, For more 
than 20 years the opera- 
tions were billed as volun- 
tary enterprises supported 
by the contributions of 
, Americans. Advertising, 
particularly by RFE, was 
always urgently directed 
toward Americans to help 
bring "truth" to the pris- 
oners of communism. 

. Both organizations were 
set up as corporations with 
■ b i g - n a m e Americans on 
their letterheads as a blind 
, to hide their true source of 
support. And while the 
deception was an open 
Secret among well-in- 
formed people, the conspir- 
acy of political silence was 
total until Sen. Case dis- 
closed their CIA funding. 

Another part of . the decep- 
tion has been the use of 
prominent American trav- 
elers and scholars behind 
the Iron Curtain as inform- 
ants for RFE and RL. Many 
f. such trips, supposedly in- 
v nocent of espionage, were 
sponsored by and paid for 
from CIA funds, using RFE 
and RL as fronts for peo- 
1 pie doing "research . ,f 

f . A good deal of the scholar- 
ship and research gener- 
ated in support of RFE and 


RL has always been CIA- 
funded. I suppose that 
many of the people who 
performed the tasks were 
not fully aware of the iden- . 
l tity of their sponsors. 

It is these peripheral ac- 
tivities of RFE and RL I 
believe to be the most cor- 
rupting, because they 
i strike at the very root of 
intellectual integrity. 

It may be true, as White 
says, that RFE and RL 
have large followings be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, but 
they are not the only for- 
eign broadcasters to the 
Communist world, nor are 
they necessarily the best. 
&BC certainly was, and I 

hope still is, .extremely , 
effective. . 

Another difficulty with 
the two stations, now that I 
their cover has been 
"blown," is that they are 
official foreign installa- 
tions disturbing to the po- 
litical sovereignty of the i 
host nations. When the 
pretense could be main- 
tained that RFE and RL 
were private and not relat- 
ed to the U.S. government, 
host nations could ignore 
Soviet protests. This they 
now will find difficult. 

RFE and RL are headquar- 
tered in Munich, but some 
of their transmitters are 
located in places other 
than West Germany. Flow 
can such countries openly 
accommodate those broad- 
cast facilities, which are 
so unremittingly hostile to 
Soviet interests? 

How would we feel if the 
Soviets had a series of 
powerful transmitters in 
Mexico, spill ingSoviet 
propaganda into the Unit- , 


ed States? Can West Ger- 
many now continue to 
permit thos§ troublesome 
installations to remain 
within its borders when 
the West German govern- 
ment is trying to heal 
some of the wounds of 
World War II? Surely So- 
viet negotiators have a 
good argument in dealing 
with German officials. 

I hold no brief for the So- 
viet paranoia about free 
circulation of news, but I 
think that justification of 
the expense of maintain- 
ing RFE and RL is pretLy 
shaky, both in the light of 
past ineffectiveness in al- 
tering Soviet policy and in 
the light of present availa- 
bility of a great many pro- 
grams from the radio sta- 
tions of other nations, in- 
cluding our own Voice of 
America— Ervin J. Gaines, 
director, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 

Editor's note: Dr. Gaines 
was on the administrative 
staff of Radio Liberty 
from 1952 to 1954. 
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By KATHY LILLY 

The pain of President John 
F. Kennedy’s * assassination 
has been dulled for most 
Americans, but not for Dr. 

, Cyril Wecht, who believes a 
' well-financed right wing 
group and the CIA were in- 
, volved in a death plot. 

D r. Wecht, Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh) coroner 
and a well-known forensic 
pathologist, (a, doctor who ap- 
plies medicine to the law) 
with a long list of credntials, 
says scientific evidence clear- 
ly shows Lee Harvey Oswald 
did not act alone in killing 
Kennedy. 

“Based on scientific study, 

, T know Lee Harvey Oswald 
was^not a sole assassin,” Dr. 
Wecht told the Beacon Jour- 
nal in an interview. 

“My own theory — not 
based on science — is that I 
think there are two possibili- 
ties not necessarily exclusive 
of each other . . . Some ultra 
right wing group fearful, of 
the President’s actions, philo- 
\ sophies and motives — and I 
believe the CIA was in- 
volved.” 

! DR. WECHT was ih Akron 
Saturday to address 130 mem- 
bers of the Ohio Osteopathic 
Medical Assistants Associa- 
tion, meeting at Hilton Inn 
i West for an annual conven- 
tion. (Dr. -Wecht is a medical 
doctor). 

“I am not consumed with 
my investigation, I don’t have 
the time. And I’m not plan- 
ning to write a book. But I in- 
tend to keep on pursuing this 
because I’m deeply disturbed 
that or ganized bodies (like 
■ the American Academy of Fo- 
rensic Science of which he is 
immediate past president) 
have been ignored. 

“I’m disturbed that the 
American public has been 
deceived and that we’re treat- 
• ed like children. 


“I want to try to get to the 
heart of these inconsistencies 
(in the Warren Commission 
report and other documents) 
and see if we can come up 
with a truthful report.”’ 

So far, he says, the govern- 
ment won’t let him. 

ALL THE autopsy reports, 
photographs and other scien- 
tific documents were given to 
Kennedy’s widow', who gave 
them as a private gift to the 
National Archives with the 
stipulation that after five 
years (which expired last 
Fall) experts in the field with 
historical or scientific inter- 
ests could examine the ma- 
terial. , 

Dr. Wecht asked the admin- 
istrator, Burke Marshall, ' 
Dean of Yale University Law 
School, for permission several 
months ago and still hasn't 
gotten an asnwer. . 

“The only one who has re- 
ceived permission is a urolog- 
ist — a kidney specialist. He 
(the specialist) previously 
wrote three articles agreeing 
with the Warren Commission 
report. I had written about it 
and criticized it. 

“Marshall’s reasons ace be- 
cause the government is tear- 
ful. They know 1 there are 
parts of the investigation that 
are contradictory, incomplete 

and inadequate. I have some- 
what of a reputation in this 
field. I couldn’t make some- 
thing that isn't there,” said 
Dr. Wecht. 


DR. WECHT grows more 
intense as he becomes in- 
volved in explaining the con- 
tradictions. His brow wrin- 
kled, his arms gesturing, his 
voice takes on a note of an- 
ger #nd incredulity. 

“Lee Harvey Oswald w'as 


of Hie President. The Zapru- 
der film clearly shows when 
the President is struck he 
slumps backward to the left.' 
He goes immediately back- 
ward. 

“Anyone who knows any- 
thing about this sort of tiling 
would know this just could 
not happen. A high velocity 
rifle like Oswald used would 
have a tremendous impact. 

“The grassy knoll in front 
to the right of the President 
would “account for this physi- 
cal move,” he ^aid. 

The film, made by Abra- 
ham Zapruder, an amateur, 
was the most accurate film- 
ing of the shooting. Zapruder 
sold it to Life magazine 
■- whic used Dr. Wecht as a 
consultant on it. 


DR, WECHT said the film 
disputes the single bullet 
theory of the Warren Com- 
mission. 

“The single bullet theory — 

I call it the ‘magic bullet 
theory’ — is that the shot 
struck the President in the 
back, re-entered (Texas) Gov. 

John Connally’s back, went 
through the front of his chest, 
through the right wrist and 
lodged in his left thigh. 

“Tire bullet alleged to have, 
done all this was not found 
until several hours later. A 
janitor in the basement of the 
hospital claims he found the 
bullet on a stretcher. They 
deduced it was from Connally , ,. , , ,, . 

and had fallen from his J 

thigh,” said Dr. .Wecht. 

“That type of bullet, in its 
pristine state, weighs from 
161 to 161.51 grains. The bul- 
let found weighed 159 grains. 

It had only lost a total of 2.5 
grains. 

“X-rays showed it left par-’ 
tides in four different loca- 
tions — Kennedy's and Con- 
naily's chest, and Connally’s 
wrist and thigh. It shattered 


; then extensively fractured 
large bone in the wrist. 

“It (the buliet) also shows! 
practically no deformity or] 
mutilation at all. A bullet 

It 

" simply would not do that' 
■without deformity, mutilation 
'and some loss of substance,” 
said Dr. Wecht. 

'DR. WECHT said he testi- 
fied about his findings at a 
hearing in a Washington, 
D. C. federal court in 1969, 
when New Orleans District 
Attorney Jim Garrison was 
asking to see the National Ar- 
chives evidence. 

The judge agreed to his re- 
quest but government apjjeals 
kept the material from being 
seen before tire Clay Shaw 
trial began. 

“I have been consulting 
with Garrison, but didn’t tes- 
. tify because I couldn't review 
the material and because the 
trial was coming on more like 
a circus than a real court- 
room action,” he said. 

■ He said the government 
doesn’t want the material 
seen by an expert like him- 
self qualified to testify in 
court (a forensic pathologist) 
because “if you don’t buy the 
single bullet theory you can’t 
buy that Lee Haivey Oswald 
was a sole assassin.” 

He said the Zapruder film, \ 
reviewed by the FBI and Ko- ■; 
dak Laboratories, showed Os- • 
wald would have had time to 


DR. WECHT also said the' 
-left side of the President’s 
brain was never examined to 
determine if there was anoth- 
er bullet or fragment. 

“There’s no question in my 
niind any testimony in even a 
routine murder case based on 
that sort: of partial examina- 
tion would be stricken,” he 
said. 


, , . , . , . , ... a rib in Connally’s chest and 
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Dr. Wecht said Dallas Pa- 0 f record — when even the President's visit — a rou* 

trolman J. D. Tippett, who ■ an orc j inar y tourist who lost tine measure.” 

was killed by Oswald, was , . , 

not in his assigned area when his P a f P or ‘ would have to go Dr. Wecht also is president 
he was killed and had . not through endless red tape. of the American College of 

been ordered to the scene "And he was on the CIA' Legal Medicine, is on the fac- 

where he found Oswald, nor payroll at some time,” said ulty of the University of Pitts- 

had he called in to report he Dr. Wecht. ‘‘Yet, with this burgh School of Medicine and-' 

■was leaving his assigned , sort of record no one both- is on the Duquesne University 

area> I ered to check him out before Research Law staff. i 

. ‘‘When J. D. Tippett pulled 
up, Oswald knew something , 
was amiss. He shot first be- j 
cause he was about to be 
gunned down. 

“Oswald was not a sole as- 
sassin. There’s no question 
that’s why he was shot. Jack 

Ruby finished the job that i 

J. D. Tippett was assigned,” 

Dr. Wecht said. , 

HE SAID Oswald was a 
double agent and probably a 
triple agent who had defected 
to Russia, deserting the Ma 
nines, and had married a Rus- 
sian whose unde was a high 
ranking officer in the Russian 
secret police. 

“Yet Oswald got permission 
to return to the U. S. in a 
matter of days — with that 
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By S. L. A. Marshall, 

Brig. Gen (ret.) 

Times/Post News Service 

, ; IN HIS WELL-POLISHED MEMOIR, 
"Swords' and Plowshares,” Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor sees the murder of for- 
mer South Vietnamese President Ngo 
Dinh Diem and his brother, Ngo Dinh ■ 
Nhu, as a monstrous blunder in the' 
Vietnam War, bringing about political 
confusion that vastly prolonged the 
struggle. 

1 Though one might answer such a theo- 
ry in the words of the French diplomat 
who said that it is an idle exercise in 
history to speculate on what might have 
happened had that which happened not 
f happened, the Taylor opinion stays no 
less weighty in the aftermath of the mil- 
itary coup and the killings. Taylor be- 
came ambassador to Saigon and had to 
cope with the consequent chaos. 

As he correctly puts it,' the inexcusa- 
ble mistake of all who c o n s pi r e d to 
overthrow Diem was that they had 
.planned nothing better to replace him. 
t , The passions and attitudes of that 
‘summer nine years ago almost inevita- 
bly generated a Violent climax. Diem 
was under heavy fire. He was being vi- 
ciously assailed by the American press 
in Saigon, who waged their vendetta be- 
cause Diem scorned them and they 
were being starved of news; - . 

Public opinion in the United States, 
seeing Diem as.a lesser evil, vented its 
rage against Nhu because of his oppres- 
sion of the Buddhists led by Tri Quang, 
-who was just another Vietnamese rack- 
eteer in a saffron robe. The self-immo- 
lation- of several Buddhist monks in pro- 
test against Nhu’s measures also served 

■ to fire American emotion. Though Tay- 
lor indicates that Tri Quang had con- 

‘ drived these sacrifices to topple Diem, 
Madame Nhu, already an object of par- 

■ ticular loathing to the American press, 

, , intensified the get-Diem movement by 


referring to them as "barbecues.” 
Thus, in the summer of 1963, several of- 
ficial statements came out of Washing- 
ton that seemed clearly to signal that 
the U.S. government would welcome the 
ruination of Diem. 

Gen. Taylor’s freshly minted memoir 
lifts the lid on that subject more than a 
little. On Aug. 24, when he was chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, there 
came to his desk a U.S. State Depart- 
ment action paper already cleared and 
cabled to the embassy in Saigon. What 
he read alarmed Taylor as it did other 
defense principals. ' 

The authors of the already cabled in- 
struction were Undersecretary of State 
W. Averell Harriman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Roger H i 1 s m a n and a 
White House staffer, Michael Forrestah 
They had cleared their paper with Un- 
dersecretary of State George Ball while 
he was playing golf and with the late 
President Kennedy via telephone, which 
signifies mainly that the clearers gave 
only passing attention to a major and 
convulsive change in American policy. 

Significantly, the paper had not been 
cleared with Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, who was not anti-Diem, or the 
Centra l Intelligen ce Agency or the De- 
partment of DefenSST 
The sense of the paper sent to the new 
ambassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, was 
that the United States would no longer 
tolerate the presence of brother Nhu in 
the Saigon government. Dien^, however, 
‘must be given a chance to get rid of 
Nhu. At the same time, Lodge was to in- 
form key South Vietnamese generals 
about this change in the U.S. position. 
Not only that, but if at any point the 
generals decided to get rid of President 
Diem, they were told the United States 
would directly support their action. 

So what was in essence this instruc- 
tion to the ambassador? Only a twisted 
mind would see it other than as a li- 
cense for the South Vietnamese military 


to form a cabal to gun down Diem and 
Nhu with the approval of the United 
States. 

* Inside official U-S. circles there was 
no protest against the course so definite- 
ly set forth. Some of those directly con- 
cerned such as Taylor might in their 
own minds question the wisdom of the 
instruction or policy shift. But none said 
clearly: “What we propose to do is im- 
moral. It is beneath the dignity of the 
United States that we as a government 
would conspire to political assassina- 
tion. My conscience won’t take it. So I 
will turn in my suit.” One by one the 
principals fell in line with what had be- 
come, if by default, White House policy. 
In the end, the deed was done. 

Be it said in favor of the Vietnamese 
military brass that they were more 
loath to b e c o m e the executioners of 
Diem, and Nhu than were U.S. generals 
and diplomats. 

Taylor, however, in noting the inci- 
dent, writes: "I know of no evidence of 
direct American participation in the 
coup and certainly of none in the assas- 
sination.” V . 

, - j .--.-..I ru Oju** 
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Percy on ABM and SST 


WASHINGTON— A Tribune editorial 
[April 7] entitled “Secrets of the CIA,” 
unintentionally misrepresented my posi- 
tion on two issues, the supersonic trans- 
port and the antiballistic missile sys- 
tem. The editorial stated that: “He 
[Percy] confessed to voting wrong on 
the supersonic transport and the anti- 
ballistic defense system, both of which 
he opposed, stating that he had been 
misled by ‘fallacious’ information.” 

At no time have J ever said that I 
regretted my opposition to the . SST or 
the ABM. I opposed -the Sentinel [ABM] 
system proposed by the Johnson ad- 
ministration for reasons later substan- 
tiated by the Nixon administration. I 
have consistently opposed expansion, of 
the Safeguard IABMJ system so long as 
any reasonable chance existed of 
achieving an enforceable nuclear arms 
reduction agreement with the Soviet 
Union. 


m me nearing to which your edi 
torial referred, I compl imented the 



• 4 Wei 

• my votes on ffie' Amt ell 'WrWch' ] 
stand behind. s 


I also said at the CIA hearings that 
the SST offered another example of the 
necessity of senators having adequate 
backup information prior to votes. With- 
out such information, I originally sup- 
ported the SST, After additional inten- 
sive study, however, I concluded it was 
not a viable project economically and 
reflected distorted priorities. Conse- 
quently, I helped lead the fight against 
continued federal funding of the SST 
in lfi70 and 1971. 



‘■c 

/ 


i 

\ 

\ 


I 
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My office has received several in- : 
quiries on this editorial. I hope this let- 
ter will clarify any questions that may 
have been raised in your readers 1 j 
minds. Charles H. Percy i 

United States Senator l 
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By Arnold Abrnm$ 

Chronicle Foreign Service 

! Vientiane, Laos 

American-directed spy- 
teams, which used to con- 
duct reconnaissance mis- 
sions in southern China, 
have turned their atten- 
tion to a new target: 
opium traffic in northern 
Laos. 

The teams, trained and 
supported by the Central In- 
telligence Agency, are pro- 
viding authorities here with, 
information about drug - 
smuggling ■ routes and the lo- 
cation of narcotics refin- 
eries. 

The results of such efforts, 
according to well - informed 
sources, have included a sc- 
ries of ambushes against 
drug - hauling convoys, and 
raids on two large refin- 
eries. 

Although still reluctant to 
provide detailed informa- 
tion, American officials are 
more willing to discuss the 
teams’ new missions than 
their old ones, which in- 
volved Infiltrating south 
China’s Yunnan province to 
spy on Chinese military and 
political activities. 

The Nixon Administration 
ordered those operations 
stopped last summer. 

The teams, consisting of 
native hill tribesmen, oper- 
ate from CIA outposts in 
northern Laos. “They are 



provides transport routes for 
opium harvested in the 
“golden triangle” — a 
heavily jungled area where 
the borders of Burma, Laos 1 
and Thailand converge. 

Spy teams and CIA - 
trained guerrilla units now 
are being staked along rug- 
ged mountain trails tradi- 
tionally used by mule and 
coolie convoys to haul poppy 
produce down through Laos. 
A major target area is Ban 
Houei Sai, a narcotics traffic 
center about 225 miles north- 
west of Vientiane. 

One refinery there was de- 
stroyed by a mysterious lire 
last year; more recently, a 
March raid by Lao police 
netted large amounts o f 
chemicals and semi - refined 
heroin. American involve- 
ment in both moves report- 
edly was significant. 

Such missions are part of. 
an anti - drug campaign in 
Laos by a task force from 
several U.S. government 
agencies. 

Key force members in- 
clude a narcotics attache in . 
the American embassy and 
at least ten U.S. customs of- 
ficers acting as advisers to 
local authorities at border 
crossings and airport facili- 
ties. 


says one American. “But if ' 
we can reduce the traffic, 
and cause opium dealers 
some trouble, we’ll be doing 
something." 

A major obstacle remains 
the involvement of high 
ranking Lao military and 
government officials in drug 
traffic. This country’s “Mr. 
Big” allegedly is Ouan Ra- 
thikoun, former 1 army chief 
of staff, but many prominent 
figures still in their posts' 
also have a hand in the ac- 
tion. 

The vice president of 
Laos’ National Assembly, 
for example, recently was 
caught by airport police in 
Paris with a suitcase fullof 
heroin. 


Hie American campaign, 
well - trained for reconnaiss- in which Lap officials were 
ance work,” says one liigh - pressured last fall to pass 
ranking source. “It makes their country’s first anti - 
no difference whether they drug laws, will cost close to 
are gathering intelligence on million. Nevertheless, 
drug traffic within Laos or em bassy officials say they 
military traffic outside it.” harbor no illusions about 
In addition to being a ma- stopping narcotics traffic 
jor source of opium grown here. 

by hill tribesmen, this land- “Only a fool would say 
locked mountain kingdom we -j] he able to do that,” 
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Bring The CIA To Heel 

Although Congress -iri the foreign aid 
authorization bill signed earlier this year im- 
posed some controls over the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the free wheeling CIA still 
operates without much accountability to the 
legislative branch of government. Its budget 
remains secret. And only last month a study 
by the General Accounting revealed that 
Agency for International Development funds 
intended for public health use in Laos were 
being diverted to the CIA for use in the guer- 
rilla war in that country. 

The record of CIA disdain for the will of 
Congress underscores the importance of Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings on a bill 
proposed by Senator John Sherman Cooper 
which would oblige the agency to provide 
congressional committees dealing with armed 
services and foreign policy “fully and cur- 
rently” with both intelligence information and 
evaluations affecting foreign relations and na- 
tional security. Two former CIA officials, Dr. 

Herbert Scoville and Chester L. Cooper, testi- 
fying for the bill, said the agency should pro- 
vide Congress with the same analyses it now 
regularly provides the White House. 

At present CIA briefings of Congress are 
-provided only as sanctioned by the White 
House. Since Congress also has authority in 
foreign relations and military affairs, there is 
justification for giving the legislators access to 
CIA data. Indeed, its machinations in the mili- 
tary and political affairs of other countries sug- 
gest that it has arrogated to itself so many im- 
proper policy-making initiatives that the agency 
should be either be abolished ^pr restricted by 
law to intelligence gathering alone. , 4 
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By WILLIAM K. WYANT JR. : 

A Washington Correspondent of tli e P 0 st-Di 5 p ntc li 

CONGRESS CAN be u , WAS ff INGTG N, April II 

! but thus far has played the dotin/indH , °° klng at welfare projects, 
i work is afoot. It is bad form for a iJJJ parent lf c! oak-and-dagger 
billions the intelligence agencies are Jr r° r t0 m< ^ uire as to how many 
- they find out. g S are geetlng - 0I ' ask for a peek at what 

That fe changing. Senator John Sher- reDoml^ a J) ^ e ' n se Departments habit of 
man Cooper (Rep.), Kentucky, appears to time the “ SSlan “ threat ” at the 

S 5 BSf!teS 5 *« * “ ?- 

, tries and the national security. ... We A? tnow ’” said Senator George I> 

Proponents of the Cooner Kin , v ■„ AIKen t Re P'), Vermont, "that when the 
! Prevail because the existing s tuatton^doei ' !' i P ^ t>r ! riations hill is pending, X Rus 

: ‘• , ***—* 


I , rn ly anomQ cons res- 

and anajyses asse «" 
y the United States at great cost? 
Congress now operates in the dark As 

Cooper no ted when {he Senate For . 

iMarch°28 ( % mn t ‘ tte ? hearings 

March 28, the foreign intelligence infor- 
mation developed by the CIA and other 

SrdM M aVaiIabie , ° ,,iy to President 
Richard M. Nixon and the Executive 
Branch, as a matter of law 

resources of the , and human 

Sence 2?™^- 

i tp responsibihtv 1 ? 6 properly and morally 
S ° Veram “ t - d 

a men?™ R Na ti2 E s R ’ S pr0posaI 
unde? Sch he rJA eCUrity Act of m7 > 

Senator Start 

he had been unable to obtain nuclear in 

tee“ a He"be S 3 member of those commit- 
. • He became a member of the Joint 

Committee on Atomic Energy last Irin f 

previous J ve f year than 1 did « 4 
Armid e« yCars as a member of the 
said. fVJCes Committee,” Symington, 

sInaTrV B the C °° per pr °P° s *' ^ve 

1 o r s an opportunity to complain 


si E ht^n^t ER BILL gaVe the Public in- 
whth f h6 cun0us Procedure under 
which for security reasons members of 
the Seriate and House are asked to vote 
on multiNUirm-dollar defense issues— in- 
cluding the funds to be spent 
on intelligence - without being 
' able to know what they are do- 
ing. 

For example, the CIA, the 
National Security Agency, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency 
ana others are s^id to cost up 
to six billion dollars a year, but 
n o b o d y in :;tbe Senateexceptf 
rive senior members of the Ap- 
propriations Committeeds-privjr 
to die amount, of money spent,. 
Mammoth suhis.arfe hidden in'; - 
the federal budget. ■ ' ■- ; - .. r. 

Senator ..Symington fried un- 
successfully late last November 
to. put a four “billion - dollar a>n- 

tta '“ din g on outlays of the ' 
CIA, NSA; 4 UIA and military in- 
telligence , Activities.'' He vras je-:' 
feeated ;U to 56. Symington told 
the Semite .he had tried to act 

' “totmatiofin about intelligence 

outlays from the Appropriations 
Committed-staff, but itwu.sde- 
mea him. • 

wm hlS W3S cal,ed By Senator jy" 
William Puibrjght (Dem.), Ar-: 
Kansas, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, “a 
shocking and unprecedented sit- 
uation, ’ 

Senator Cooper’s bill would 
" , th f ow hght on intelligence- 
gathering costs but would di- 


rect the CIA to make available 
' ‘‘facts and analyses” to Senate 
and House committees dealing 
with foreign relations and the 
armed services. The CIA re- 
ports would include material 
produced by all agencies. 

W.HAT COOPER and his 

associates want, as a practical 
matter, is the same basic intel- 
ligence that is disseminated to 
the White House, the Pentagon 
and other branches of Govern- 
ment. They do not want to bs 
fed tidbits carefully selected by 
persons who may have an ax 
to grind. 

Vast sums have been voted 
by Congress to buy weapons 
systems that insiders main-' 
tained were essential to counter 
perils that turned out to be 
illusory. Critics of such spend- 
ing want to be able to question 
the CIA, which has the reputa 
tion of putting out sound am 
honest reports. 

. Among witnesses "who hav< 
•testified favorably on the 
Copper bill are Adam Yarmo- 
linsky of Harvard Law School, 
a former assistant secretary oi 
defense, and Herbert Scoville 
Jr., former director of science 
and technology for the CIA. 

. “IT SEEMS TO ME,’’ Yar- 
-molinsky said March 30, "it ig 
.rather inappropriate for the 
Congress of the United States 
to be in the position of lb 
schoolboy who is lectured b' 
his instructors rather than ii 
the- position ..of the graduah 
student who is able to go intt 
the library and look up th< 
sources.” 

Scoville noted that the CIA 
frequently briefed congressional 
committees but said tins was 
not so satisfactory, in his opin- 
ion, as the situation would be 
if the CIA had a legal duty to 
keep Congress informed. He 
pointed out that measures must 
be taken to safeguard the in- 
formation. 

"I believe the regularized pi* 
vision of national intelligenc 
to the Congress by the CL 
would improve security,” h 
said, “not compromise it.” 

, 'fj 1 the House, a companiot 
■ bill to Cooper’s has been intro 
•duced by Representative Pau 
KntEey (Rep.), Illinois. 
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